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In supplying a series of examples, together with a 
ranning commentary, to accompany and follow ont the 
High^>!B9giish Grammar, my aim is to be thoroughly 
practical, iliat is, to dwell upon such principles and 
usages as bear most directly upon the art of writing 
well. 

Seeing that precision in grammar must begin from 
correctly defining the Parts of Speech, in an Introduc- 
tory chapter, I have discussed the various current defi- 
nitions, and have given reasons for my own. 

In exemplifying the Parts of Speech in the detail, 
the next point, after settling the definitions, is to sub- 
divide and classify each upon some grounds strictly 
pertaining to grammar. 

As regards Nouns, there are four classes grammati- 
cally important — Proper, Common, Material, Abstract. 
I point out the niceties connected with these classes; 
and exemplify at some length the converting of Material 
and of Abstract nouns into Common or Class nouns. I 
take special notice of the Abstract Noans originating in 
Verbs. 

The Pronoun necessarily comes in for a large share 
of attention. Some niceties in the Personal Pronouns 
are briefly touched upon. The negligent use of tVva 
DemonstratiFe^ — be, she, ity they — ia amon^ ^^ dtsAsli 
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remaining causes of obscurity in good composition of 
the present day; and to put pupils on their guard, I 
have adduced a copious array of instances of the mis- 
chief. Not inferior in importance are the Relative 
Pronouns. Regarding as unsatisfactory the prevalent 
uses of * who ' and * which ', I give numerous examples, 
so as to enable the effects to be felt. A considerable 
space is also given to the pronoun couples obtained from 
the demonstrative adjectives. 

Under the Adjective, I have discussed the employ- 
ment of Nouns as adjectives ; pointing out that this 
usage leaves a gap to be filled up by the reader, and 
that with many adjectives so called we are placed in 
the same position. I also exemplify a number of de- 
licacies of construction in the Numeral Adjectives and 
the Demonstratives ; and conclude with a notice of the 
irregularities in the use of the Articles. 

In connexion with the Verb, I consider it of great 
importance to show that verb accompaniments often 
adhere to the verbal Abstract Noun ; and urge the 
propriety of noticing the fact in parsing. It grows out 
of the extensive operation of shortening sentences by 
converting clauses into words or phrases ; and involves 
a further transformation of abverbs into adjectives. 

Reasons of pure grammar do not fully justify the diffi- 
cult classifications of Adverbs, Prepositions, and Con- 
junctions. The real justification is given ; namely, that 
in these three parts of speech, and more particularly in 
the two last, the meanings of individual words are dis- 
criminated. In carrying out this view, a selection is 
made of some leading Prepositions and Conjunctions, 
and their use and misuse copiously exemplified. 
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In ihe treatment of Inflection, the same stress is laid 
npon whatever is deemed of practical interest. With 
respect to Gender, Number, and Case, I enquire how 
far our several usages affect the clear conveyance of 
meaning ; and suggest the motives of preference where 
there is a choice. 

The largest department of Inflection is of course the 
Conjugation of the Verb. There is here wide scope for 
the study of delicate constructions. The first leading 
topic comprises the boundary line between the Infinitive 
and the Participle, which in several of our idioms seems 
to be stealthily crossed. A good many pages of examples 
are devoted to the complications of * Shall ' and ' Will ', 
and to the still greater complications of ' Should ' and 
' Would '. Notice is taken of the delicacies of the Sub- 
junctive mood. And finally, additional illustrations are 
afforded of the leading distinctions of Tense. 

The first part of Derivation takes in the Sources of 
the Vocabulary. Under this head, the absorbing question, 
in the practical point of view, is — What are the distinctive 
Amotions of the Saxon and the Classical names for the 
same things ? At the outset, I state generally what 
would appear to be the respective merits and deficiencies 
of the two classes of words. I next adduce a series of 
examples to impress these peculiarities ; and point the 
conclusion that our habitual tendency is to draw to excess 
upon the classical part of the vocabulary. 

The second part of Derivation is the Composition of 
Words. In the grammar, the prefixes and suffixes are 
given briefly ; here they are detailed with exhaustive 
completeness. To aid the teacher in making these 
dry bones live, no effort is spared to relieve the tedvcyaa- 
ness of the enumeration, and to make it oi %>n^A ^^ 
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aiding composition. Besides distinguishing between 
Saxon or native and Classical prefixes and sufiixes, 
I single out for special notice all those that have a 
felt meaning, as well as those that are still used for 
new compoands. Such as comply with neither of those 
conditions may be looked npon as dead or dormant, 
and a reference to them is of use only to impress by 
contrast the living particles. One of the uses of this 
part of Derivation being to preserve the consistency of 
the language in the composition of words, instances of 
irregularity are cited as warnings. 

Derivation, in both heads, is the part of grammar that 
most directly operates in enlarging the pupils* vocabu- 
lary. This, however, is an effect that will be produced 
only in proportion to the living interest that can be 
evoked in teaching the department. 



In Syntax, as in the other portions, I avoid repeating 
the general rules of the Grammar. The first point 
selected for discussion is the use to be made of that 
accident and superfluity of language — the scheme of 
Concords. Besides exemplifying the doubtful Concords 
of Number in nouns of multitude and in the couplings of 
singular nouns, I have endeavoured to specify the occa- 
sions when these concords impart energy and emphasis 
to the meaning. 

The largest part of Syntax, and the most important 
thing in the whole compass of Grammar, is the con- 
sideration of the Order of Words. The placing of 
words, phrases, and clauses, in the entire sentence, 
vitalljr effects both the clearness and the force of the 
composition; and I have thought neaTVy cm^ ^^Viv 
o/' the volume not too mucli for exem^W^^Va^ V\ia 
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modes of arrangement under many yarieties of sentence 
stmctnre. 

I have raised snndrj questions not preyionsly agitated 
within the sphere of English Grammar ; and have in 
varions instances expressed peculiar views upon the 
recognised topics. Reasons, good or had, have heen 
offered for all the conclnsions arrived at. 

Perhaps much that is here laid down, even if not 
condemned as errooeons, will he treated as over-refining 
and impossihle to carry ont. The reply is, that what- 
ever is suggested as an improvement is worthy of heing 
considered. In the rapid dispatch of actual husiness, 
our composition cannot always emhody even the merits 
that we are masters of; yet, in the great variety of 
literary efforts, there will come a time and a place for 
every genuine refinement. 

Long experience has convinced me that the greatest 
trouble in beginning the study of composition is to fix 
the attention upon anything in particular ; to find any 
exercise to the judgment, or any motive to choose be- 
tween competing modes of expression. Hence, in teaching 
English, the most effective course of all seems to me to 
be this : having selected an exemplary passage, first to 
assign its peculiar excellence and its deficiency, and next 
to point out what things contribute to the one, what to 
the other, and what are indifferent to both. The pupils 
are thus accustomed to weigh every expression that 
comes before them, and this I take to be the beginning 
of the art of composition. 



Altbongb profeBBing tohe B, Companioii to my "HA^ct 
Unglisb Grammar, the present work may \iQ xei>.^^l 



nnderstood b; pttpils (anght npon any of the grammars 
*iow in use, and indeed by any person of ordinary in- 
telligence. It is not So mnch a compilatioo from writers 
on English as a reproduction of the remarks that have 
oocnrred to myself in stndying the devices of composi- 
tion. Works of this class cannot be too uomerons, and 
they do not necessarily ezclnde each other. 

Aberdeen, September, IS74. 
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THE DEFINITIONS IN GEAMMAE. 



Amr subject that has to deal with a large mass of compli- 
cated and wayward facts, such as the usages of a modem 
cultivated language, would need, for its own sake, to have 
all its classes well marked and defined. Still more would 
this be demanded, if the subject is also to be put forward 
as an instrument of mental training. 

In Grammar, the operation Of defining is required mainly 
for the Parts of Speech. For although we might be ex- 
pected at the outset to define the scope or province of the 
subject itself, we are precluded from doing so by the neglect 
of Grammarians to observe a clear line of distinction be- 
tween Grammar and the allied departments — Philology 
on the one hand, and Rhetoric on the other. Thus — to 
compare Grammar with Rhetoric and the higher elements 
of Composition — while there are well-marked differences in 
the extremes of the two subjects, as for example the con- 
trast between the Infiexion of Words or the rules of Concord 
in Syntax on the one hand, and the Figures of Speech or the 
laws of Description on the other, there are matters treated 
indifferently in both departments; such as the placing of 
qualifying words and the disposition of the clauses in a sen- 
tence. In a practical subject like Grammar, we do not gain 
much by drawing a severe boundary line ; the thing to be 
most considered is at what points, or in what connexions, an 
important rule can be most effectively taught. 

The defining of the Parts of Speech is a serious affair. 
The whole fabric of Grammar rests upon the classifying of 
words according to their function in the sentence. A.\oo^fe 
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2 DEFINITION OF PARTS OF SPEECH. 

definition of a class necessarily fails to meet the instances 
that arise ; consequently, easy cases alone are noticed, diffi- 
culties are slurred over, distinctions are confounded , in 
short, where explanation is most wanted, it is not forth- 
coming. 

DEFINITIOlSr OF THE NOUN. 

The various forms of defining the Noun reduce themselves 
essentially to two ways of looking at it. One is founded 
on raeaning, or the things or objects denoted by it ; the 
other on its place or cffice in the sentence, regardless of 
what it may signify or express. The first I hold to be in 
principle erroneous; the second I consider the only right 
mode. 

I. The form that we have been most accustomed to is this : 

* A Noun is the name of any person, place, or thing. Slight 
amendments have been introduced as follows : — * Nouns 
are the names of persons, places, animals, or things ' ; ' the 
name of a person, place, or thing, or anything perceived or 
imagined*. A more recent form casts out the specification 
of * person, place, &c.*, and puts stress simply upon * naming.* 

* The noun names * ; * is the name of something*. 

All these ways of defining are open to the gravest 
objections. 

(1.) If we take the commoner form, * person, place, or 
thing*, we discern a feeble and abortive attempt to classify 
the objects of human knowledge. * Persons * afford a pretty 
distinct class ; so do * places * ; but what are we to make of 

* things ' ? This is the vaguest word in the language, and, 
before being employed in defining another word, should itself 
be defined. When used comprehensively in logical or meta- 
physical discussions, it includes places, and even persons. 
In the narrower popular signification, it would express 
mountains, seas, roads, towns, and many other significations 
encroaching upon places. It would hardly be applied to 
the feelings and qualities of the mind, such as conscience, 
love, virtue ; and yet these are neither persons, nor places, 
HOT animals. 
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The additional words * anythiug perceived or imagined ' 
would seem intended either to supplement the word * things*, 
or to explain and unfold its meaning, or perhaps both. In 
none of the suppositions is the amendment satisfactory. The 
words are so wide that they cover all the previous particu- 
lars, * person, place, thing * ; so that there is palpable re- 
dundancy. Further, the author of the definition would 
seem to have in view only the things of the outer world ; 
for * perceived ' is unsuitable to- states of the mind ; and 

* imagined *, as following on * perceived ', scarcely supplies 
the defect. There should have been the additional word 

* felt ' ; * perceived, felt, or imagined *, 

(2.) Discarding the attempt to define by subdividing and 
classifying the meanings of the noun, we come to the much 
safer form, *The Noun names.* In this expression there 
is truth, but not the exact truth in question. If the 
specific mark of the noun, distinguishing it from every 
other part of speech, be to name, then the other parts of 
speech do not name ; they are not names. But if these are 
not names, what are they ? Are the adjectives * just,' * old,* 
names of nothing ? They certainly have some share in 
naming; if - man* is a name, * just man * is also a name, a 
compound or two- worded name. 

Besides this, we know well that because a word names 
something, it is not necessarily a noun. * Give me watery 
that I may water the flowers.* Here * water ' is the name of 
something ; so far as that goes it is a noun ; but whoever 
understands the grammar of the sentence knows that, while 
the first * water * is a noun, the second is a verb. * Waste 
will cause want * contains four words, each one of which is 
is noun or verb (without change of meaning) according to 
the form of the sentence. 

Those Grammarians that give, as the 'definition of the 
Verb, * asserting*, * stating*, or * declaring * something, could 
get out of the difficulty by saying that the noun names, but 
does not assert ; an asserting word is not a noim. In * I 
water the flowers ', the word * water * asserts what I do \ it, a& 
here a verb, although more usually a nomi. "Eut^ \\^ q^h- 
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sideration introduces us to the second, and the only allow- 
able mode of defining the noun. 

II. The form, * The noun names ', may be regarded as a 
hesitating approach to the definition by function or office in 
the sentence. So also, * the name of anything that we speak 
about * ; this suggests but does not fully express that the 
noun is the Subject of the sentence. A still more curious 
example of the wavering definition is as follows : — *A noun 
is the name of any person, place, thing, quality, or prin- 
ciple ; or more generally y it is the name of whatever can be 
an object of contemplation or auhjed of diacourae*. The first 
half is the old definition by meanings; the second half, 
given as being * more general ', is really a departure from 
the old method, and the adoption of the new, which, how- 
ever, ought to stand alone, wholly excluding the other, 
instead of including it, or alternating with it. 

According to Sir John Stoddart (art. * Philosophy of Lan- 
guage,* Encyclopaedia Metropolitana), * A word is called a 
Noun when in a simple sentence it serves merely to name a 
conception, and not to assert anything concerning it.' In 
reviewing the same work. Dean Mansel says, * The charac- 
teristic of a noun substantive, or of its substitute, the per- 
sonal pronoun, is that it can be the subject of an assertion.' 
Among recent Grammarians, Dr. Latham takes the same 
view. 

The recent addition to Grammar — ^The Analysis of Sen- 
tences — conducts directly to this way of regarding the 
noun. The Sentence is divided into subject and predicate; 
if a sentence has but two words — * earth trembled ', — the sub- 
ject word * earth ' is a Noun, the predicate word * trembled' 
is a Verb. "We come to this decision without considering 
what the words express ; it is of no consequence whether 
the subject wofd represent a person, a place, or a thing in 
general; the fact that it stands as the subject of the sen- 
tence makes it (with some restrictions) a noun, and not a 
verb, an adjective, or an adverb. 

It is truly remarked by Dean Mansel that the subject of 
^e sentence may be also a Pronoun : so that in order to 
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define the noun, we must exclude the Pronoun. This is 
done by the second part of the Definition in the Grammar — 
* The Noun is the name of the thing itself, while the Pro- 
noun n&mes by means of a reference.' There are various 
ways of expressing the restriction. Dr. Latham calls the 
Noun * an invariable name*, the Pronoun * variable * . Another 
expression for the contrast is notional and relational, which 
roughly divides the Parts of Speech into Nouns, Adjectives, 
Verbs, and Adverbs, on the one hand, and Pronouns, Pro- 
positions, and Conjunctions, on the other. Mr. Earle uses 
the designations Fresentive and Symbolic for what is in the 
main the same distinction. 

It is not enough, however, to say that the Noun is the 
subject of a sentence. Equally characteristic is its use as the 
obfect of a transitive verb ; and for this position, there is 
the same equivalent — the Pronoun. The noun occurs in 
other connexions ; the most frequent being the Phrase made 
up of preposition and noun. But this is not a testing situa- 
tion ; to test the noun we must suppose it subject or object 
of a sentence, and see that it is not a pronoun. 

But the separating of the Pronoun does not complete the 
definition of the Noun. There are cases where the subject 
of a sentence is neither Noun nor Pronoun : * to rule ^ves 
dignity ', * serving may be our duty *. The expressions, * to 
rule ', * serving ', are called Infinitives ; they are an offshoot 
of the verb, wherein it lays aside the predicating or asserting 
function, and takes on the form of the noun, so as to become 
the subject of the sentence. Before, therefore, pronouncing 
the subject of a sentence to be a Noun, we must first make 
sure that it is not an infinitive ; and ne:^t ascertain that it 
is not a pronoun. The tests are given in the Grammar. 

DEFINITION OF THE PEONOUN. 

Almost universally, grammarians define the Pronoun as 
'A substitute for the Noun '. The explanation is occasion- 
ally added, * to save the too frequent repetition of Noims *. 
Dr. Jjatham's definition is this : * A variable name ^^j^^XAi^ 
of forming, by itself, either the subject or the ^1^^^;^^.^ q1 
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a Proposition ' ; and by * variable ' lie means tbat tbe pronoun 
may assume different meaniugs in different situations. 

On this definition, I submit a few observations. When 
* substituting ' a noun is spoken of, we naturally ask, why 
should a noun have or need a substitute ? and we are in- 
formed that the repetition of nouns may become tedious or 
tiresome to the ear. "We ask farther, is this the case with 
other parts of speech ? Are the Adjective, Verb, and Adverb 
likewise provided with substitutes when their repetition 
would tire us ? 

But, in the next place, it is not true that Pronouns always 
stand as substitutes for nouns. They frequently take the 
place of infinitives and clauses ; the demonstratives * it, this, 
that', and the relative * which ', are so used. The objection 
might doubtless be got over, by understanding a noun or 
its equivalents — the infinitive and the noun clause. More 
fatal is the difficulty caused by Inttrrogatives, which repre- 
sent something as yet unknown. If we knew the subject 
referred to, we should prefer to name it by its own name ; we 
use the interrogative to show that we wish to be informed 
of some person or thing that we are ignorant of. 

Again, as regards Personal pronouns. *I' expresses much 
more than a name would express ; it signifies that the 
person so named is in the act of speaking to, or addressing, 
some other person or persons. This is the fact intimated by 
the word * I ', and it is not intimated by the Proper Noun 
for the person. The same applies to * they ', or * you *. 
When a speaker addresses a large audience he is wholly in- 
different to their real names ; it does not serve his purpose 
to employ these. He regards the audience solely as for the 
time listening to him ; and that fact is precisely expressed 
by * you ', and would not be expressed by their real names, 
even if he were to take the trouble to repeat these. There 
are synonyms for the pronouns in this capacity, as * my 
hearers *, * my listeners *, * my friends * ; but these are not 
the names of the individuals. A speaker in the first person 
sometimes, instead of * I *, says * the humble individual now 
addressing you ', 
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So far as concerns not repeating a noun, the pronoun is 
not the sole device resorted to. For the proper name of a 
person, we often use a more general designation applicable 
to the person : for *Pitt', we may substitute *the minister,' 

* the orator,' * the statesman '. 

There is an inverted operation of substituting a noun for 
a Pronoun, as in addressing persons in high office or rank, 

* your Majesty,' * your Excellency '. But, in addition to the 
pronominal force, these expressions indicate in most cases 
the rank or position of the individuals addressed. The 
meaning of the pronoun is fully given, with a qualifying 
circumstance in addition. 

The study of what is called * Universal Grammar and 
Philology ', has shown that pronouns are among the earliest 
parts of speech ; they are as old as the oldest nouns or verbs. 
They were not invented at that stage of language when 
people began to feel the wearisomeness of repeating a proper 
name; they existed when such fsrStidiousness of ear was 
neither experienced nor indulged. The occasion of their 
being invented was the great frequency of the situation 
wherein two or more human beings came together, the one 
speaking, the others listening, while some third person, 
persons, or things, might be the subject of discourse. 
To give ex officio designations to persons when occupying 
one or other of these three positions was a very early neces- 
sity of speech, or at least a very apparent convenience. The 
words for the personal pronouns are shown to be a primitive 
class ; they are derived from certain simple and elementary 
syllables, also used to make the personal inflections of the 
verb; thoy may also have been the first form of the 
numerals, one, two, three. They were, in fact, simply 
demonstrative particles, indicating palpable relations of 
space or position (this or here, that or there, what or 
where). 

For these reasons. Pronouns were defined by Dr. Find- 
later (English Grammar, Chambers's Informatton for the 
People) as * symbols, names, or highly-generalized tc\a.t\l%^ 
applied to objects to sigDify, not any iiiherexi\> «Ata?^\>^fc> 
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but merely their relation to the act of speaking \ They are, 
therefore, relational names. 

DEFIlSnTION OP THE ADJECTIVE. 

The old and familiar definition of the Adjective is — * the 
word expressing the quality of a noun *. Varied thus : — * the 
kind or quality of a noun ' ; * to qualify a noun, or distin- 
guish it from others of the same name ' ; * used with a noun 
to denote some quality, attribute, or fact, which we connect 
in thought with that for which the noim stands, so that the 
adjective and noun together form a compoimd description * 
(Mason). 

It would take a good deal of explanation to make a be- 
ginner understand what is meant by a quality ; to the ap- 
prehension of children, Quality is on a level with Quiddity 
and Nonentity. Evidently the meaning is very little present 
to the minds of either the young or the old ; for while the 
definition states that all adjectives express quality ^ the clas- 
sification of them under Quantity and Quality, implies that 
some do not signify a quality. 

Dr. Latham, who excels in the Logic of Grammar, says — 
* A word capable, by itself, of forming the Predicate, but 
not capable of forming the subject of a Proposition, is called 
an Adjective *. This is an important circumstance respect- 
ing the Adjective, but is not well suited for a definition. 
He goes on : * An Adjective shows that the substantive with 
which it is united possesses a certain quality *. 

The first fact to be stated respecting the Adjective is that 
it is the adjunct of the noun, as the adverb is of the verb. 
The next fact is that the adjective and the noun together 
make but one meaning, and that meaning different from the 
meaning of the noun alone : * tall man ', although two 
words, has only one meaning, and that is different from the 
meaning of * man * by itself. The Adjective alone has not a 
complete meaning : * tall' needs us to suppose something to 
apply it to — man, tree, pillar. 

The point is, to say exactly and intelligibly what change 
the Adjective makes in the noun that it accompanies. Now, 
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it is to common or class nouns that adjectives are applied — 
man, horse, tree ; and when we look at the meaning of the 
combination of adjective and class noun, we see that a class 
is still named, but a smaller class ; * tall men ' is a smaller 
class than ' men ' ; * black horse ' is a smaller class than 

* horse * ; * old trees ' are fewer in number thaja * trees *. 

Moreover, this narrowing of the class is accompanied 
with increase in the class peculiarities or distinctions. The 
pecnliarities of the class * man ' are all found in the smaller 
class * tall man *, with the peculiarity of being tall super- 
added; tall men are not the whole of men, but a dis- 
tinguished selection of men, and the distinguishing feature 
is signified by the adjective * tall '. 

In Natural History, it is usual to express objects by two 
names, one called the generic name — a noun, the other the 
specific or specifying name — an adjective or something serv- 
ing the same purpose : red rose, white rose ; * rose ', genus 
or larger class ; * red ', specifying adjunct to select from the 
class * rose ' the smaller class * red rose '. * Bose ' contains 
red roses, white roses, and many other sorts ; any one select 
sort is discriminated by the specifying terms, * red *, * white *, 
&c. 

Thus the definition of the Adjective is * a word united to 
a class noun to narrow its range, and increase its meaning ' : 
bright colours, square table, first rank, our streets, beautiful 
women. 

This definition is as intelligible as the case admits of. For 
the very abstract term * quality', I substitute the terms 

* peculiarity ', * distinction ', * distinguishing feature ', ♦* in- 
crease of meaning ', which seem to me more suggestive of a 
definite idea. The pupil must be able to comprehend the 
difference between a class and a selection from a class; 
which is to comprehend what is implied in genus and species. 

Dr. Latham's principle follows from this definition. An 
adjective, though it may be a predicate, cannot be a sub- 
ject ; * tall ' by itself is not a subject ; it is a limiting word, 
and must have some other word to limit. As a predicate — 

* John is tall \ — ^it is employed to limit the unexpressed c\«a!& 
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* man ', to which John is affirmed to belong. But given as 
a subject without any other word, it would have nothing to 
limit : * tall is excellent ' is devoid of meaning ; * tall men 
are powerful* has a meaning; and so has * tallness is excel- 
lent ', the adjective being turned into a noun (abstract). 

So much for the Definition of the Adjective. In apply- 
ing it to adjectives in detail, there are serious difficulties, 
which it will be our business to cope with. These are con- 
sidered under the Parts of Speech (Adjective). 

DEFINITION OF THE VERB. 

The verb is so pointedly and exclusively the Predicate 
word, that its definition should be free from dispute. "We 
cannot assert or deny without a finite verb ; we cannot use 
a verb without making an assertion or a denial (allowance 
being made for Imperatives and Interrogatives). 

It is a property of the verb to undergo changes for Time, 
Person, Number, &c., and by this it is marked no less than by 
predication. But in our language, these changes are so few, 
that they would often fail us in distinguishing a verb from 
a noun ; the forms * lovest,* * loved,* are certainly verbs, 
* love * may be either a verb or a noun. 

Among its many modifications, the verb has forms that 
serve as Nouns (the infinitives), and forms that serve as 
Adjectives (the participles). Such words do not constitute 
predicates, and they have, therefore, to be excepted from 
the definition. What is termed the 'finite* verb leaves 
these out of account, and comprises only the predicating 
parts of the verb. 

It is no objection to the defining by predication, that the 
verb often needs some other word, a noun or an adjective, 
joined with it to complete a predicate : * he is a soldier,* * I 
bought a horse \ The * is ' and the * bought * are the asserting 
words, because they are of the kind that can never be dis- 
pensed with ; whether they are, or are not, sufficient in a given 
case, is an accident of the meaning to be conveyed. What- 
ever other part of speech the predicate may contain, it must 
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have a verb ; whereas the verb does not occur except in the 
pi'edicate. 

The old definition of the verb, still maintained in some 
Grammars, is faulty in the extreme. The verb is said to 
express * being, doing, or suffering *. A slightly varied, 
but still more objectionable, form is that it denotes * what 
we do, think, or suffer *. Again : * A verb tells what any- 
thing does, or what is done to it, or what state it is in *. 

Now, in the first place, this definition does not separate 
the Verb from the Noun. We have nouns to express all the 
modes of being, doing, and suffering ; * existence ' is being ; 

* motion, action, impulsion ' are modes of doing, * pain, 
agony, remorse, distress, discomfort ', are modes of suffering. 

In the next place, there are verbs that do not express 
being, doing, thinking, or suffering. The verbs *have', 

* may ', * can ' are in point. * I can ' expresses not what I 
do, but what I am able to do ; action in potentiality, as it is 
called. To include these verbs, the * doing * would have to 
be amended to * doing, actual or potential '. 

Third, it appears a strange caprice that we should have 
a class of verbs for * suffering ', and none for being pleased 
or enjoying ourselves. As this is not either being or doing, 
it would have to come under suffering ! The reason no doubt 
is that * suffer * is intended to mean all modes of receiving 
impressions, or, as it is correctly expressed, being * acted on '. 

Fourth, there is no grammatical reason for inculcating 
such an abstruse distinction as these words imply. It 
matters not what a verb means, or what classes of general 
ideas verbs express ; this is considered in Logic and Meta- 
physics, but is useless and * intolerable in Grammar, In 
point of fact, however, the test is not really applied in 
teaching ; pupils discover which are the verbs by some other 
means, and merely parrot the definition when asked. Pro- 
bably no teacher ever required a pupil to apply the definition 
to * may ' and * can \* 

* The following is a fifth consideration, although somewhat more abstruse. 
It is only in very peculiar instances that we define by cluigifying : dfi^xAck^Sa 
« prior and djatirct process ; dassifying succeeds and la ruled b^ d!^est«n^ 
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The only justification for such inadequate, impotent, and 
irrelevant definitions was the want of the clue furnished by the 
Analysis of the Sentence. Many grammarians have adopted 
the new method. "We have such forms as * A verb asserts 
something of its subject * ; * A verb is a word by which we 
state something * ; * A verb is a word that affirms something 
of its nominative ' (Lennie*s Grammar, small type defini- 
tion). 

DEFINITION OF THE ADVERB. 

Grammarians have agreed to define the Adverb as qualify- 
ing the verb. It is to the verb what the adjective is to the 
noun. There is, however, the additional circumstance that 
it mdy also qualify an Adjective, or another Adverb. The 
only one of the notional parts of speech that it may not 
qualify is the Noun ; so that a clear line is drawn between it 
and the Adjective. 

Take a few specimens of the manner of wording the defini- 
tion : — * An Adverb expresses some quality or circumstance'; 
* modifies the meaning of a verb, an adjective, or another 
adverb ' ; * expresses the conditions of time, place, manner, 
degree, cause, effect, under which an event or attribute may 
be viewed ' ; * expresses when, where, or in what manner 
anything is done *. 

As a definition, the best form is the simple statement — an 
adverb modifies or limits a verb. We must, however, by 
a verb understand the predicate of a sentence. A copula or 
incomplete verb by itself is not qualified by an adverb ; when 
we say * that is scarcely fair *, we must regard * scarcely ' as 
modifying the predicate * is fair \ So when an adverb is 
used with a transitive verb completed by an object, — * the 
prospect greatly charmed us ', — the adverb modifies the com- 
plete predicate * charmed us '. 

The definitions that condescend upon the modes of adverb 

motives. A triangle is first defined as a right-lined plane figure having three 
■ides : the class ' triangles ' so marked out are then divided into the sub- 
classes—right-angled, &c. A mammal, a bird, or a fish, are each defined, 
before being subdivided into classes : the subdivision would not stand in 
Waco of the de&nition. 
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qualification — time, place, degree, maDner, cause, &c.,^err 
in giving a division either in place of the definition, or along 
with it to help it out. Dividing or classifying adverbs 
ia a separate and subsequent operation. This is the error 
committed in the prevailing definitions of the noun and the 
verb, although not in the other parts of speech. To ascer- 
tain the grammatical classes of adverbs, the classes marked 
out, on reasons of grammar, demands special consideration. 
I do not enquire at present under what circumstances Ad- 
verbs may qualify Adjectives and other Adverbs. 

THE PREPOSITIOlSr. 

The Preposition is defined * a word showing the relation 
of two other words in the same sentence *. An improvement 
upon this vague expression is * a word placed hefore a noun 
or pronoun to show its relation to some other word of the 
sentence '. Dr. Latham defines it as a word that will com- 
bine only with Substantives and Pronouns. 

Yossius defines the preposition * as a word whereby a noun 
is joined to a verb ' (vox per quam adjungitur verho nomen, 
locum, tempus, aut causam significans, seu positive seu pri- 
vativd) ; while Dr. Wm. Smith defines it, in the first instance, 
as * a word showing the relation of one noun to another '. 

Sir John Stoddart gives an alternative — the relation of a 
substantive either to another substantive or to a verb. Dr. 
Mansel (criticizing Stoddart) is more precise : — ' A preposition 
is a part of speech annexed to a noun or verb in a proposi- 
tion, and serving to connect it with a noun or pronoun, by 
which it is limited as the subject or predicate of that proposi- 
tion ' ; in other words it bears a part in making up a qualify- 
ing phrase. 

The difficulty lies in drawing a line between prepositions 
and conjunctions. Conjunctions can, and often do, express 
a relation between two words in the same sentence : — * you 
and I will go together ' ; * the tides are caused by the sun 
and the moon * ; * I waited an hour or two *. 

Dr. Latham's definition — * words that will combine OTvl-y 
with nouns and prononna *, — i£ it were strictly trviB* >«ov3\^ 
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make a distinction ; for although * conjunctions will combine 
with nouns and pronouns ', — * you will find him and me and 
Baker * — still, conjunctions will unite verbs too — * strike hut 
hear *. Yet looking at the infinitive mood of the verb, * to 
live *, * debarred /rom writing \ we are not entitled to affirm 
that a preposition cannot be joined to a verb, unless we call 
the infinitive the noun form of the verb (which is the fact), 
and say that a preposition cannot be joined to a finite 
verhf as 'to is', 'from came'. "With this allowance. Dr. 
Latham's definition keeps separate the preposition and the 
conjunction. So if the expression given by Vossius were 
correct — joining a noun to a verb — this too would be & clear 
line between the preposition and the conjunction. The con- 
junction may connect a verb with a verb, and a noun with 
a noun, but never connects a verb with a noun • we could 
not say — * I went and the town '. Amid all the irregularities 
of our grammar, this is a combination that cannot be in- 
stanced. Now, although it is not true that the preposition 
is limited to the connecting of nouns with verbs, yet we may 
judge of a preposition by thinking whether it could connect 
a noun and a verb, * I went to the country '. 

Equally pertinent is the circumstance implied, although 
not very explicitly stated, in Hansel's definition, that a pre- 
position combines with a noun to qualify the predicate, or 
to make an adverbial adjunct or phrase : * we came by degrees *. 
A conjunction is not capable of occupying this place, — * we 
came t/ degrees *. This is in substance the remark just made. 

"We may arrive at the characteristic of the preposition by 
adverting to the primary qualifying circumstance of move- 
ments, viz.. Direction. The pronoun roots, which are also 
the leading prepositions, originally meant direction, and, 
through that, position in place; * go to ', * bring /rom', put 
in \ Such words standing alone are treated as adverbs ; but 
they seldom do stand alone. To show direction, we have to 
state a landmark or terminus, which is named by some 
noun ; the two together making a definite phrase of direc- 
tion — * go to town \ * speak to John '. A preposition is in itv 
element when unituig a verb with a noun, so as to show the 
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course of the action, or the outgoing of the movement or 
exertion indicated by the verb. A word that cannot play 
this part ia not a preposition ; a word that can do this, is a 
preposition. 

It is the fact, however, that prepositions may connect one 
noun with another noun : * he went from town to country *, 

* the house in the wood *, * a bottle of wine ', * the command 
of the army', * guesses at truth '. Such cases may generally 
be explained by some tacit verb, or some equivalent of a 
verb. In the first instance, * he went from town to country \ 
the second phrase, * to country * in reality qualifies the verb 

* went ' although in juxtaposition with * town.' * The house 
in the wood * is elliptical ; the phrase qualifies a verb under- 
stood, * situated.' * A bottle of wine ' is a bottle * filled 
with wine ' ; * the command of the army ' is * commanding 
the army ' ; the verbal noun * command * being attended 
with an adverbial phrase, as if a verb : the same may be 
said of * guesses at truth '. In almost every case, it is 
possible to point out a verb at the bottom of the combina- 
tion of preposition and noun, constituting it an adverbial 
phrase. 

It is also the fact that a preposition may lie between an 
adjective and a noun : * agreeable to your views ', * oblivious 
to consequences *, * far from righteousness ', * equal to the 
best', 'strong in body,' * glorious m his apparel '. In the 
two first examples, the adjectives may be regarded as the 
equivalents of verbs, and like verbs to be qualified by 
adverbial phrases. * Equal to ' is a case considered under 
the Adjective. Certain adjectives are incomplete in sense 
without some phrase of reference, * equal to nine ', * superior 
to his master '. So when we say * he was strong in body ', we 
limit the adjective * strong ' by the phrase * in body ' ; the 
meaning is otherwise and more naturally expressed by * his 
body was strong ' ; * his apparel was glorious '. 

The foregoing considerations appear to justify us in defin- 
ing the Preposition * a word prefixed to a Noun or Pronoun 
(or equivalent) to make a qualifying or adverbial pbia&«' . 
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THE CONJUNCTION. 

The Conjunction is said to connect sentences, parts of 
sentences, and words. The concluding circumstance — the 
connecting of words — ^is what obscures the boundary be- 
tween the preposition and the conjunction. Indeed so vague 
a description may mean almost anything. 

If we could limit the conjunction to the connecting of 
sentences^ the distinction between it and the preposition 
would be broad and clear. In point of fact, however, con- 
junctions often unite one noun to another noun, as happens 
also with prepositions — * I saw John and James ' ; * send for 
John or James '. 

Such examples are well known to be contracted forms, 
giving the meaning of two sentences in one ; * I saw John, 
and I saw James *, * send for John, or send for James '. So 
far as these are concerned, the definition might still be kept 
Tip with the qualification, or explanation, that when two 
or more sentences are united into one, by omitting facts 
commorf to both, the remaining members are coupled by 
the same words as the full sentences or clauses. 

This does not meet the case where a conjunction is em- 
ployed to connect words indicating the different parts of one 
operation ; * James and John carried the basket (between 
them) ' ; * two and three is five ' ; the * wheel and axle is a 
mechanic power'; * let AB, and BC, and CA, make up a 
triangle*. None of these could be readily resolved into 
independent sentences or clauses ; we could not say * two is 
^yQ and three is five '. If there be an ellipsis or contraction, 
it is much more disguised, and its resolution more circuitous. 
We could expand such forms in this way : — * Take the line 
AB, and take the line BC, and take the line AC, and they 
will make up the triangle ABC ' ; * take three and take 
two, and add them, and their sum is five*. 

So far as I am aware, this case of collective action is the 

only obstacle to defining the conjunction as the connective 

of sentences or their contracted equivalents. But such an 

exception, even if it cannot be reconciled by the device 

above suggested, is too indgnifi-cant to interfere with the 
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broad and characteristio use of the conjunction. The pupils 
should be taught to see in the presence of a conjunction the 
coupling of affirmations ; and although these may be 
united in one clause, they are still to be treated as distin- 
guishable facts. 

The restricting of the conjunction to affirmations effectually 
separates it from the preposition. For although a few pre- 
positions, such as * for ', * before *, * after ', * since ', connect 
clauses, they are held, in so doing, to be conjunctions and 
not prepositions ; it being a familiar fact in grammar, that 
the same word may play two different parts. 

THE USE OF THE DEFINITIONS IN TEACHING. 

An English teacher once observed to me that the pupils, 
in ^singling out proper Nouns, follow the cue of the capital 
letter. The observation may be made more general. For all 
the Parts of Speech, some mark is hit upon quite apart from 
the definition. As regards Pronouns, Prepositions, and Con- 
junctions, the fewness of their number allows of their being 
soon known individually. Then for the Adverbs, the ending 
in *ly' is a test that answers with the vast majority. 
The Verb is known by its forms of conjugation. The Adjec- 
tive is scented out by meaning, by position, and by the use of 
comparison. The AbstrarCt Noun, the most abstruse of all 
words, is soon known by the prevalent ending * ness ' ; the 
teacher does not expect a young pupil to know the others. 

All this, however, is not teaching, but evasion or subter- 
fuge, "whether conscious or unconscious on the part of the 
teacher. If a definition is taught, it should be understood 
and acted on when occasion offers. The teacher should, in 
suitable instances, ask lohy a word, stated by the pupil to be 
a preposition, w a preposition and not a conjui ction, an 
adverb, or any other part of speech. Should this exercise 
go beyond the ability of the pupils, they have entered on 
grammar too soon. The Parts of Speech are at the founda- 
tion of all the relies of grammar ; the meaning of each Part 
of Speech is given in its definition, and if the definitiou^ ^t^ 

not understood, everything is chaotic* 

2 
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INFLEXION. 

Should Inflexion be taught along with the Parts of 
Speech, or under a separate head ? 

On the one side, there seems to be a suitableness in giving, 
under the Noun, not only its definition and divisions, but 
also its Declension and changes for Gender. Likewise with 
the Adjective; the Comparison of adjectives would appear 
to follow naturally in the account of the adjective as a Part 
of Speech. And the same for the other inflected Parts of 
Speech — Pronoun, Verb, Adverb. Accordingly, the greater 
number of grammarians proceed upon this plan. 

On the other side, it may be contended that the operations 
•of defining and classifying are distinct, important, and diffi- 
cult ; and that there is a propriety in going through these 
operations for all the parts of speech, before beginning the 
peculiar process of Inflexion. Any one may notice that the 
treatment of the Parts of Speech themselves (defining and 
classifying) is not usually so full and thorough in the gram- 
mars that take Inflexion along with definition and classifi- 
cation, as in those that separate the two heads. 

In the same way, the operations placed under Inflexion, 
are distinct and important ; and, unless exhibited apart, they 
can scarcely obtain the prominonce they deserve. More- 
over, Declension is common to the Noun and the Pronoun ; 
the discussion of case, and of number, therefore, applies 
equally to both : while to Conjugate the Verb is a vast pro- 
cess, not necessarily connected with the defining and the 
classifying of verbs. It concerns both the perspicuity and 
the elegance of style to discriminate precisely the meanings 
of the cases of the Noun and Pronoun, and the tenses of 
the Verb. Even the limited subject — Gender — admits of 
niceties of handling. 

If under the head * Noun ', we are to exhaust everything 
relating to Nouns, we should be led into Syntax also 7 yet 
the rules of /Syntax have never \)eenmYx.^d.\3L"^ mth the Parts 
of Speech, 
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DEEIVATION. 

A very full discussion is given to this department, under 
the two heads —Sources of Vocabulary and Composition of 
Words. The purpose is partly to make the information more 
complete than in the Grammar, and partly to show how 
the subjects can be rendered interesting to the pupils, and 
useful as a means of improving them in English Composition. 



SYNTAX. 

I have already expressed my sense of the great value of 
the Analysis of Sentences. I consider, however, that ad- 
ditional examples are here uncalled for. Indeed, 1 am not 
sure that too much is not made of the formal scheme of 
Analysing Sentences. Not only is it not the main part of 
Syntax, but it is apt to disguise what appears to me the 
main part — the Order of Words. After we have thrown the 
different parts of a sentence into the form prescribed, we 
have still to go back and consider how the sentence stands 
originally, and whether the words, phrases, and clauses, 
are so disposed to each other as to give the meaning with 
sufficient clearness. It is to this that I have devoted the 
larger portion of the examples and illustrations given under 
Stktax* 
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PAETS OF SPEECH. 



THE NOUN. 



Enoxjoh was said in the Introduction respecting the different 
modes of defining the Noun. Beasons were given for the 
threefold definition in the Grammar, which is believed to 
be fully adequate to distinguish the noun from other parts 
of speech. The examples now to be given will show the 
manner of applying the definition. 

CLASSIFICATION OF NOUNS. 

In classifying or subdividing any part of speech, the first 
question to ask is — what grammatical purpose is to be served 
by the classification ? The common defiuition of the Noun — 
the name of a person, place, or thing — is, I have said, not 
a definition at all ; if it be any thing, it is a classification or 
subdivision of nouns into names of places, names of persons, 
and names of things. As regards the two last classes — 
persons and things, — there are occasions when the distinction 
is grammatically important ; as in the use of pronouns, and 
in the designations for gender. The distinction between place 
and thing never determines any grammatical construction. 

But in actually classifying Noims, grammarians do not 
introduce any of these distinctions, but proceed on a totally 
different plan. The classes given have varied in number 
from three to five ; while all are agreed upon three of them. 
The oldest and most familiar classification is— Proper, Com- 
mon, and Abstract. The two additional classes, recently 
added, are Collective and Material. 

Each of these classes has some grammatical peculiarity. 
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According* to class, there may be variety of usage in one 
or more of three things : — first, the Plural Number ; second, 
the use of the Articles ; third, the Plural Concord, in Syntax. 

The Pbopeb, Singular, or Meaningless Noun, is by its 
nature the name of one thing : * Noah *, * Lebanon *, * Mis- 
sissippi '. It cannot take a plural, and it is used without 
the indefinite article ; neither can it have the definite 
article. When it seems to have the plural or an article, 
there is some departure from the usual modes of speaking. 

The Common, General, Significant Noun, is the name for 
a number of objects : * father ', * mountain *, * river '. 
Sometimes only one of these is spoken of, at other times 
several. There are distinct grammatical usages for the two 
cases : in the first case, the noun is singular, with the inde- 
finite article prefixed, * a father ' ; in the second, the noun is 
plural, without the article, * fathers '. 

The Abstract Noun is a very remarkable kind of noun ; 
differing in grammatical usage from the Common or General 
Noun, and yet not agreeing with the Proper Noun. Ex- 
amples — * darkness ', * fulness ', * motion '. As expressing 
a single circumstance, the abstract noun cannot be plural, 
except by ceasing to be abstract ; we do not say * darknesses '. 
It is not preceded by the indefinite article — * a darkness ' — 
imless where some word is left out — * a (kind of) coolness '. 

It is grammatically important to divide Abstract Nouns 
into Adjective Abstract, and Verb Abstract. The Adjec- 
tive abstracts are formed from adjectives : they include the 
noons made up by affixing *ness ' to adjectives — * whiteness*, 
'roundness', * plainness'; and noims in *ty*, such as* veracity', 

* validity ', * honesty *, * stupidity ' ; also nouns in * nee ', as 

* temperance ', * patience ', * forbearance *, * reticence *. The 
Verb abstracts are verbal nouns, or nouns formed from verbs 
and expressing the action of the verb — * occupation ', * con- 
tradiction ', * division', * belief \ * proof *, * death *. 

The Noun of Material has peculiarities similar to the 
Abstract Noun. It cannot become plural, and it does not 
take the indefinite article ; we do not say * golds*, * a goVA.* . 
As in the case of the absiraot noun there are appaxexL^ 
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exceptions : * sands', * clays', * coals ', * irons', * leads ', * cop- 
pers', *an earth', *a water'. But in such instances the mean- 
ing is changed ; instead of expressing the entire aggregate o: 
the material, th^ signify portions of it, or things made o: 
it, or kinds of it. They become common, general, or clafij 
names ; being parsed accordingly. 

Thus, although the Proper, the Abstract, and the Materia 
Noun signify very different things, they agree grammati- 
cally among themselves, and differ from the 'Commoii 
Noun. They take neither the plural form nor the indefinite 
article. 

The Collective Noun — * people ', * army ', * nation ', 
* court *, * commission ', * galaxy ' — is for all ordinary pur- 
poses a common, general, or class noun, and need not \h 
regarded in any other light. So far, therefore, there is n( 
grammatical reason for constituting it a distinct class 
There is, however, a special usage in connexion with thes< 
nouns, that needs to be brought out under Syntax, witl 
reference to the Concord of Noun and Verb. Sometimes t 
collection of persons or things is spoken of as acting sepa- 
rately or individually : * the assembly were unanimous ' ii 
the same as * the persons assembled were — * ; although th< 
noun is singular the meaning is plural ; and the verb alsc 
must be plural. 

It would be enough to reserve the mention of this pecu- 
liarity to Concord, under Syntax without specially bringing 
forward Collective Nouns as one of the grammatical classef 
of Nouns. The other four classes — Proper, Common, Ab- 
stract, Material — are constantly coming into view ; the 
Collective noun with a distributive or plural predicate is oi 
rare occurrence. 

PROPER NOUNS. 

Proper names have been usually exemplified by persons 

and places. They may be extended to material objects and 

works of industry ; as ships, locomotive engines, buildings, 

monster guns, or other implements. I have included in 

tlie class also the names oi Bays, Months, Festivals ; tb( 
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names of Branches of Knowledge ; and the names of 
Diseases. To all these may be applied the designations 
Proper, Singular, and Meaningless ; and they all possess the 
two grammatical peculiarities of the Proper Noun — no 
plural and no indefinite article. 

The parsing of this division of Nouns is rendered oc- 
casionally uncertain by the following circumstances. In 
the first place, proper names are not always confined abso- 
lutely to one object ; they are not, therefore, strictly speak- 
ing Singular. There may be a few instances of names that 
have always been confined to a single individual. It would 
be hazardous to affirm this of ordinary names of persons ; 
it is possible that some names of historical personages, as 
Charlemagne, have not been given to any second individual. 
In regard to places, however, some names have remained at- 
tached to one locality ; while others have been borrowed, or 
adopted, if not independently created, for other localities. 
Norway, Arabia, Indus, California, Connecticut, are strictly 
Singular names'; England, London, York, and others 
have more than one application to places; while names 
originally of place come to be applied to natural products 
or works of industry, with or without modification. Such 
names, therefore, fail in the point of being strictly singular ; 
but, nevertheless, they do not become general. We must call 
' Stanley ' a Proper name, though there are many persons 
designated by it ; we must call * Frankfort * a Proper name, 
although it is borne by two different places. 

The repeating of the same Proper Name for persons is so 
frequent that we have classes formed from the circumstance, 
together with the usages of the common or class noun — a 
plural form, and the indefinite article before the noun in 
the singular — * the Stanleys * ; * a Macleod *. These names 
denote real classes, and are, therefore, for the time. Com- 
mon or General Nouns, although based upon very slight 
bonds of community. The mere fact that any one is called 
* Stanley ' or * Macleod *, indeed assimilates the person to 
a large number of men and women, but gives a^iaxoiftVj wqtj 
common feature; thev are not necessarily e'^en. «ti\\ft^ Viv 
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blood. Such names are to be treated as Proper Names, with 
an appearance or aspect of the class name. 

Second, though the most rigid peculiarity of the Proper 
Name is given by the word * meaningless', opposed to 'signifi- 
cant' the designation of the common or general name, yet here, 
too, an explanation is needed. Many Proper names — nearly 
all, if we knew their history — still have or once had meaning. 
The names of persons have often decided meanings — Black, 
Brown, Green, White, East,, West, South, North, Iron- 
side, Cruickshank, Smith, Baker, Baxter, Glover, Wright, 
Clark, Watson, Johnson, Macgill, Young, Elder, Clubb, 
Gunn, Rough, Square, Blackball, Silver, Horn, Ivory, 
Marshall, Playfair. So the names of places : as Mississippi 
(father of waters), Snowdon (snow down), Jungfrau 
(maiden), Himalaya (house of snow), Copenhagen (merchants 
harbour), Coblenz (the Eoman ConfluenteSy at the junction of 
the Ehine and the Moselle), Cologne (Lat. Colonia Agrip- 
pinensis, colony founded by Agrippina), Ouse, Isis, Esk 
(water), Drachenfels (dragon's rock). 

Names may sometimes have been invented by shaking 
letters in a hat, or by putting together combinations on' no 
other principle than to get something that is new and 
therefore distinctive; but a very large number even of 
proper names have significations that are still understood. 
For all this, they are rightly called * meaningless * names ; 
and why? Because the meaning is not taken into account 
in applying them. * Black ' is a significant name when used 
as an adjective to describe things that are black in colour ; 
but when it is used as a proper name of persons, and handed 
down in a family, irrespective of the complexion of the 
individuals — being given alike to fair and to dark men and 
women — it is practically meaningless ; what meaning it has 
is set aside, disregarded, and even contradicted. It is, 
therefore, a proper noun, in the most testing application ; 
it gives no information respecting the person. If we were 
to interpret it according to its meaning, we might incur 
a falsehood ; we, therefore, try to forget, and often succeed 
m forgetting, the original sense of such words. 
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The designation ' meaningless' is, I am aware, a stumbling- 
block to many, who think it unsuitable to words that really 
have a meaning, although for the special purpose that 
meaning has to be trodden under foot. I should be glad to 
discover a word not open to this objection, but as yet I do 
not know of any such. 

One other remark has to be made with reference to the 
Proper Name. In many cases it consists not of one word, 
but of two or more, which conjointly make up the name : — 
Kapoleon Bonaparte, John Milton, Monte Bosa, Peter 
Paul Bubens, Johanu Christoph Friedrich Schiller. These 
double, triple, or quadruple names are useful for keeping 
distinct the great number of persons and places (especially 
persons) that have to be named. They must be treated as 
making each a single noun. In names of persons, the name 
and surname are equally meaningless, in the sense above 
miderstood ; * John * and * Milton ' are not general names. 

There are combinations applicable to singular objects, and 
coming within the scope of proper names, where one of the 
words is openly and avowedly significant; as King John, 
Venerable Bede, Peter the Hermit, the Church of England, 
the Straits of Dover, Cape Kater. The words John, Bede, 
Peter, England, Dover, Kater, by themselves, are pro- 
per and meaningless nouns ; but they are each accom- 
panied by a word whose meaning is intended to be taken 
into account, being not set aside but complied with : the 
word * king ' is used with John, because John belonged to 
the class of Kings ; the adjective * venerable * used with 
Bede is intended to suggest its proper meaning in connexion 
with Bede. These may be called the mixed Proper Names. 
They ar4 Proper, Singular, and in part, although not whoDy, 
Meaningless.* 

COMMON NOIJNS. 
The Common, General, Significant Noun, also called a Class 

• I would recommend teachers to have by them, for reterouc^, "So. Vift 
«f cbambeni'B MisceUiuij of Tracts, entitled ' Names of PeraoixaV 
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noun, has some exceptional usages that need to be accounted 
for. 

In a regular or typical example, all the four epithets given 
are severally applicable. The nouns — man, poet, tree, river, 
town, shilling — are common^ general, significant, and names 
of dosses. They are common to many individual objects; 
they are general, or express some fact or facts generally ; 
they are significant, and used only when their signification is 
complied with ; each of them is a name for a class. All these 
designations point to one main circumstance, namely, that 
a number of objects have been found to agree in certain re- 
spects, while also, it may be, differing in other respects. The 
objects called by the name * river ', are numerous ; but they 
have a number of features precisely alike — the flow of a body 
of water, &c. — while they have many differences as to locality, 
length, breadth, form, rapidity, and so on. The common 
or significant name is a name for the points of agreement ; 
these points are its signification or meaning. The names are 
wrongly used, if the things do not possess the properties in- 
cluded in the meaning ; the word * river ' must not be applied 
to a building, to a soldier, or to a money coin. 

There are instances where a Singular object is named by 
words that are neither wholly meaningless nor yet mixed, 
but that are wholly significant ; as Providence, the Queen, 
the late Pope. The first of these examples is figurative and 
rare ; the second and third are so abundant and usual as to 
be a regular process of the language. A common or general 
noun, as Queen, Pope, Minister, applies indifferently to a 
number of persons ; it does not name any one in particular ; 
but we can place with it some other significant word or 
words that wiU limit its application even to single persons, 
rendering it a Singular Noun. The Queen, our Queen, the 
Queen of this country ; the present Pope, the late Pope ; the 
first minister of the crown, — are all limited to an individual, 
yet without the use of a strictly proper name. * The house 
before us', * the first man that you meet*, *the greatest 
modern poet \ *the leader oi the expe^tion' , ' i\ift Mount 
of Olives \ * the Pole fcJtar ', — are a\\ smgu\at ^^^\^^\hOT^%\ 
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they are made up of significant words put together in such 
a way as to limit the meaning to one individual person or 
thing. Allowance must be made for this wide-spread usage ; 
we call such names * significant and singular names '. They 
do not in any way conflict with what is said of the common, 
general, or significant class name ; they merely teach us that 
by two or more such names we can confine or narrow a 
meaning to such a degree that only one object is found to 
comply with it. The Adjective is distinguished by convert- 
ing a class into some narrower class — -tower, square tower ; 
by putting several adjectives or equivalents to one noun, we 
may sometimes succeed in narrowing it to an individual. 
This, however, is done most effectually by the possessive ad- 
jectives, * my ', *our', *your', &c., — because it will often 
happen that the possessor has only one of the kind named 
— my horse, ydur watch. The demonstratives, * this *, * that ', 
and the definite article, have a singularizing force. 

ABSTRACT NOUNS. 

The larger number of Abstract Nouns are formed from 
Adjectives: — truth, goodness, curiosity, honesty, wisdom, 
silence. They convey the meaning of the Adjective, 
in separation, or abstraction : truth means what is common 
to true assertions : wisdom , what is common to wise men or 
wise actions. .They express not the agreeing things, but the 
fact of agreement ; and this has necessarily a singular mean- 
ing. Hence they cannot be plural, nor have the indefinite 
article : we do not say * wisdoms ', * a goodness '. This is 
their grammatical peculiarity. They may be found with the 
definite article, * the wisdom*. 

The Abstract Noun is known, first, from the meaning. 
We are aware that the word * depth ' signifies in separation 
the same as the adjective * deep ' in combination with the 
things ; the word * righteousness * is understood to ma^'o. 
what is common to righteous actions. 

I^ may be known, next, from appearing in a wngviXac ioxxa^ 
wiihout the indeEnite article, or any of the aubatitxxfceaioxSJt, 
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(See Indefinite Article.) 'Honesty does not supersede 
wisdom * ' * honesty * and * wisdom \ being nouns in the 
singular without the article, are either Proper, Material, 
or Abstract. If we know from the sense that they are 
neither proper nor material, we must set them down as 
Abstract. 

Third, an Abstract Noun is known by its derivation, a 
help that is not to be dispensed with. In the Adjective 
Abstracts, an adjective is <iompounded with one or other of a 
known class of terminations, as th (dearth), ness (soundness), 
ty (rapidity), ce (violence) ; or with some of the rare forms : 
(wisdom), hard«/(tij7, bravery, hardiAooc?. 

Much greater grammatical importance attaches to the 
abstract nouns formed from Verbs : conviction, division, hesi- 
tation, gravitation, obligation, conversation, procrastination, 
seclusion, belief, proof, birth, death, life, work, talk, know- 
ledge, understanding, feeling, pleasure, passion, judgment, 
slaughter, laughter, dinner, announcement, reliance, allow- 
ance, excuse, marriage, reproach, learning, censure, failure, 
tenure. These words are naturally singular, and do not take 
the article (indefinite). But besides this they are often con- 
strued in the manner of the verb, as will be afterwards pointed 
out at length. 

A few examples will show the grammatical similarity be- 
tween them and the other abstracts. * Division of labour ', 

* gravitation is as the inverse square of the distance *, ^ death 
comes to all ', * he likes work \ * knowledge to them her ample 
page unrolls', * pleasure is not wrong in itself*, ^announcement 
is made — ', * reproach is due — *, * learning ennobles a man \ 

* he detests ^a/^ery ', * flight or retreat was hopeless', *the 
muscles are strengthened by grotuth \ * they gave much atten- 
tion to the tillage of the ground.* In all such cases the nouns 
are construed in the singular without the indefinite article, 
and do not admit of the plural. The meaning is the same as 
if the corresponding verb were used in each case : — to divide 
labouring, to gravitate or gravitating, to die, to work, to 

know, knowing, to be pleased, axmouxicmg, to be reproached, 
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to have learned, flattering or being flattered, to flee or to 
retreat, growing, attending (they attended much), tilling. 
Such Terbal abstracts are thus the equivalents of the cogna- 
ate verbs ; they give the action of the verb generally, and 
this constitutes a singular idea. The exceptions will be 
alluded to presently. 

In the examples hitherto given, the nouns are plainly de- 
rived, one class from adjectives, the other class from verbs. 
There are, however, nouns where we do not readily trace either 
mode of derivation, and yet we must, from the grammatical 
analogy, regard them as abstract. Such are — grace, sin, law, 
nature, mind, art, time, space, fire, light, heat, power, prin- 
ciple, industry, war, peace. Some of these words are more or 
less remote derivatives of adjectives or nouns; while some are 
possibly identified with the earliest names of the language, 
which are names of action, or verbs. They are all employed as 
abstract terms, while they are nearly all used also as class 
nouns. 

We can, in many instances, historically explain those 
abstract nouns that do not point to any adjective or verb. 
I append examples. 

* Grace ' is not traceable to any English word, adjective 
or verb. We know, however, that it is practically the mean- 
ing of the adjectives ' graceful *, * gracious ' : it does duty for 
* gracefulness ', * graciousness ' Accordingly, we may set it 
down as an adjective abstract. If, now, we trace it to Lat. 
gratia f from (adj.) gratus, our practical testis confirmed by 
the historical derivation. 

* Industry ' is an adjective abstract cognate with * indus- 
trious * : it gives the meaning of * industriousness *. But 
historically, * industry * can scarcely be said to be derived 
from * industrious ' : the two have come into English side by 
side, representing Lat. industria and fadj.J industriuSy the 
one being derived from the other. 

* Capture ' is a verb abstract, but it cannot be traced to any 
verb in English. It is Lat. captura^ from capio (I take) : we 
consider ourselves in want of the noun, but not of the parent 
verb. But without knowing the history of fk© ^OT^,^e 
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should have been led by its meaning to say that it is the 
equivalent of * taking - , and thus a verb abstract. 

* Commerce * has no cognate verb in English. Yet it 
bears exactly the same meaning as * trading ', whence we 
may at once, for all practical purposes, call it a verb abstract. 
The historical account of it takes us back to Lat. commerdum, 
and thence to commercor (I trade, traffic) : we took the noun 
and left the verb. 

* Peace * means practically * peacef ulness *, and may conse- 
quently be regarded as an adjective abstract. If, however, 
we look into the antecedents of * peace ', we shall find that 
the Lat. pax is historically a verb abstract with the sense of 
* bargaining ', * agreeing *. Thus the practical view would 
be out of harmony with the historical origin of the word. 
But in such an instance, there is perhaps little advantage in 
pushing the pupil too closely. There are many words whose 
derivation cannot be stated with absolute certainty ; and in 
remote or doubtful cases, the teacher (of Grammar — not of 
Philology) may reasonably be satisfied when the pupil knows 
the force of such words for practical use. 

A few abstract nouns are formed from nouns, and express 
state; as kingship, generalship, lordship, statesmanship, 
statecraft, friendship, manhood, brotherhood, heroism, 
journalism, bondage, slavery, bigotry, bankruptcy : — the 
state of a king, &c. * Virtue ' in the Latin is of this kind — 
literally * manhood *, or * manship *, 



Use of Adjective Abstract Nouns as Common Nouns. 

Many abstract nouns both are found in the plural, and take 
the indefinite article in the singular : * truths, a truth ' ; 
* forces, a force '. In such cases, they have departed from their 
character as abstract nouns, and have been turned into com- 
mon or class nouns ; * truths ' means not the property of 
being true, the fact common to all true statements, but the 
class * true statements * itself. * A. trutli' mawas a true doc- 
tz:ine, statement, or fact. * A force' meaaaa aa ex»xa^'& ^t 
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exercise of force, as the force of gravity, the force of the 
wind ; not the abstract property — force, 

* Virtue ', abstract, the quality common to virtuous actions 
and virtuous men : * a virtue, virtues *, kinds or species of 
virtue ; * prudence is a virtue, and one of the four cardined 
virtues '. 

* Genius ', abstract, the attribute common to certain men 
of great intellectual endowments : * a genius, geniuses *, the 
men themselves : * he has a genius for mechanics ' means 
that he is capable of mechanical invention — that his genius 
lies in the department of mechanics. 

' Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellows *. 
' Misery *, abstract noun for what is common to miserable 
being^. * A misery * is a single experience of misery ; 

* miseries' are either single experiences, or else species of 
misery — the miseries of being poor, of being tmhealthy, of 
being oppressed. 

* Variety ', abstract (from * various ' ), the general circum- 
stance of varying our occupations and pleasures, instead of 
being confined to some single pursuit. *A variety' and 

* varieties ' mean differing modes of things. 

* Curiosity ', the abstract state of mind, called also being 
curious, interested, anxious to know, *a curiosity, curiosities', 
a dass of things that inspire the feeling of being curious, or 
gratify it by their rare, remarkable, or distinguished 
character, as * a cabinet of curiosities ', * the curiosities of 
literature '. Scotchmen will say * I have a curiosity to know 
that man ', which would mean an impulse of curiosity ; but 
this is a gratuitous departure from the form * I am curiotM to 
know '. There is something unsatisfactory in the use of 
the abstract word in the following sentence of Hume: 

* The curiosity f entertained by the civilized nations, of en- 
quiring into the exploits and adventures of their ancestors, 
commonly excites a regret — .' It would sound a little 
better thus — * The feeling of curiosity , common to all civi- 
lised nations, disposing them to enquire '. * T\xe cxmosv.^"^ oi 
enquiring ' can hardly be construed upon any received. "^YixL- 

a'ple. We should Bay, with propriety, the ' c\iiioa\\.y oi\Jti^ 
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young mind ', in the sense of relating the abstract to its 
concrete, as we say * the fury of the tiger.' 

Adjective abstracts have the same meaning as the Adjective: 

* justice * is the point or points of agreement of * just ' men 
and * just * actions. The adjective presents the meaning in 
the most intelligible shape, because it directs us to the things 
that we should have to examine and compare in order to dis- 
cover the meaning. * Truth ' is understood by enquiring 
into the peculiarities common to * true assertions '. We can 
understand the abstract only through the concreUy and this 
the adjective brings before us. 

Use of Verb Abstracts as Common Nouns. 

' A conversation ' and ' conversations ' mean special in- 
stances or occasions of conversing ; and this is the general 
rule when the verbal abstracts are used as common nouns. 

* Obligations * are special instances of being under obligation ; 

* debts * are special examples of being in debt. * Feelings ' 
are specific modes or exercises of the power of feeling. 

* Eeproaches * are particular acts of reproaching. * Births ' 
and * deaths' are individual instances of being bom and 
dying. * Natures * may be regarded as a confined applica- 
tion of the abstract * nature ' to some particular cases ; 
speaking of two individuals we say their * natures ' were 
different. 

The liberty of converting such abstract words into class 
nouns is liable to abuse. We are apt to suppose that an 
abstract quality should not be declared of a plural subject 
without being itself made plural. * I drink all your healths * 
is an example, and is inelegant from the awkwardness of 
making an abstract noun plural. We do not say * I wish 
joya or happinesses to you all '. * Their natures differ ' would 
be better * They differ in nature *. 

' Knowledge ' has never been made a class noun, although 
JSir W, JSamilton has defended * knowledges * in a particular 
application. Hence the following is a gTO%% Vxct^TQ^instY — 
''Mdve yon a Jmowledgt of French?' ior * ^c> ^oM^aws^V* 
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We should not say * I have no knowledge of, * I have not 
the smallest knowledge ' ; rather, * I do not know *, * I do not 
know at all, or in any degree '. 

I doubt the propriety of the following sentence : — * The 
contrast between polygamous birds, the males of which take 
no shares in rearing the offspring, and monogamous birds, the 
males of which take large shares in rearing them, supplies 
significant evidence '. It is not merely that the phrase * take 
shares ' has contracted a technical signification wholly un- 
suited to the writer's meaning, but that the verbal noun 
* share ', which is here abstract, need not be plural though 
the subject is plural; *take no share', and *take much 
share ' would be allowable and an improvement. I should 
prefer * do not share ', and * share largely ', for reasons to be 
given afterwards. 

MATEEIAL NOUNS, 

The constituents of the globe, the raw material of com- 
merce, and many of the productions of manufactures, 
receive names that are permanently singular, that can take 
neither the indefinite article nor the plural form. Such are 
wood, bone, horn, flint, quartz, glass, crystal, diamond, 
ivory, sulphur, zinc, tin, steel, hair, lime, potash, starch, 
sugar, alcohol, jute, oakum, canvas, paper, gunpowder, 
timber, grass, hair, muscle. 

There must be many hundreds of such words in the lan- 
guage. The larger portion of them adhere to the grammati- 
cal peculiarities now stated. Some of the commoner names 
become class nouns, and assume both the article and the plural. 
In parsing, such instances should be duly accounted for. 

Additional examples, * Water ' is perhaps the most familiar 
of our nouns of material. It appears often enough in this 
character : * water is usually liquid ', * water is essential to 
vegetation '. But we have such expressions 8is, * th^ sou-cA. 
of many waters ' ; * our £eet was ordered to the Greek. ^^)ateTS* \ 
^ibe waUrs of Vichy ', &c, ; ' some waters do not soiteik Vj 
boiling '; ' the goodness of a water depends on many c^xiBea* 
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THere are two meanings indicated in these examples : The 
one is portions or masses of water ; the other is kinds, species 
or varieties of water. 

* Airs ' are different kinds of air. 

' Salt ' was originally the salt of the sea, and still bears 
that meaning ; the word is also a common noun, * salts ', * a 
salt', for many substances resembling the prototype, sea- 
salt. 

' Wood ' is a material name. It takes a plural to signify 
plantations of timber; and it has a less familiar use to 
signify species of wood. 

* Coal *, the material noun, is more frequently found in 
the plural * coals *, because we use it broken up in pieces. 
This deviation from the propriety of a material noun is 
scarcely called for ; we might use the singular form * coal * 
on most occasions ; * bring some coed ' is more refined than 

* bring coals \ 

* Peat ' is elaborately cut into equal shapes, and attention 
is thereby called to the plurality of the masses ; we should 
in consequence expect the noun to be in use as a class noun — 
' a peat, peats \ 

We have * iron ' and * irons ' (* too many irons in the fire *), 

* lead * and * leads ', * tin * and * tins ', copper ' and * coppers *, 
in all which the material noun is made a class noun to denote 
certain utensils made of the metals. This is a considerable 
stretch of irregularity ; seeing that accident decides what 
the things shall be, and that the same name may mean very 
different objects, as in the case with 'irons' and * leads'. 
Such names have a narrow technical use, and can scarcely 
be considered as a part of the universal vocabulary. 

* Sands ' are grains of sand, a meaning never mistaken. 
Less commonly, do we imderstood varieties or kinds of 
sand. 'Dust' is a persistent and exclusive noun of ma- 
terial ; the plural * dusts ' is unknown ; the singular occurs 
in one proverbial utterance, ' kicking up a dust ', the 
idea being a dust cloud. ' Ashes ' is a false plural, and a 
regular noun of material. The singular form ' ash ', with 
tJie same meamng, has obtained currency. Ofaemists speak 
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of * potash, pearlaah, soda-ewA, black ash', as well as * ash ' 
itself; we have also *aflA-coloured' and a«^pit'; while, 
in general literature, a person sometimes * knocks the ash 
of his cigar into the stove \ 

* Money ' and * cash ' may be viewed as of the present 
class. Although the form passes from the valuable metals 
to written paper, which is unsubstantial and merely sym- 
bolical, we still regard it as a thing of matter, and as cor- 
rectly designated by a material noun. * Moneys \ the plural 
is in ose for sums of money ; the corresponding singular 
' a money * is not in use. 

' Coin ' is probably in its origin a class noun, a * coin ', 

* coins '. The material noun, ' coin ', is the secondary or de- 
rived form. This course is probably not unusual. We may 
suppose that ' cake ' was originally a class noun, ' a cake, 
cakes ' ; and that the name was thence transferred to ex- 
press the material noun without reference to its divisions or 
pieces. 

' Snow ' is seldom a class noun ; the ' snows of years ' is 
figurative and exceptional. 

* Poison ' is in full use both as a material and a class noun. 

* Poison ' means the power of poisoning generally ; * poisons ' 
are the several poisonous substances. 

In this last example, as in various others, a thin line 
divides the material noun from the abstract noun ; but even 
when there is considerable doubt, ^e decision is not essen- 
tial to Grammar ; the grammatical usages being the same 
for both kinds. ' Tragedy ' and ' comedy ' are material or 
abstract nouns, very much as we please; both have class 
nouns corresponding — * tragedies ', * comedies * — meaning 
special embodiments of what the general words signify. 
Jn such instances, we had better incline to the designation 
Abstract. ' Disease ', ' fever % &o., may be regarded as 
abstract nouns. 
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THE PEONOUK 

In the Introduction, I discussed the mode of defining the 
Pronoun. I shall now consider the Classification of the 
Pronouns, and give examples of the more important con- 
structions wherein they play a part. 

The first class commonly recognised is the Personal 
Pronouns, those applicable to Persons. It will be seen 
that in the Pronouns, although not^ in the Nouns, grammar 
requires the distinction between Persons and Things. 

There are said to be three Persons, and three sets of per- 
sonal pronouns. This needs some qualification, as will 
appear on examining the details. 

The pronouns said to be of the First Person, * I ', * we *, 
apply only to persons. Only a person can act as a speaker 
or unite with others in making a declaration. 

Those of the Second Person, *thou', * you ', *ye', are 
also confined to persons, who alone can be intelligibly 
addressed. ■ 

Under the Third Person, *he', *she', *it', 'they', we 
have a mixture of persons and inanimate things. For, al- 
though speakers and hearers must have personality, the 
matters spoken about are both persons and things. Here, 
then, the designation * personal pronoun ' ceases to be appli- 
cable ; and if we would circumscribe or define the group 
with precision, we must seize hold of some other circum- 
stance. Hence the proposal* by Dr. Latham and others, 
to call them the Demonstrative pronouns. They serve to 
poi7it at the subjects of discourse between two parties — 
speaker and hearer ; and they perform this function along 
with the adjectives called Demonstrative — *this', *that*, 
* these ' * those '. When a subject just mentioned is re- 
ferred to by * he * or * it ', the meaning is as truly demon- 
strative as when we use the phrase * this man ' or * thaf 
matter ' ; the difference consists only in the greater force 
and explicitness of the phrase. And in assigning the class 
o/ *he ' and ' she % though their reference is to persons, the 
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demonstrative function must be held to be the overruling 
consideration ; the use of different words to point to in- 
dividuals possessiug the attribute of sex, is an entirely 
subordinate convenience. 



PEONOUNS OF THE FIRST PEESON. 

The ordinary uses of * I ' and * we ', as the singular and 
plural pronouns of the first person, would appear to be 
above all ambiguity, uncertainty, or dispute. Yet when we 
consider the force of the plural * we *, we are met with a 
contradiction ; for, as a rule, only one person can speak at 
the same time to the same audience. It is only by some 
exceptional arrangement, or some latitude or license of ex- 
pression, that several persons can be conjoint speakers. For 
example, a plurality may sing together in chorus, and may 
join in the responses at church, or in the simultaneous repe- 
tition of the Lord's Prayer or the Creed. Again, one person 
may be the authorised spokesman in delivering a judgment 
or opinion held by a number of persons in common. Fin- 
ally, in written compositions, the * we ' is not unsuitable, 
because a plurality of persons may append their names to a 
document. 

A speaker using * we ' may speak for himself and one 
or more others ; commonly he stands forward as the repre- 
sentative of a class, more or less comprehensive. * As soon 
as my companion and I had entered the field, we saw a 
man coming toward us* ; * we like our new curate ' ; * you 
do as poets the greatest injustice ' ; *we must see to the 
efficiency of our forces*. The widest use of the pronoim 
will be mentioned presently. 

* We ' is used for * I * in the decrees of persons in autho- 
rity ; as when King Lear says — 

* Know that we have divided 
In three our kingdom '. 
By the fiction of plurality a veil of modesty is thrown over 
the assumption of vast superiority over human beings g|e:ix!&- 
rally. Or, * we ' may be regarded as an offiidaX ioxuv. 
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whereby the speaker personally is magnified or enabled to 
rise to the dignity of the occasion. 

The editorial * we * is to be understood on the same prin- 
cipla An author using * we * appears as if he were not 
alone, but sharing with other persons the responsibility of 
his views. 

This representative position is at its utmost stretch in the 
practice of using * we ' for human beings generally ; as in 
discoursing on the laws of human natura The preacher, 
the novelist, or the philosopher, in dwelling upon the pecu- 
liarity of our common constitution, being himself an example 
of what he is speaking of, associates the rest of mankind 
with him, and speaks collectively by means of * we '. 'We 
are weak and fallible ' ; 'we are of [yesterday ' ; 'we are 
doomed to dissolution '. ' Here have we no continidng city, 
but we seek one to come '. 

It is not unfrequent to have in one sentence, or in close 
proximity, both the editorial and the representative mean- 
ing, the effect being ambiguity and confusion. ' Let ua [the 
author] now consider why we piumanity generally] overrate 
distant good '. In such a case the author should fall back 
upon the singular for himself — 'I will now consider — '. 

* We [speaker] think we [himself and hearers together] 
should come to the conclusion '. Say either * I think ', or 

* you would*. 

The following extract from Butler exemplifies a similar 

confusion : — * Suppose we [representative] are capable of 

happiness and of misery in degrees equally intense and 

extreme, yet we [rep.] are capable of the latter for a much 

longer time, beyond all comparison. We [change of subject 

to a limited class] see men in the tortures of pain — . Such 

is our [back to representative] make that any thing may 

become the instrument of pain and sorrow to us *. The * we * 

at the commencement of the second sentence — * We see men 

in the tortures ' — could be advantageously changed to * you'^ 

or the passive construction could be substituted ; the re- 

maining wes would then be consisteiitly Tergt^««oX»^^, 

From the greater empliasiB oi smgviXwtrA.-^^ «!iet^>aa 
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speakers and writers sometiines nse ' I ' as representative of 
mankind at large. Thus : * The current impressions received 
through the senses are not voluntary in origin. "What I see 
in walking is seen because I have an organ of vision \ The 
question of general moral obligation is forcibly stated by 
Paley in the individual form, * Why am / obliged to keep 
my word P ' It is sometimes well to confine the attention 
of the hearer or reader to their own relation to the matter 
under consideration, more especially in difficult or non-popu- 
lar argument or exposition. The speaker, by using * I ', 
does the action himself, or makes himself the example, the 
hearer being expected to put himself in the same position. 

PEONOUNS OF THE SECOND PERSON. 

Anomalous usages have sprung up in connection with these 
pronouns also. The plural form has almost wholly super- 
seded the singular ; a usage more than five centuries old..* 

The motive is courtesy.. The singling out of one person 
for address is supposed to be a liberty or an excess of famili- 
arity ; and the effect is softened or diluted by the fiction of 
taking in others. If our address is uncomplimentary, 
the sting is lessened by the plural form; and if the re- 
verse, the shock to modesty is not so great. This is a re- 
finement that was unknown to the ancient languages. The 
orators of Greece delighted in the strong, pointed, personal 
appeal implied in the singular * thou '. In modem German, 
*thou' fduj is the address of familiarity and intimacy; 
while the ordinary pronoun is the curiously indirect * they ' 
fSieJ, On solemn occasions, we may revert to *thou'. 
Cato, in his meditative soliloquy on reading Plato's views 
on the immortality of the soul before killing himself, says — 
'Plato, thou reasonest well*. So in the Commandments} 
' thou ' addresses to each individual an unavoidable appeal : 

* Thou shalt not \ But our ordinary means of making 

the personal appeal is, * you, air *, * you, madam ', * my Lord^ 
you \ &c. ; we reserve * thou ' for the special oa&e oi ^- 

* 'Jbe lue of the plural for the singular waa estatiUahfid aa »aiVs aa>2«ift 
b^gtaniogaftbelith centuzy.'—Morria, p. 118, § 153. 
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dressing the Deity. The application of the motivb of cour- 
tesy is here reversed ; it would be irreverent to merge this 
vast personality in a promiscuous assemblage. 

In vituperation or contempt, the force of * thou ' was at 
one time strongly marked. Sir Edward Coke, the king's 
attorney, addressed Sir Walter Raleigh at his trial thus : 
' All that he (Lord Oobham) did was by thy instigation, thou 
viper ; for I thou thee^ thou traitor '. So Faithful's judge in 
the Pilgrim's Progress addresses him * thou runagate, heretic, 
&c \ Sir Toby Belch (Twelfth Night, iii. 2) instructs his 
friend Sir Andrew Aguecheek in the composition of a chal- 
lenge : * If thou thou^st him some thrice, it shall not be 
amiss '. Petruchio's vehement outburst upon the tailor is a 
notable example (Taming of the Shrew, iv. 3). 

* You * is not unfrequently employed, like * we ', as a re- 
presentative pronoun. The action is represented with great 
vividness, when the person or persons addressed may be put 
forward as the performers : * There is such an echo among 
the old ruins and vaults, that if you stamp a little louder 
than ordinary, you hear the sound repeated * ; * Some prac- 
tice is required to see these animals in the thick forest, even 
when you hear them close by you \ 

There should not be a mixture of * thou * and * you ' in the 
same passage. Thus, Thackeray (Adventures of Philip) 
* So, as thy sun rises, friend, over the humble housetops 
round about your home, shall you wake many and many a 
day to duty and labour *. So, Cooper (Waterwitch) : * Thou 
hast both master and mistress? You have told us of the 
latter, but we would know something of the former. Who 
is thy master ? ' Shakespeare, Scott, and others might also 
be quoted. 

* Ye * and * you * were at one time strictly distinguished as \ 
different cases ; * ye * was nominative, * you * objective (dative "^ 
or accusative). But the Elizabethan dramatists confounded 
the forms irredeemably; and *you* has gradually ousted 
*jre ' Irom ordinary use. * Ye ' is restricted to the expression 

o/ strong feeling, and in this employment, o^osvrca OihioEy in 
^lie poets. 
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DEMONSTEATIVE PEONOUNS. 

These pronouns, formerly called pronouns of the Third 
Person — * he, she, it, they * — merit a large share of atten- 
tion. The clearness of composition is more dependent upon 
them than upon any single matter coming within the scope 
of grammar. 

Our language is at a great disadvantage in having but one 
demonstrative pronoun; the four forms being merely the 
varieties for gender and number. We are thus without the 
power of keeping distinct two antecedents, if they are of the 
same gender and number — ^two men, two women, two things, 
two plurals of any gender. The Latin language is profuse in 
varieties of the demonstrative — hie, t7/c, rate, is, ipse, se ; and 
so can manage with ease two or even three concurring sub- 
jects. Our weakness may be seen from the following passage 
in our translation of the New Testament (Luke xviii. 15, 16) : 
'And they (the people : no pronoun in Greek, — verb in 3rd 
plural) brought unto him also infants (to, ppe(prj) that he 
would touch them {avTa, the infants) ; but when his disciples 
saw it, they (the disciples) rebuked them {avjoh the people or 
the infants). But Jesus called them {avra, the infants) unto 
him, and said. Suffer little children (ja TraihLa) to come unto 
me and forbid them {avra, the little children) not .* In the 
Vulgate, by means of the pronouns illos and eos, two of the 
subjects are kept distinct, and the narrative freed from am- 
biguity. Our resource in such a case would be to repeat the 
antecedents in the parts where the collision is worst ; ' but 
when his disciples saw it, they rebuked the people (or the 
in/ants). But Jesus called the infanta to him '. 

' It will be afterwards seen that this defect is to some ex- 
tent supplied by certain adjectives — including the demon- 
stratives, * this ' and * that *. In the present connexion, we 
shall advert to the rules for guiding us in referring a pronoun 
to its antecedent. These rules are common to a\\ t\i<& iowi 
forms— *M she, it, they'; and they keep us right in a ^Te>«u\. 

namber of cases where there are apparently moTe t\xa\i oXL<a 
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subject of reference. Some special devices for the same pur- 
pose may be noted incidentally as we proceed. 

One rule is to interpret a pronoim as referring to the 
principal or prominent subject of the antecedent clause. The 
other rule is to interpret it as referring to the nearest subject. 
Prominence and Proximity are thus the two governing con- 
siderations ; and they very often conflict. 

* In this war both Marius and Sulla served ; Sulla increased 
his (Sulla's) reputation, Marius tarnished his. Some plead 
for him (Marius, the last named) age and illness'. Here 
Proximity is the interpreting principle. In a very important 
reference, however, such as this, the proximity should be 
aided by prominence. This might he gained by slightly 
modifying the sentence structure : * In this war both Marius 
and Sulla served. While Sulla increased his reputation, 

Marius tarnished his. Some plead for him '. In this 

second sentence, by putting Sulla in a subordinate dause, 
Marius obtains the chief place. 

The following is one of many examples in Spenser, where 

two personages are on the stage, and where the reader has 

no guide but the sense to tell which is referred to by the 

pronouns : 

* Therewith upon his crest 

With rigor so outrageous he smitt, 
That a large share it hew'd out of th« rest, 
And glancing down his shield, from blame him fairly blest.' 
In Hebrews iii. 2 we read: *Who (Christ Jesus) was 
faithful to him (1) (meaning a person to be pointed out by 
the following clause) that appointed him (2) (Christ Jesus), 
as also Moses was faithful in all his (3) (Moses') house '. 

The following rich specimen is from Roderick Bandom, 

chap. 2 : * The pedant assured his (1) patron that although 

^e (1) could not divest the boy of the knowledge he (2) had 

already imbibed, unless he (3) would empower him (1) to 

disable his (2) fingers, he (1) should endeavour, with God's 

Iielp, to prevent his (2) future improvement '. It might be 

re/Zereff fcjr meaiis of slight 'changes -. *Tkft ^^e&aaA ^ , . 

of knowledge already imbibed, unleaa he uoere em-ptAJowtd \ft 
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disable the little trickster^s fingers, ... to prevent his 
pupirs future improvement '. The pronoun now refers ex- 
dlusively to tlie pedant. 

Some readers may have been puzzled with the following 
newspaper announcement: *The Emperor Alexander pre- 
sented to the Emperor William a portrait of himself ' Of 
which ? The only rule to go by is proximity, and that would 
make it a portrait of William. The meaning intended is 
doubtless — * Alexander presented a portrait of himself to 
William'. 

The next example, from Butler, is not so obscure as might 
be expected ; ambiguity is kept off by means of the regu- 
larity of the balanced structure. 'Almost any man is 
capable of doing mischief to any other, though he {I) n^ay 
not be capable of doing him (2) good ; and if Ac (1) be cap- 
able of doing him (2) some good, he {I) is capable of doing 
him (2) more evil '. 

Occasionally writers, on becoming conscious of ambiguity, 
insert an explanatory noun immediately after the pronoun. 
This noun is sometimes, but not always, within brackets. 
Smollett writes : * The doctor begged the captain to pardon 
Morgan with his (1) wonted goodness, upon condition that 
Tie (2), the delinquent^ should make such submission as the 
nature of his (2) misdemeanour demanded '. The insertion 
of the delinquent intimates a change of reference of he, * Then 
a certain Abbot named Gyneberht, . . . went to Cead- 
walla, and asked that, if he (1) would not spare their lives, 
he (1) would at least let him (2), Cyneberht, try and make 
them Christians before they died '. 

Where the reference is to the Deity, the capital saves am- 
biguity. * And when Winifrith was left alone, God had pity 
on him, and He opened his eyes and he saw *. 

Most troublesome of all the Demonstratives is the neuter 
pronoun IT. 

* The wind blew down the wall ; it was very Taig^bi* . T^Sa 
18 ambis^oua; the pronoun being referable to *^xi^* ««^ 
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principal subject, and to * wall* as in immediate proximity; 
while the sense does not readily decide between the two. 

* Adversity gives wisdom ; it ought to be greatly prized '. 

If * adversity ' be the antecedent, the sentence had bettor 

■ stand thus : * Adversity giv/es wisdom, and ought (therefore) 

to be greatly prized * If ' wisdom * be the antecedent, say 

— * which ought &c.' 

Besides the backward reference to a noun, * it ' may also 
point backwards to an infinitive or to a clause, expressed or 
understood. * He expected to he condemned to deaths — he even 
desired it* \ * it ' referring to the infinitive, * to be con- 
demned to death '. * He shot a stag, and was fined for it * 
— that is, * for shooting the stag\ the infinitive phrase being 
implied in the first statement. ' "We had the same objects 
in view as they had, and took pains to show it \ — * to show 
(that J we had the same objects in view as they had \ *" The 
chief priests and the Pharisees had given a commandment 
that, if any man knew where he (Jesus) were, he should 
show it \ — that is, * show where Jesus was *. * Surely the 
Lord is in this place, aud I knew it not ' : the antecedent is 
not * place ', but the whole expression, * f^ that J the Lord was 
this place '. 

Again, * it * is used very extensively as a provisional sub- 
ject, the real thing predicated about following in the form 
of infinitive or noun clause, rarely as a noun. This is called 
the Prospective or Anticipative use of ' it '. * It is not 
allowed to walk on the grass ' : * it ' is the formal subject, 
anticipating the real subject, the infinitive phrase — *to walk 
on the grass *. * It is upon record that a battle between 
two armies was once broken off by an earthquake * : * it ' is 
prospective, looking forward to the noun clause — * that a 
battle . . earthquake '. * It would be selfish if we 

wished to keep him from going *. This is a nice case : * It ' 
anticipates, not the clause * if we wished &c.*, which is ad- 
verbial, but an infinitive phrase or a noun clause implied in 
^Jbat adverbial clause : * it — our wuliing (mjimiivt) , or that toe 
should wish ^ noun clause)^ to keep \iiui itoui ^oVsvs,— 'wwil'^'^ 
BeWsh if we wished &c-' 
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' It ' anticipating a noun is common enough in conversa- 
tion, but seldom finds its way into composition, except in 
very familiar style. Thackeray says: *'Ti8 surprising the 
magnetic attraction which draws people together from ever 
80 far '. Even in a historical sketch (Principal Tulloch : 
Luther — ^in * Leaders of the Reformation *) : * It seems a 
grand and heroic spectacle this solitary man in the ' old 
fortress of Coburg, looking &c.' And the other demon- 
stratives are occasionally used in the same way, and in 
similar circumstances. But such examples are not to be 
imitated. 

Hie indefinite use of * it ', where there is no visible ante- 
cedent, may also be further exemplified here. In many 
cases the reference may readily be supplied ; in others, it is 
rather intangible. * It is very cold ' — that is, of course, the 
weather ; a thing ever in the mouth of everybody one meets, 
and oonsequently in no need of being specified. * li is the 
hush of night ' : the context indicates time, * How far is'^ 
called to Forres ? ' — the inquiry refers to distance. The 
meaning in the following example, from Matthew Arnold 
fSohrab db BustumJ, hardly admits of concise expression : 

* in our tents, while it is war, 

And when 'tis truce, then in Afrasiab's towns \ 
And in the next example, the reference is at the point of 
vanishing, if indeed it has not already vanished : * We have 
DO other course for it but to steer through the twilight on 
the bearing of Burgh- Westra, and rough it out as well as 
we can by the way '. 

The worst cases of the ambiguity of the neuter pronoun 
arise from the forward or Prospective reference, which, on 
numberless occasions, is mixed up with the retrospective 
references, whether to a single term or to a clause. These 
are the complications that need to be pointedly set forth. 

The following is a double case of the Prospective reference 
by itself. * When it is asked wherein consists personal identxtx^^ 
the answer should be the same as if it were a&ked^ tohereiu 
eonsisis sameness or eqtmUty \ Each * it ' reiera to di ^"KOi^^ 
oonung after, and there ia no confusion. We ma^ iio\aiC^*^x^'* 
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cidentally that here again the balanced structure also con- 
tributes to the clearness of reference. 

We shall now give copious examples of Ambiguous con- 
struction, stating at the same time various means of over- 
coming the difficulty. The method of cure depends very 
much upon the constitution of the individual sentences. 

* When men are thoroughly possessed with zeal, it (1) is 
difficult to estimate its (2) force ; but it (3) is certain that 
its (2) power is by no means in exact proportion to t^ (2) 
reasonableness'. The main subject is 'zeal/ and to that 
the pronoun should be confined : the prospective references 
(1) (3) should be avoided. For * it is difficidt * say * there 
is (a) difficulty ' ; and for ' it is certain ', say ' but certainly 
its power *, 

' An event is said to be conditioned, if it is assumed that 
it occurs under a certain condition '. The first * it ', which 
is prospective, should be done away with ; it would naturally 
refer backward to * event ' : say * if the assumption is *. Or 
*if it is assumed to occur' — the reference now being to 

* event '. 

* If by happiness be meant a continuity of highly plea- 
surable excitement, (it is evident enough that) * evidently 
enough ' this is impossible '. The * it ' is so placed as to refer 
to the principal subject * happiness ' ; this not being the 
case, we ought to remove it. 

The idiom * it is ', beginning a sentence or a clause, is one 
of great value, enabling us to gain emphasis by inverting the 
grammatical order of subject and predicate. The occasions 
of ambiguity, however, are very frequent ; and every one 
needs to know the alternative modes of obtaining the -efiPect. 
Examples have been already given ; the one leading device 
IS to substitute for the impersonal verb, the corresponding 
verbal noun. * It is asserted', 'the assertion is made'; 

* It is proper to defer judgment ', * judgment had better be , 
deferred * ; ^ it would not be incompatible ', * there would be 

no jnoompatibility ' ; * it will be explained ', * the explanation 

wilj be given ' ; ' it may be doubted 'wVieilYiet^ , * «i dovilbt may 

^ expressed \ * The curiosity is not \Wi\>et«3L ^2fc^\. ^\mSdl 
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would seek ', is instead oi ^ it is not an illiberal curiosity 
to seek'. 

Another mode given in the examples is by 'there is\ 
instead of ' it is '. ' It was necessary that man should find 
out ', * tJiere was a necessity that man should find out *. 

"We may also adopt the alternative of giving a word more 
general than the subject ; speaking of the horse, instead of 
*it' we can say * the animal ', * the quadruped ', and so on. 
' Here a British frigate was lost in consequence of having 
tfcmck on a rock, the blow causing the ship [more general 
term, instead of * it *] to fill and founder very suddenly *. 

The prominence of the complement in adverbial form has 
also been exemplified * {It is probable that) Prohahly the 
ship will sail to-morrow '. * (It was seldom that anger de- 
pxived) Seldom did anger deprive him of power over himself *. 
Sometimes the fuller form may be considered desirable for 
enphasis, as here : * In such cases it is almost impossible to 
ascertain the truth '. 

There are many instances where a more substantial subject 
than * it * may be substituted — especially a personal subject. 
*{It has long been the custom for the Orangemen of the 
North) The Orangemen of the North have long been accustomed 
to celebrate the anniversaries of the closing of the gates of 
Deny and of the battle of the Boyne '. * {It appeared that 
he understood) He appeared to understand me well enough *. 
* {It will be in the recollection of our readers) Our readers 
will recollect that — *. * {It was hoped) Hopes were entertained 
that—'. * It was foretold that a flood would come ' — A flood 
was foretold. 

So familiar are we with * it is ' introducing a prospective 
reference, that there is a propriety in using the form as little 
91 possible with the backward reference. 

* {It may be remarked) * We may remark ' that wit is very 
commonly mixed with the ludicrous although [9^ is] not itself 
necessarily laughable. {It was asserted) * The assertion was 
made ' by Lord Chesterfield, himself a proficient in t\iQ «ix\> 
QfjarfdneLasrCt/) * the quality ', that true witne^veT occ^^vona^ 
igajgittm-m any human being anoe the creation oi t)aft^OT\^. 
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fit must be owned) *we must own', however, that as its 
essence is to give pleasure, so its tendency is to raise a smile, 
between which and a laugh {it would frequently require a 
nice casuist) * a nice casuist would be required ' to draw the 
line of demarcation.* 

The following is from De Quincey's description of his 
encounter with George III. at Windsor. * Now, for the first 
time, I was meeting him nearly face to face ; for although 
the walk we occupied was not that in which the royal party 
was moving, it ran so near it^ and was connected by so many 
cross walks at short intervals, that {it was a matter of ne- 
cessity for us) * the necessity lay upon us * * we had no choice 
but' to go and present ourselves '. The two references in * it 
ran so near it *, might be avoided : * for though the walk 
we occupied was not the one the royal party was moving in, 
it ran so near that — '. 

* Although it is impossible to agree with this opinion in 
its whole extent, aa language, whatever may be its defects, 
is the only means by which knowledge can be preserved and 
communicated ; yet it is difficult to overtake its influence or 
meaning.' The two prospective i^s should here be avoided ; 
the others, except the last, are referable to their immediate 
antecedents — * opinion ', * language ' ; the last * its influence' 
is ambiguous from the distance of the antecedent ; and may 
refer equally to * language ' and to * opinion ' . 

* It is not expected that they should do much ' ;, * much is 
not expected from them '. 

* This opinion is just, but it is possible to rely on it too 
long ' ; * but it may he relied on too long '. 

* Tennyson's meaning sometimes goes so deep that it is im- 
possible to discover it '. Here the first * it ' anticipates the 
infinitive phrase, the second is retrospective to * meaning'. 
Say — * that it cannot be discovered ', or, * that average 
readers cannot discover it *; or, briefly, * His meaning is some- 
times unfathomable '. 

*Jif 28 easier to talk of humility than to feel it\ The 
remedy may be by the pasM.ve "voic^ V\^ ^ "^xcSofej * as 
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sabject ; or by taking an indefinite pronoun — * one ' — as 
subject. 

* It (1) being this man's business to flatter and make ser- 
mons, it (2) must be owned that he was most industrious 
in it (3) '. (Thackeray.) * This man's business being to 
flatter . . . industrious in his calling [substitution of 
synonym]] '. 

' The parallel between the two cases is complete, and U 
(1) was a defect in the Education Act that it (2) tried to 
ignore it (3) '. (1) Is prospective to noun clause * that it 
tried to ignore it * ; (2) is retrospective to * the Education 
Act ' ; (3) is still further retrospective, probably to ' the 
parallel '. 

*It (1) [the Norman Conquest] did not abolish the English 
language ; but it (1) brought in a new language by its (2) 
side, which for a while supplanted it (2) as the language of 
polite intercourse, and which did not yield to the reviving elder 
speech till it (3) had infected it (2 or ' elder speech ') by the 
largest infusion that the vocabulary of one European tongue 
ever received from another '. 

* In these two ways, then, the dominance of Latin proved 
baneful to the study of English ; it (!) for many a day made 
that study seem despicable and unworthy — in effect sup- 
pressed it (2) ; and, when at last it {2tj could no longer be 
suppressed, then still it (1) overshadowed and withered 
it (2) '. 

Sometimes the first 'it' anticipates an infinitive or a 
clause, and the second * it ' refers back to the same expression. 
In such instances there is seldom any real ambiguity, the 
reference being to one subject ; yet the double action of the 
*it' always suggests the possibility of being led astray. 
*It would be absurd to make another attempt; it would be 
a mere throwing away of money * : 'it* refers first forward 
and then backward to the infinitive expression ' to make 
another attempt '. In this example — as always when both 
its are subject — the second * it ' may be regarded aa eVvh^^ 
a Tcesumption of the same position as the first * it ' "VioV^^, 
wjih » riaw tn another predication about ifc, * It ia true tkv 

4 
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purposes are innocent, but how is it to appear ? ' — namely, 
* that my purposes are innocent '. 

Two unquestionably prospective its in succession may be 
troublesome. When the expressions are co-ordinate and 
not very closely connected, there is not necessarily any dif- 
ficulty : as — * It was impossible to abolish kingly govern- 
ment ; yet it was plain that no confidence could be placed 
in the king '. Here the reference is clear enough, first to an 
infinitive, next to a clause. So : * It was at length deter- 
mined to abandon all schemes of offensive war ; and it soon 
appeared that even a defensive war was a task too hard for 
that administration'. But if one of the expressions is 
subordinate or involved in the other, the double it should be 
avoided : * It should not be forgotten that for the provinces 
it was a distinct gain to get one master instead of many '. 
Even though the meaning cannot reasonably be considered 
ambiguous, the double use of * it ' is sugg^estive of ambiguity, 
as well as awkward and inelegant. Another example : * It 
would evidently be a great assistance if it should happen to 
be the fact that one element exceeds all the rest '. 

The pronoun they merges sex, and therefore has not the 
advantage of keeping persons separate from things. "With- 
out having the same variety of reference as the singular 
neuter demonstrative, this pronoun abundantly occasions 
perplexity to the reader. 

* Many of their [the Teutons*] chief settlements, and among 
them our own settlement in Britain, happened so late 
that we know a good deal about them*, * Their* means 
persons, the Teutons ; * them * means things, settlements. 
Becast thus : * Many of the chief Teutonic [corresponding 
adjective] settlements, and among these [a form very con- 
venient for an immediate reference] our own settlement*. 
The single remaining *them' will now refer unmistakably to 
the principal subject * settlements '. 

'The Presbyterians were secured by the appointment of 

the Assembly of Divines to reiomi t\v^ cViMx^^a. «J£ter their 

model ', The reference of * tiieir* \a\.o ^i^vft^^\xi^'^^«vi^c^\«^^ 
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but, from proximity, 'divines' is a rival antecedent, and 
We are at a loss which to choose. Better say * to reform the 
church after the preshyterian model ' ; the importance of the 
qualification of * model ' is too great to be left in doubt. 

The following is an example of the confusion of * they ' 
in poetry : — 

* Happy those times 
When lords were styled fathers of families, 
And not imperious masters ! when they (1) numbered 
Their (1) servants almost equal with their (1) sons, 
Or one degree beneath them (2) ! when their (3) labours 
Were cherish'd and rewarded, and a period 
Set to their (3) sufferings ; when they (1) did not press 
Tlieir (3) duties or their (3) wills beyond the power 
And strength of their (3) performance *. 
No. 1 is lords, No. 2 sons. No. 3 servants. 

* This word Barbarians, in its first use among the Greeks, 
simply meant that the jfeople so called were people whose 
language the Greeks did not understand. They (1) called 
them (2) Barbarians even though their (2) blood and speech 
were nearly akin to their (1) own, if only the difference was 
80 great that tlieir (2) speech was not understood '. 

Here is a sentence from Thackeray : * If they (1) [the 
Prince's soldiers] miss the cupboard, they (1) will not find 
these [articles] ; if they (1) do find them (2), tJiey'R (2) tell 
no tales '. 

In the following the chances of ambiguity are lessened by 
a certain regularity of form : * The Israelites were forbidden 
even to mention the names of the gods of the Canaanite na- 
tions ; they (1) were commanded to bum or destroy their (2) 
images, their (2) altars, their (2) sacred groves ; they (1) were 
to deem accursed the precious metals of which their (2) idols 
were composed, and on no pretence whatever were they (1) 
to conclude any treaty or make any marriage with them ^*1V . 
In each assertion * The Israelites ' hold the proTninexit pVaa^. 
UTie wBuence of the balanced structure is distinctly ieU. 
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Something of the forward reference may be seen in the 
statement, * They are under way, those sacraments ' (Carlyle). 
This use of * they * corresponds to such singular forms as 
* He fell in her arms, the poor wounded Hussar \ Examples 
of * it * were given above (p. 45). 

The singular form * he of the grey coat ', * he of the one 
leg ', has a plural ; as in * they of Arcadia ', * they in FrMice 
of the best rank and station '• * They ' is used for * the per- 
, sons * ; but the meaning is incomplete, and we have to look 
forward for a qualifying adjunct. Not unfrequently a 
clause follows : * How sweet is the rest of them that lahow!' 
The corresponding singular pronoims are similarly used, 
especially with the clause. The adjunct is always restric- 
tive. 

This and That as Pronouns. 

In the use of these words, we borrow from the Latin the 
distinction between hie and ille: Tiicj 'this', is the nearer 
of two mentioned, and illej * that *, the more distant* * This * 
may refer to something immediately preceding, or to some- 
thing immediately to follow : it suits the reference of prox- 
imity better than the regular pronouns. * That ' does not 
willingly undertake the forward reference. 

In most cases, * this * and * that ' have probably a greater 
emphasis than the ordinary demonstratives, the reference 
being apparently given with more point and directness. 

'This*, like *it', refers haclcward (1) to a single term, 
(2) to an infinitive phrase, and (3) to a noun clause. 

(1) * The king took no care of his dignity. He knew that 
this was in no danger '. * This ' refers to the noun * dignity', 
immediately preceding. Perhaps the same emphasis could 
not be given by * it ', except through the aid of italics. 

(2) ' Berwick was meantime endeavouring to persuade the 
Jacobite aristocracy to rise in arms. But this was no easy 

task \ * This * stands for the pTeceding infinitive expression 

'^o persuade the Jacobite . . . acx£L^\ T^vs^ T^^t^snsi^ifi 

given with rather more stxesa tb.aa ^oxsXA.'Vi^ exsaXftdLVj ''^^»^ 
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(3) * Henry ordered certain Scottisli ships to be seized. 
The Estates declared this to be a breach of the treaties'. 
< This * is the fact that * Henry ordered .to be seized '. 

* This ', like * it ', has a prospective or forward reference, 
(1) to an infinitive phrase, and (2) to a noun clause. The 
usage draws pointed attention to the expression anticipated. 

(1) ' I learned this at least, to bear up against evil fortune 
with a cheerful heart *. * This ' anticipates the infinitive ex- 
pression * to bear up &c *. It is a very emphatic provisional 
object to ' learned '. In such an instance, * it * could not be 
sabstituted without other considerable changes. The next 
example comes near the typical use of * it \ 

* This was all thy care, 
To stand approvSd in the sight of God \ 

(2) *This' anticipating a noun clause: * This now is wicked- 
ness, that any man should seek to drive me out of the seat of 
my fathers \ * Their real complaint against him was precisely 
this, that he was not dang&rous '. These examples may be 
oompared with the similar use of ' it '. 

* That ' may be said to be confined to the hackwara refer- 
ence. It may point to (1) a noun, (2) an infinitive phrase, 
and (3) a noun clause. 

(1) * The public had little relish for the glow of enthusiastic 
peusion, or tJis richness of a luxuriant imagination. To those, 
accordingly, Queen Anne's wits made no pretensions'. 
* Those ' points back to two noims. 

(2) * He appears to have good intentions ; but that is not 
enough '• That, namely, * to have good intentions ', is not 
enough. 

(3) * All men desire happiness ; that's past doubt '. * That, 
namely, that * all men desire happiness ', is past doubt. 

* He stood his ground, and that firmly.* * That * saves by 
a pointed reference the repetition of the statement * he stood, 
his ground '. 

'Ism not BO sure of that '; Hhat is the question' \ * tK\% 
13 intolerable '; 'I do not understand this ' : in suo^ m- 
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stances, tlie pronouns refer to infinitives or clauses, expressed 
or implied ; or to actions or facts that, if expressed at all, 
woidd be expressed in these forms. 

It is in the backward or retrospective reference to nouns 
that * this * and * that * are most commonly serviceable for 
keeping off ambiguity. They may often replace *it' or 

* they * with great advantage to emphasis as well as to 
clearness. Besides, their sharp, decisive reference affords 
pleasing variety. 

* All researches should conform to the four methods if they 
are complete *. * They * may apply equally to * researches * 
and to * methods ' ; the ambiguity may be cured by * these ' 
which could apply only to * methods *. 

The same cure is applicable here : * Boys in general can- 
not be brought to get any good from the thoughts of Plato 
and Homer by their study of the tongue in which they wrote '. 
'Their* refers to * boys*, and should be omitted. *They' 
refers, by proximity, to * Plato and Homer ' ; but for this 
purpose we should prefer * these *, whereby we also avoid 
the competing reference by importance. 

* The place where his jewels were, they never ran- 
sacked; so those he kept still'. If the ordinary pronoun 

* them' had been used, it would have clashed with the pre- 
ceding * they '. * Those ' refers back unmistakeably and 
pointedly to * jewels '. There would be little objec- 
tion to * these ' here : although * those ' is more suitable 
for the distant reference. "Were the first sentence not 
inverted, * those ' would be the appropriate pronoun. 

* Though nothing else be gained by it but the stilling of a 
scandalous tongue, even thatvnll be worth thy labour*. *It* 
could not replace * that ' here, being used earlier in the sen- 
tence with a different reference ; to say nothii\g of its com- 
parative feebleness. The general reference of * that ' is cer- 
tain, although the exact form intended by the writer may 

be doubtful, * Even that thou gain the stilling &c.', — a noun 
clause implied ; or * even to gain the sllUmg &.^' — %ai infini- j 
^'re implied; or * even the sliUiug o/ a acaudalouat««;gfuA^sff^ N 
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be worth thy labour ', — a noun. All the forms give practi- 
cally the same meaning. * This * would be equally appro- 
priate, especially if the last be the intended reference. 

In the following example, *that ' gathers up till the parts 
of the process with weighty compactness : * Writing a dis- 
course coolly in the closet, then getting it by memory, and 
delivering it on Sundays, even that will not do.* By the side 
of this, it would be exceedingly weak to say : * it will not 
do even to write a discourse &c *. Moreover, * it ' is other- 
wise engaged, standing twice for ' discourse \ 

' He shall have from me five hundred pounds as her f or- 
tone ; and upon this I am sure they can live very comfortably 
together '. The reference of * this ' might be expected to be, 
by the rule of proximity, to * her fortune '; but perhaps the 
reference intended is, by prominence or importance, to the 
specific ' five hundred pounds *. In the latter case, * that ' 
might be considered more proper. Goldsmith should have 
written — *He shall have from me, as her fortune, five 
hundred pounds ; and upon this &c '. By such arrangement 
the ' pounds ' got their desired place of emphasis, and the 
propriety of * this ' is unimpeachable. 

* TTia skill in the art of composition surpassed his know- 
ledge of the world ; but thai too was far from perfection*. 
* That ' refers to the more distant antecedent, * his skill in 
the art of composition *. * This * (preceded by a different con- 
junction so as to make good sense) would refer to the nearer 
antecedent * his knowledge of the world *. 

Not unfrequently, however, * it ' and * this * or * that ' ap- 
pear in the same sentence or in successive sentences, with 
reference to infinitives or to clauses. Hence a great gain 
in variety, and especially in distinctness. 

* The bulk of the people, it is true, were degraded by ser- 
vitude, but this had no connection with feudal tenures *. 
Both pronouns refer, each in its own way, to the statement — 
*the bulk of the people were degraded by servitude* . *TV^^ 
aeema to take the £rmer hold oi the statement ToiQTTQdL\.o. 

Tte reference o£ 'this' might also be to the no\m * BetNVtuAft' 
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* It was not possible to break the enemy's line without 
running on board one of their ships. Hardy informed Nel- 
son of this \ * It * is prospective to the infinitive phrase * to 
break &c.' ; * this ' is retrospective to the whole assertion — 
' It was not possible to break . . . ships *. It is well to 
employ different pronouns for the different purposes. 

* It may be quite true that many farmers personally dislike 
gamekeepers, but what of that 9* * It * refers forward, * that ' 
refers backward, to the same clause, ' that many farmers 
. . . gamekeepers '. By the substitution of * it * for 
* that ', ambiguity would not be incurred but the question 
would be rendered tame ; by the use of ' that ' the speaker 
lays his finger on the very point at issue. 

' Men at Bome often spoke of making Britain a Boman 
province ; but it was not till a good many years after CsBsar's 
time that this was really done '. The forward reference of 
' it ' to the noun clause * that this was really done ', separates 
' this ' considerably from the matter it refers back to, * mak- 
ing Britain a Boman province '. The use of different pro- 
nouns for the different references is well enough ; but we 
are tempted to simplify the statement thus — * but this was 
not really done till a good many years, &c *. * This ' is now 
in more appropriate closeness to its antecedent. 

The use of * that ' and * this ' to recall, without repetition 
of the actual names, two individuals previously mentioned, 
is for the most part confined to poetry. Several equivalent 
pairs are given in the Grammar. (Adjectivb, § 4.) 

Pitt, in one of his great speeches on Ireland, exclaims — * I 
will not barter English commerce for Irish slavery ; that is 
not the price I would pay, nor is this the thing I would pur- 
chase '. The hearer would have some difficulty in making 
out the references. A more explicit form would be — * I will 
not barter English commerce for Irish slavery ; I will not 
pay the price, and I will not buy the article *. Or * I will 
not give away English commerce to get in return Irish 
slavery ', 
' Virtue and vice are before you\ tTii»\«aA&\^TKMaer3^\l«& 
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to x>eace '. * TMs ' is the nearer, the last-mentioned — * vice * : 

* that ' is the more distant, the first-meutioned — * virtue '. 

' Some place the bliss in action, some in ease, 
Thoae call it pleasure, and contentment these \ 

* Those ' are the first, the persons that * place the bliss 
in action ' : ' these ' are the last, such as ' place the bliss in 
ease'. 

'This' and *that' often occur — especially in poetry — 
without reference to individuals previously mentioned. In 
such cases we must fall back for explanation upon the simple 
pointing out of individuals as nearer to or remoter from the 
speaker. 

* This racks the joints, this fires the veins, 
That every labouring sinew strains, 
Those in the deeper vitals rage '. 
The description supposes the speaker as looking on and 
pointing successively to two individuals near him, then to 
one more distant, and finally to others also more distant than 
the two first. 

* The busy sylphs surround their darling care, 
These set the head, and those divide the hair, 
Some fold the sleeve, while others plait the gown '. 

* These * and * those ' are much the same in meaning as 

* some ' and * others ' in the next line ; only they are more 
vivid, as they suppose the speaker pointing out the indi- 
viduals, and marking the position of these as nearer to or 
remoter from himself. 

The idiom 'THAT of' borrowed from the French, is very 
convenient in our language. It saves the repetition of nouns 
in a particular well-known arrangement, and is most exten- 
sively used. The disadvantage of it is the superseling of 
native forms that are more agreeable to our ear. Moreover, 
the keeping up of the native forms conduces to greater 
variety of style ; the tendency of all very marked idioms ia 
to monotony. 

* I need not make selections from a speech so 'weV\-"kcvo''WT\. 
as iAaio/Pym on the trial of Strafford ' . Tbia repx^aenJca «^ 
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class of cases where the form is unnecessary ; our possessive 
case being applicable — * a speech so well known as Pym^s '. 

* Such a character as that of Frederick * — * as Frederick's '. 
In this instance, we may by an allowable ellipsis, say simply, 

* such a character as Frederick '. 

* The eloquence of Cicero was superior to that of Ceesar '. 

* Cicero's eloquence surpassed Csesar's '. Another good 
variety : * In eloquence, Cicero surpassed Ceesar ' ; still 
better, * Caesar was surpassed by Cicero '. 

*If we compare the writings of Aristotle with those of 
Plato ' : * if we compare Aristotle's writings with Plato's ' ; 

* if we compare Aristotle with Plato, in their writings *. 

* If we compare the brain of the sheep with that of the 
dog* : *if we compare the sheep's brain with the dog's'; 

* if we compare the sheep and the dog, as to their brain '. 

* The song of the nightingale is more various than that of 
the thrush' — the nightingale's, the thrush's. *In variety 
of song, the nightingale excels the thrush '. 

* The agency of light is distinct from that of sound '. 

* Light acts (operates) in a way different from sound '. 

* The general view which Plato gives of Astronomical 
science is diametrically opposed to that of Socrates '. * In 
the mode of viewing Astronomical science generally, Plato 
is diametrically opposed to Socrates '. 

* The pleasures of the imagination, taken in their full ex- 
tent, are not so gross as those of sense, nor so refined as those 
of the understanding *. * As to its pleasures (or, as a source 
of pleasure) the imagination is not so gross as the senses, 
nor so refined as the understanding '. 

* All sensations are reducible to those of Touch '. "We 
might omit the pronoun — * reducible to Touch *. In such 
an important statement, we should not be wrong in repeat- 
ing the noun. 

* The number of bodies yearly exposed in the Morgue is 
about 300, of which five-sixths are (those of) males ' ; or * the 
bodies of males '. 

' Jiz the next department, t?iat 0/ poltwrj ', Here we need 
ootbin^ but a, comma or a dash. ; ' In Vii^ "Dl«x.\. ^'e^«c\aa!sc^ 
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— pottery '. If anything else is needed for this case, ifc is 
one of the phrases — * namely ', * that is ', * that is to say ', 
* to wit ' (old-fashioned), * viz.' 

* The course of history is like (that of) a great river wan- 
dering through various countries '. 

' When Milton compares Satan^s appearance, after his 
fall, to f'that of J the sun suffering an eclipse '. 

' The action proposed to he celehrated was (that of) ^neas's 
settling himself in Latium '. 

* In the eleventh century, as now, the dominant Teuton 
knew himself by no name but (that of) Englishman, and was 
known to his Celtic neighbours by no name but f^that of J 
Saxon '. 

' The common conception of an army of fanatics is Cthat 
of J an army mad for one set of tenets *. 

* When the Parliament had met, Pym was the first to 
rise. We know his appearance from his portrait — a portly 
form which a court waiting-woman called that of an ox '. 
Say — * compared to an ox '. 

There are many sentences where the expression * that of ' 
helps out a comparison. In these cases, we should seek the 
aid of the balanced structure, so as to place in correspond* 
ing positions the individuals that are compared. A few 
examples will show the advantage of repeating either the 
noun itself or some synonymous word. 

* Hie hnighta of England found worthy rivals in the hnights 
of France *, * Those of France * would overturn the balance. 

' The history of a battle is not unlike the hiato^-y of a ball ' ; 
not ' that of a ball '. 

* The face of justice is like the face of the god Janus '. 

* The King's troops at first fought better than those of the 
Parliament *. Substitute the synonym * adherents ' : * than 
the adherents of the Parliament *. Or simply — * the Parlia- 
mentarians \ 

The modes of varying the form of the senteiic© ^oxii'^. "afi^i 
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be easily exliausted. One or two farther examples are 
added. 

' Their dress and character seemed those of merchants of 
a higher class '. * From their dress and character they 
seemed merchants of a higher class ' 

* His dress was that of a shepherd '. Alternative forms : 
'His dress was the dreaa of a shepherd' — *a shepherd's*. 
' He was dressed like a shepherd ', ' he wore a shepherd's 
dress'. 

' Though he talked like a man of sense, his actions were 

those of a fool '• * He acted like a fool '. 

* 

Though the pronoun ' that ' takes an adjunct most usually 
in the form of the preposition-and-noun phrase, this is not 
its only form of adjunct. The participle or participial phrase 
is not uncommon, and the adjective clause is familiar to us 
through the awkward combination * that which ', ' those 
which ', 

* John's plan is simpler than that adopted hy you *. ' That ' 
is here burdened with a participial apposition. A lighter 
form would be — * than yours '. 

* There was a great contrast between the scene we had 
just left, and that which we now entered upon '. A clause is 
bung upon *that*. It would be preferable to repeat the 
noun, and improve the balance : * The scene we had just 
left contrasted strongly with the scene we now entered 
upon '. 

* The specimens of this year are inferior to those exhibited 
informer years ' : another participial adjunct. It is scarcely 
worth while to establish the balance. We might stop at 
* inferior ' without perceptible loss. 

* That ' is frequently used in the absolute way for * the 
thing', *the object', *the individual', to be pointed out 
defbitely by a restrictive expression immediately following. 
This expression is perhaps oftenest an adjective clause, 

though other forms are also more or less eoTMsxaw, 
*What 'often oovers conveniently "boWv x^^^^^ wA«cl- 
tooedent. * TJuit which we bave seen m^^ \lwwc^'— ' MaWi.^ 
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we have seen ', &o. ' I tell you that which [= whai] you 
yourselves do know '. 

' Those who think must govern those that toil *, Here the 
aid of * what * is not available. ' Those ' stands absolutely 
for * the persons ', and these are quite unknown till the ac- 
companying clause explains. 

This usage is common to ' that ' with the ordinary demon- 
stratives. 

In the following example from Jeremy Taylor * they ' is 
gimply a variety for the same meaning as * those ' : * Anger 
is troublesome, not only to tJwse that suffer it, but to tliem 
that behold it '. 

The IiiDEFlNiTB Demoxstkattve pronouns are employed 
when it is desirable to state an action without precisely 
naming the subject. The chief members of the class are 

* They' and * One'. 

* They ' is not of equal importance with * one '. It is most 
usually found in connection with verbs of saying, telling, 
&o. : * They B&y—they tell me — that there is no danger *. 
'They' stands for whoever expresses an opinion on Cihe 
matter : it is the popular voice. 

This use is mostly familiar and conversational. In more seri- 
ous composition, other forms are sought to give relief: 

* There is said to be no danger ' ffassive voice J ^ * I hear there 
is no danger ', * No danger is apprehended *, &c. * One ' does 
not readily take the place of * they ' in such instances. 

Here may be classed such examples as the following : ' At 
Vienna they were not altogether displeased at the King's 
landing in Germany '. * They * is not quite definite ; pro- 
bably * the government ', * the authorities ', are meant. * In 
Germany they manage things better ' : that is, whoever has 
the management. It might be held an equivalent to say — 

* The Oermans manage things better * : or, by the passive 
voice, * Things are managed better in Germau^ '. 

*^?n^ oaanot be too careful \ The speaker me«a% ^-o «k\»^A 
general fact; as if lie had said— * People cannot -*• "^^^ 
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remark is applicable to everybody, and yet it points to no 
one in particular. 

This pronoun continually lands writers in difficulties. 
English idiom requires that, when the pronoun has to be 
again referred to, it should be used itself a second time. The 
correct usage is shown by Pope : * One may be ashamed to 
consume half one's day's in bringing sense and rhyme to- 
gether.' It would be against idiom to say * half his days '. 

Still the repetition of the pronoun is often felt to be heavy, 
and writers have recourse to various substitutions. Even an 
ear accustomed to the idiom can scarcely accept with un- 
mixed pleasure this instance from Browning : — 

* Alack ! one lies oneself 
Even in the stating that one*8 end was truth. 
Truth only, if one states so much in words *. 

The representative * I * or * we *, as already mentioned 
(p. 38), occasionally acts the part of * one \ The follow- 
ing sentence presents a curious alternation of * we * with 

* one * — possibly not accidental (George Eliot) : * It's a 
desperately vexatious thing, that after all one^s reflec- 
tions and quiet determinations, we should be ruled by 
moods that one can't calculate on beforehand *. By the use 
of * we ' here, a more pointed reference is suggested, while 
the vagueness actually remains. 

Fenimore Cooper, like Scott, is not very particular ; an 
example may be quoted : * Modesty is a poor man's wealth ; 
but as toe grow substantial in the world, patroon, one can 
afford to begin to speak truth of himself as well as of his 
neighbour '. Were Cooper a careful writer, we might per- 
suade ourselves that he chose * we * and * one ' with a pur- 
pose : ' we ' might indicate that the speaker had himself 
and the patroon directly in his eye, although at the same 
time he wanted to put it generally ; and * one ' might hint 
that modesty succeeded in getting the better of him. But 

* himself ' and * his ' would alone show that such speculations 
are too refined for the occasion. 

The form * a man ', which was at one time common, seems 
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to be reviving. In * Adam Bede * we have : * A man 
can never do anything at variance with his own nature '. 
We might substitute * one *. 

* Men ' was more frequent in good writing formerly than 
now. * Neither do men light a candle, and put it under a 
bushel '. * Do men gather grapes of thorns ? ' Hume is fond 
of expressing a general subject by * men *. 

The occasional use of 'you' in familiar composition, to 
express the general statement with some vividness, has been 
already noticed, (p. 40.) 

' Small birds are much more exposed to the cold than 
large ones \ This usage is hardly ' indefinite * : and it needs 
no further exemplification. 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

I here append additional examples of the distinctive uses 
of the relative pronouns ; employing * that * for restriction, 
and * who', * which ', for co-ordination. 

Yarious substitutes that may on occasion be desirable for 
one purpose or another, will be noticed incidentally, These 
are of the utmost importance ; seeing that compositions of 
all kinds are exceedingly apt to be overburdened with rela- 
tive constructions, and especially with the proper relatives. 

The co-ordinating use of * who * and * which * is seen when 
the antecedent is completely expressed and known without 
the help of the clause introduced by the relative. This re- 
lative dause simply adds in a convenient form farther infor- 
mation concerning an individual already definitely pointed 
out. The relative itself points to the individual in question, 
and has also a varying connective power : it may, accord- 
ingly, be replaced by a personal or a demonstrative pro- 
noun and a conjunction. 

The typical cases of the co-ordinating use are when the 
oonjnnction that may be substituted is of the co-ordinating 
olass. ' The other man, whose business was to commmiicate 
with Chamock, was a rufBian named Chambers^ V)hA Vi'a^ 
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served in the Irish army*. The relative clauses are here 
co-ordinate : they add further knowledge of the individuals 
referred to, these being held as previously described in full. 

* And his ', * and he ' might be substituted for ' whose ' and 

* who *. Again : * The Royal power was in conflict with two 
enemies : the feudal independence of the nobles, which it 
wished to destroy ; and the growing municipal freedom of 
the great c.ties, which it wished to curb \ * Which ' is the 
same as * and it (this, that) * — a co-ordinating conjunction 
and a demonstrative pronoun. 

The same explanations apply in the following examples : 

* This curious design I bought of a nun in France, who 
passed years in toil upon the conceit, which is of more value 
than the material \ * We had the satisfaction not only of 
preserving the poor fellow's leg, but likewise of rendering 
the doctor contemptible among the ship's company, who had 
all their eyes on us during the course of this cure, which 
was completed in six weeks '. 

The conjunction to substitute is sometimes of the Subordi- 
nating class. The relative clause is then adverbial in na* 
ture ; and the classing of such instances under the Co-ordi- 
nating head may seem to involve a contradiction. But co- 
ordination is here contrasted, not with subordination, but 
with restriction. And the examples in question are for the 
most part clauses expressing reason or cause, explanation,^ 
concession ; which, though logically subordinate, are 
often held important enough to be entitled to a separate 
statement in apparent co-ordination. The cases thus svM- 
ciently resemble typical co-ordinating cases to be classed 
along with these in contrast with the cases of restriction. 
These latter, as' we shall see, may be occasionally resolved 
in a curiously similar manner : the conjunction being of 
the Conditional class. 

* It is strange that he should have been ungrateful to you, 

who did so much for him \ The kind of connection estab- 

IzsJbed by * who * might be given, in the resolved form, thus : 

'after you — since you — seeing ^co^iSl^eiIm^^ t\Mi.t you — did 

so much for him \ The substiUvtion \a a wiJoat^a2Qa.^ak% ^tl- 
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iunction and a personal pronoun. Similarly with * whicli ' : 
' He insisted on building another house, which he had no use 
Fbr '. That is — * although he had no use for it \ 

* Murray's enemies in Scotland, who were both numerous 
uid powerful, comprised two parties : the friends of the old 
Dburch, who were anxious for the restoration of Mary ; and 
Qie House of Hamilton, who were jealous of Murray's great 
power*. In none of these cases does the relative clause 
Limit more strictly an antecedent that is but partially de- 
Qned ; the antecedents are fully described already. The first 
* who ' is a typical case of co-ordination ; in the two other 
cases, a cause is assigned, or, to say the least, an explanation 
suggested. 

Thus far * who * and * which ' are similarly used : * who ' 
referring to persons, like * I ', * thou ', * he *, * she ' ; * which * 
making the other references, like * it ', * this *, * that '. "We 
have now to notice a peculiar use of * which *, common to it 
with the corresponding demonstratives just enumerated — the 
reference to a preceding infinitive phrase or noun clause, ex- 
pressed or implied : * We shall have the governess in a day 
or two, which will be a great satisfaction '. * Which ' is the 
same as ' and it (this, that) ', namely, ^ that we shall have 
the governess * (noun clause), or * having the governess * 
[infinitive phrase). Many of the examples under the demon- 
stratives could be cited for illustrating this usage. 

When the relative clause is needed to point out definitely 
khe otherwise unknown, or vaguely suggested, antecedent, 
it is said to be restrictive ; and the introducing relative pro- 
lonn is then said to be restrictive. For this purpose, the 
latisfactory pronoun is * that *. A few simple examples will 
3ring home the usage clearly : * I have something that will 
rait you * ; * this is the house that Jack built * ; * blessings 
)n the man that invented sleep*; 'cats that wear gloves 
»itch no mice \ 

We cannot here, as in the co-ordinating use, strike out 
;he relative clause and yet leave a satisfying &en^Q. "^^ 
lear the statement, and are then ready to deman^L i\«^i^lct 
-~^urAa/ sort of thing P' 'what house?' * xoKat xn«n^' 

6 
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* which cats P ' And the sense is entirely in abeyance, use- 
lessly incomplete, or different from what is intended, until 
the introduction of the modifying clause. 

Here it may be remarked, in passing, that the restrictive 
relative may sometimes be resolved, after the manner of the 
co-ordinating relatives, into a conjunction and a demonstra- 
tive pronoun. The conjunction is mostly, if not always, of 
the strictly conditional class (subordinating). 'Cats thai 
wear gloves catch no mice ' may be resolved thus : * Cats, 
if they wear gloves, catch no mice * ; * Cats, when they wear 
gloves, &c. * — * when * being practically conditional. But 
these resolutions are never quite satisfactory equivalents, the 
extent of the subject not remaining precisely the same. 

Many good writers use * who ' and * which *, as well as 

* that ', for the restrictive meaning. But this mixture of 
usages should be discouraged; and 'that' should be put 
forward as the sole proper representative of restriction. "We 
might urge the variety attainable by this distinction ; but 
the great argument for the separation of functions is the 
avoidance of ambiguity. 

■ The following examples will shew that the danger is not 
imaginary or slight : — 

* It is requested that all members of Council, who are also 
members of the Lands Committee, will assemble in the 
Council-room.' This might mean that all the members of 
the Council are members of the Lands Committee ; the real 
meaning is expressed beyond a doubt by * that * ; it might 
also be expressed by * siLch members as *. 

* The volume may be cordially and confidently recom- 
mended to all geologists to whom the Secondary rocks of 
England are a subject of interest.' The author probably 
intends to restrict * all geologists ', but he signifies that they 
are all interested in the Secondary rocks. There wovild be 
no mistake if the relative were * that *, or ' such as ' ; ' all 
geologists thai take an interest in the Secondary rocks of 
England '. 

*The Fellows whoy in conformity with their oaths, had 
re/used to submit to this usurper, had been drivoi forth 
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from their qniot cloisters and gardens *. It would be some- 
what bzizardous to affirm whether the writer means that all 
the Fellows had refused to submit and had consequently 
been driven forth, or whether only a part of them had. The 
first sense might be indicated by a comma after * Fellows '. 
The second sense would be brought out clearly and unmis- 
takeably by * that '. 

The advantage of the idiomatic distinction comes out 
when we consider such a slovenly abuse of * which ' as the 
following : * The petice which was now made, which is 
known as the Peace of Westphalia, made some important 
changes in Europe '. The first * which * is restrictive, the 
second co-ordinating. This awkward clash might be ob- 
viated : * the peace {that was) now made '. 

The next example will strike the most careless reader: 
'Next in importance to the Aryans we must place those 
which are called the Semitic nations, among whom those 
with whom we have most concern are the Hebrews, the 
Phoenicians, and the Arabs *. * Which * is restrictive, the 
clause selecting a smaller class ; the first ' whom * is co-or- 
dinating, the antecedent being already fully known and 
expressed; the second 'whom' is restrictive, a particular 
set being indicated. The double use of the demonstrative 
' those ' combines with the use of the relatives to make the 
sentence oppressively heavy. Besides, the transition from 
* which * to * whom ' is rather disrespectful to the recognized 
usage of the pronouns. The mere substitution of 'that' 
would do little to lighten such composition as this : ' Next 
in importance to the Aryans we must place (those which 
are called) the Semitic nations, among whom (those with 
whom) we have most concern (are) * with' the Hebrews, &c.'. 

While * who ' and * which ' are very common, especially in 
books, in the restrictive sense, ' that ', on the other hand, has 
never been much used in the co-ordinating sense for * who ' 
or * which *• It can never act for * which ' in referring to 
a preceding infinitive or clause. A few examples may b^ 
quoted. 
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In Hamlet, we have * the cock, that is the trumpet to 
the mom * ; the meaning would be more properly given by 

* which*. 

* Has not your sister here, that never disobliged me in her 
life, as good a right as you ? ' Goldsmith should have writt^i 

* who * ; the antecedent is fully given. It might be supposed 
that, if the meaning in the writer's mind were fully given, 
the expression would stand thus : * Has not your sister here, 
one (or ^ a person ') that &c. '. But this speculation is hazar- 
dous. See also below. 

Thackeray occasionally affects this usage. * Harry re- 
mained with his regiment tliat was garrisoned in Brussels *. 
According to the general use of * that *, we should under- 
stand that Harry had a plurality of regiments, a particular 
one of the number being selected here. Again : ' The dispo- 
sition for attack was completed under a severe fire from the 
enemy's guns, {that) * which ' were better posted and more 
numerous than ours \ 

The frequent use of * that * after a personal pronoun is 
very notable. * I that speak unto thee, am he.* Here we 
are almost under the necessity of supplying mentally a noun 
placed in apposition to * I * and limited or defined by the 
relative clause following : ' I, (the man) that speaks imto 
thee, am he *. The person of the verb would be changed in 
deference to the expressed pronominal antecedent : * I that 
speak*. So: *Thou that wast seal'd in thy nativity the 
slave of nature, &o*. '"Wast* stands in the way of the 
supposition of an ellipsis : we cannot say * thou ^a manj 
that wast seal'd '. Still, on the formal suppression of the 
real antecedent, the verb * was * would bend to the superior 
attraction of the apparent and expressed antecedent : ' Thou 
that wast *. 

Further examples : 

* I that did never weep now melt in woe *. 

* And will she yet debase her eyes on m«, 

That cropp'd the golden prime of this sweet pxixice» 
And made her widow to a woful bed ^ 
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On m«, whose all not equals Edward's moiety ? 
On me, thai halt md am mis-shapen thus P ' 

Rich m. 
The correct form appears in the following : * I, who know 
that enemy well, cannot think of such a battle without 
dismay'. 

After a superlative, * that ' should be used. Not * he was 
the first person who discovered ', but * the first person that 
discovered '. A shorter form is allowed — * the first to dis- 
cover '. Few grammarians would now support * which ' as 
comparable to ' that ' in this usage. 

'The Bomans were the hest soldiers and the wisest law- 
makers that the world ever saw \ 

* 'ShQ first protector whom (* that') the English found among 
the dominant caste was Archbishop Anselm '. 

Macaulay speaks of ' the two greatest and most salutary re- 
volutions f which J * that ' have taken place in England '. 

'Murder, therefore, is the most atrocious of all crimes, 
which affect individuals only, in the sight both of mankind 
and of the person who has committed it '. * Of all crimes 
that affect individuals only, murder is the most atrocious, 
both in the sight of mankind, and in the sight of him that 
has committed it * — * in the sight of the murderer's self '. 

'Brown's Inquiry into Cause and Effect is one of the 
most valuable contributions to science (for which we are in- 
debted) ' that we owe ' to the last generation '. 

In the following construction, somewhat resembling the 
superlative, ' that ' is also to be preferred. * Man is the 
OWLY animal f which J * that ' can combine sociality with soli- 
tude ' ; or, shorter thus — ' the only animal able to unite 
sociality and solitude '. More concrete — ' the only animal 
that can live either sociable or solitary '. 

' Adrian lY. was the only Englishman that ever sat in the 
papal chair '. 

After ' ALL ' a strong restriction is desirable. ' The higher 
and middle classes h&ye been too an^dous to t^<d V)![iAXt 
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children out of all employments f' which) * that ' have any- 
thing mechanical in them '. This might have been ' all me- 
chanical employments ' but for the desire to put stress on 
the word * mechanical ', which is done by the use of a clause. 
The effect would be still better thus : * employments that 
have in them anything mechanical ' [the emphatic word 
thrown to the end] ; or, * employments (in) anywise me- 
chanical \ 

* All that live must die '. 

* I made him a present of aU the good sermons fwhichj 
' that ' have been printed in English '• 

After a negative, the purely restrictive * that * should be 
used. * There are no races in respect of which the preceding 
observations do not apply *. Otherwise ; * hut (that do not) 
come under the preceding observations '. 

' No man who has written so much is so seldom tiresome ': 
* that ' is preferable. 

*He wrote on no subject which he did not enrich with 
valuable thought *. * That he did not enrich ' ; or, * but he 
enriched * ; or, * without enriching it *. 

* For there was never yet philosopher 

' Thai could endure the toothache patiently '< 

The same strong restriction is appropriate in other case^ 
that are more or less similar. 

' There is scarce a poet or historian among the Koman 
authors of those times, whom he has not translated in Sejanus 
and Catiline '. More satisfactorily : ' that he has not trans- 
lated ', or, ^ hut he has translated '. 

So : ' Ben Jonson managed his strength to more advan- 
tage than any who preceded him '. Eather — ' any that pre- 
ceded him '. 

* If there be any other substitutes, of which I am not 
aware '. Very ambiguous : it may mean — * I am not aware 
whether or not there are any other substitutes ' ; and also, 

'If there be any other substitutes ihfxt I do not know of '. 
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For the first meaning — * If there be any other substitates, 
and I do not know whether there be or not '. 

' Whose ' stands as a possessive form for both the restric- 
iive use and the co-ordinating use. It should not be employed 
when there is any danger of ambiguity : other modes of ex- 
pression may readily be found. The old rule that * whose ' 
applies only to persons, is altogether at variance with literary 
usage. 

One or two co-ordinating examples of * whose ' have 
already been brought in incidentally. ' The Knight ex- 
changed Balisarda for a less deadly sword, of which he 
carefully blunted the point and edge ' — * whose point and 
edge '. Co-ordinating reference to a thing. 

* Those classes of which the inclinations are generally on 
the side of order and authority, were eager to promote 
popular reforms '. The expression is lightened thus : * The 
classes whose inclinations are &c.'. 

' Christ expressly told Pilate that his kingdom was one, the 
members of which did not fight '. The composition is more 
firmly knit thus : * his kingdom was one whose members did 
not fight '. 

* Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel. 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.* 

' Thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing, 
A man that fortune's buffets and rewards 
Hast ta*en with equal thanks : and blest are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well conmiingled 
That &c.* 

An exceedingly important substitution is seen in many 
of the cases where the relative pronoun joins with a pre- 
position to make up an adverbial phrase. This adverbial 
phrase may often be replaced by a relative adverb, co-ordin- 
ating or restrictive. 

' The place (in which) *■ where * the impeaohxneiit oi "^ox' 
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ren Hastings was conducted was worthy of such a trial '• 
This is superior even to the form — * The place that the im- 
peachment was conducted in\ 

* The. only navigable channel ran very near to the left 
bank, where (= on which) the headquarters of the enemy had 
been fixed, and where (= on which) the batteries were most 
numerous.' 

* I have given thee a faithful history of my travels, where- 
in (= in which) I have not been so studious of ornament as 
of truth *. 

* That great city, f'on which J * whereon ' the whole duchy 
depends, would have opened its gates.' 

* "We see the ground whereon these woes do lie '. With the 
proper restrictive relative, we should say — * that these woes 
do lie on '. Either is preferable to * on which *. 

* It was necessary to find some new mode hy which the 
charges of the war might be defrayed ' : or * some new mode 
whereby the charges might be defrayed '. Also, more simply, 

* some new mode of defraying the charges '. 

* The night cometh, when no man can work '. This is ele- 
gant for * in which, during which no man can work '. 

' None can venture to fix the precise moment {at which) 

* when * either distinction ceased.' 

*A soldier pierced his side, whence {from which) there 
issued blood and water '. 

* The police actively sought for the dens from which so 
much treason proceeded '. * The dens that so much treason 
proceeded from ' ; or * whence so much treason proceeded '. 

* He hurries towards Madrid to solicit mercy ; whither (or 
to which J towards which) also othermessengers were hurrying 
on the like errand '. 

* But ' a» a relative. For a negative restriction, this is a 
very emphatic form. The following are examples. * There 
is no moral rule (which) *that' does not bend to circum- 
stances.' Say — ' hut bends to circumstances '. * There 
is no conceivable object of vision ^ which is not J ' hut is' 

ooloared \ 
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* There is no man that hath left house, or parents, 

(who shall not) * but ' shall receive * . 

' There was not a regiment which he did not inspect with 
minute attention * ; * hut he inspected '. 

* Who is there that would not pity them ? '^ * Who (is 

there) hui would pity them ? ' The interrogation has the 
force of a negative statement. 

In many instances a pronoun is brought in along with 

* but ' : more especially a demonstrative. With * but ' alone 
there is no apparent subject, object, &c. 

* There's ne'er a villain dwelling in all Denmark 
l^ut ^e's an arrant knave '. 

The *he' is quite unnecessary. With this example the 
following may be compared : * On the bench of justice he 
declared that there was not one heretic in forty thousand 
who was not a villain '. In so strong a statement, the most 
forcible as well as most elegant construction is — * There was 
not one heretic in forty thousand hut was a villain '. Not 

* but he \ 

* There was never yet fair woman hut she made mouths in 

a glass *. The * she ' is not needed. * But ' gives a neat 
alternation for ' that did not make mouths '. 

* There was not a bay or a haven hut it was freer to our 
forefathers than to the natives '. ' It ' may be dispensed 
with. 

' There's not a one of them hut in his house 
I keep a servant fee'd '. 

Here the inserted pronoun is in the possessive. The ordi- 
nary form is scarcely so energetic : * not (a) one of them in 
whose house I (do) not keep a servant fee'd '• 

' Scarce a skull's cast up 
But well he knew its owner '. 

For — ' whose owner he knew not well ', 

Sometimes a relative is found : * If he landed, what would 
he find? An open country ; . . • not a river hut which 
could be forded '. Such an example points pretty clearly 
to the original ellipsis ^ 
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' As ' is the common relative after ' such ', and is not tm- 
frequent after * same '. This construction, like the last men- 
tioned) is the result of a great ellipsis. * Such — as ' is a 
most useful interchange with * those (the) that ', ' they that \ 
&c. 

' Let the elders that rule well he counted worthy of douhle 
honour, especially they who labour in the word and doctrine *. 
The proper relative here is the restrictive * that '. The form 
' those that ' might also be used for ' they that ' ; but the 
best form is perhaps * especially such as labour '. 

* The inhabitants of Gaul, especially in those parts which 
lie contiguous to Italy, had acquired some refinement. 

* That * is the proper relative here. * Those parts that lie con- 
tiguous ' might be smoothed down to * the parts that \ * Such 
parts as lie contiguous * might also be used. * The parts 
pying] contiguous to Italy ' would, however, be quite suffi- 
cient. 

*The soldier was then subject to exactly the same law 
which governed the citizen '. The idiomatic relative would 
be * that ' * the same law that governed '. The recurrence 
of the proper relative may be avoided by the use of * as ' : 
' the same law as governed the citizen *. 

' The Welsh did not keep Easter on the same day that the 
rest of the Western Churches did *. * That * is idiomatic : 
we may also give ' the same day as \ 

Examples of earlier constructions after * such * are reserved 
in the meantime (see p. 83). We shall first cite a number 
of miscellaneous examples, illustrative of various points. 

* Of the manner in which we judge of other men * : * Of 
the way that we judge of other men * ; * of our manner of 
judging*, *The manner in which * is cumbrous and unnecessary, 
as well as at variance with the restrictive meaning. * The 

manner wherein ' would be felt as too weighty and formal 

for the occasion. 

' A paralytic limb is a limb (the movement of which) 

* whose movement * is not consequent upon f that J ' the ' 
menial state f which J ' i^at ' is usually followed by such a 
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movement '. Or — * A limb that is paralysed does not move 
in response to the mental states that usually cause move- 
ment of the body.' 

' Mental power, even when abused, is a nobler and better 
power than that which consists merely in corporeal strength.' 
< Than the power that consists ' ; ' than what consists ' ; ' than 
such power as consists ' ; most elegantly, ' than mere cor- 
poreal strength '. 

'Aristotle says, virtue is the law of our nature, under 
which we are bom'. Better, 'virtue is the law of our 
nature, (and) under that law were we bom '. The relative 
here is inadequate for emphasis ; and we need to resolve it 
into its equivalent demonstrative and conjunction. (See 
Gh»mmar, p. 193, § 14.) 

' Several of the Emperors wished to take away all images 
and pictures out of the churches, which the Popes did not 
wish to have done *. At first sight * which ' might be men- 
tally referred to * churches ' or * images and pictures * ; and 
it is not till we reach the end of the sentence that we see 
that the reference is to neither of these, but to the ' taking 
away ' of them. The remedy is — * and this — * or ' hut this — '. 

' He is a man of real energy, and who flies at high game '. 
Two restrictions are here made upon ' a man ', but they are 
incongruously expressed. The ' and ' is meant to couple 
the adverbial phrase — * of real energy '—remnant of a clause 
' that possesses real energy ' — and the relative clause ; but 
from its position we suppose it connects the relative clause 
with the principal. * He is a man of real energy, and one 
that flies at high game '. Or make the two clauses co-ordi- 
nate — ' He is a man of real energy, and flies at high game '. 

The restrictive relative does not apply well when a noun 
is already qualified even by an adjective. ' By this process 
we come at last to a highest genus that cannot he defined '. 
If the relative clause stood alone it would be correct, as it is 
meant to limit * genus ' ; but * genus ' is already limited by 
' highest ', and ' that cannot be defined ' is co-ordinate with 
that limited class. It might, therefore, be ' which cannot 
be defined ', or * a highest genus, one that u mde&iifiSt^A^ ^ 
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Once more — ' a highest genus, a genus that cannot be de- 
fined', the noun being repeated to take on an adjective 
clause explanatory of the first and equivalent description 
* highest *. 

' No education can entitle to the appellation — a Poet, a 
dull and unobservant mind, or one, though neither dull nor 
imobservant, in which the channels of communication be- 
tween thought and expression have been obstructed or 
closed '. Much better here to convert * a dull and unobser- 
vant mind ' into the clause * a mind that is dull and unob- 
servant '. The ' in which * cannot be resolved into that — in, 
without an extreme separation of the preposition from the 
relative. For such instances, I should prefer the adverbial 
relative * where ', or * wherein ' ; but most people would 
refuse to make a change. 

* There are some attributes expressed by general words, 
of which this may seem more doubtful*. Bestriction is 
here the meaning, but we could scarcely substitute * that * 
for * which *. For one thing, * that * as a relative prefers a 
close antecedent, and would be most readily connected with 

* general words *. For another thing, the restrictions 

* some ', and * expressed by general words ' narrow the class 
to the area intended ; and of that narrow class, the clause 
' this may seem more doubtful ' is spoken. To couple clauses 
with phrases on an equal footing is always awkward ; and 
the best remedy is to change the structure. * This may seem 
more doubtful regarding certain attributes expressed by 
general words '. 

* Breathes there a man, with soul so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said — P* — (Scott.) 
By putting * that * for who we should have the restrictive 
relative for * man ', were it not for the phrase * with soul so 
dead ', which stops the way. There is here the awkwardness 
just mentioned of coupling a phrase with a clause. What 
is worse, the * so * needs something to follow, and can be 
satisfied only with the clause * as never to have said to him- 
self ', or * as that he never to himself hath said '. Otherwise 
we must view the phrase * with soul so dead ', as a loose 
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parentliesis ; it is not common to use ' so ' as an adverb of 
intensity without * as ' to follow. 

* Bat he trusted there was not a wretch ao base and mean- 
spirited to be found in the kingdom, wlio would accept them 
upon the conditions ow which they must be offered '. (Swift.) 
^ But he trusted there was not to be found in the kingdom 
a wretch so base and mean-spirited as to accept them on the 
conditions that they must be offered on* ', or simply * the 
conditions that must be offered '. About the time of Eliza- 
beth, this construction — the relative preceded by * so * — was 
very far from uncommon ; Shakespeare has it frequently : 

* But no perfection is so absolute, 
That some impurity doth not pollute *. 

Matzner mentions that the adjective clause sometimes 
appears in the place of a clause (adverbial) with ' that ' or * as ' 
with infinitive : * so sanguine that he did not apprehend * or * «o 
sang^oine as not to apprehend \ After giving two examples, 
the one we have just quoted from Scott, and one from Swift like 
the foregoing, he remarks that * Eecent Grammarians take 
offance at this kind of sentence ' (' Neuere Grammatiker neh- 
men an Satzen dieser Art . . . Anstosz '). But, he goes on 
to say, this construction was in earlier authors (* friiher ')» 
after a negative, or after a question (as Scott's example), a 
favourite form of expression (* eine beliebte Ausdrucks- 
weise '). And he quotes plentifully from Chaucer, Layamon, 
&c. He does not give any example from Elizabethan times, 
or indeed mention them ; yet, in this period, the usage is con- 
tinuously kept up. 

* The energy and exaltation of character (which) * that * 
revolutions call forth are paid for in the lassitude, the de- 
pression, the political infidelity, (which) * that ' ensue. ' 

* The faculties which are necessary for the conduct of im- 
portant business ripened in him at a time of life when they 
have scarcely begun to blossom in ordinary men '. Better 
* the faculties {thai are) necessary '. * When ' is very ele- 
gantly substituted for * at which* ; or for * that men 

Qi\ The last would be intolerable, owing to ^^ ^^^\. 
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distance between the relative and the preposition. In such 
statements of time, the preposition is often omitted. 

' The scene had quite changed in the half-hour that Adam 
had been in the garden. ' At the end of all we should 
expect a preposition, to go along with * that ' ; say * in * or 
* during '. That the separated preposition should drop off 
is not unnatural. * During which ' for * that ' would be 
heavy and unidiomatic. 

* The time that Britain remained a Boman province was 
between three and four hundred years. ' A similar explan- 
ation applies here. 

An example already quoted illustrates the omission of the 
preposition : * The Welsh did not keep Easter on the same 
day that the rest of the Western Churches did' (kept 
Easter on). 

When the meaning is not time, the omission is less com- 
mon. The following is a poetical example : 

* A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the same spirit that its author writ ' [with']. 

The sense is restrictive, and * with which * is not desirable. 
' Wherewith ', an old adverbial form, is not now in frequent 
use. 

* Here is a pair of propositions (which) * that * can never 
be asserted of the same instance, (and of which) * while yet 
in many instances neither can apply *. These are subordi- 
nate clauses qualifying the principal; the second relative 
being governed by * of * cannot be converted to * that ' ; but 
the conjunction * while yet * not merely serves to unite the 
second clause with the first, but indicates the mode of con- 
nection, that being more than simple cumulation by * and '. 

* But he can only hope to attain this by lowering his 
pattern to (that pitch in which) * the point where ' the 

. spectators are capable of going along with him.' [* Only * 
should be placed before * by lowering.'] 

* We shall briefly run over the events which attended the 
conquest made by that empire'. 'The events attending the 
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conquest ' — using tlie participle : or, still more simply, * the 
events of the conquest '. 

' In these classes of things, wMch are those with wliich 
Probability is concerned, the fundamental conception which 
the reader has to fix in his mind as clearly as possible, is, I 
take it, that of a series *. The first * which * is right ; the 
others, besides being brought in for restriction, crowd the 
sentence with too many whiches. *■ In these classes of things, 
ietfiy those that Probability is concerned with, the funda- 
mental conception to he fixed in the reader^s mind as clearly 
as possible, is (that of) a series\ 

In continuation, the author writes : ' But it is a series 
of a particular kind, one of which I can see no better com- 
pendious description than (that which) * what ' is given by 
the statement that it combines individual irregularity with 
aggregate regularity '. Or — * But it is a series of a particular 
kind ; and I cannot compendiously describe it better than 
by saying that in it the individuals are irregular and the 
aggregate regular '. 

* In the Solar System, an assemblage of bodies, each (of 
which has) ' having ' its simple and regular motions that 
severally alternate between two extreipes, and the whole (of 
which has) 'having* its involved perturbations that now 
increase and now decrease, is presented to us.' Change the 
order and say, * In the Solar System is presented to us an 
assemblage of bodies.' 

'There is no better test of a weak understanding than 
the facility with which it is taken in by a truism ' ; * than its 
being easily taken in by a truism '. 

'That' is disadvantageous chiefly when there is a pre- 
position. Our idiom allows the preposition to be separated 
by a considerable interval from the relative : ' unconsidered 
rivulets (which) ' that ' the neighbouring rustics do not even 
know the names of* (Helps). The chief objection made to 
this form is the want of melody, but an alternative can 
always be found when the abruptness is seiious. HaU 
says — ' great virtues often save, and always iUvx^tcaX.^^ ^<^ 
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age and nation in which they appear ' ; ' the age and nation 
that they appear in \ would be harsh : the best substitute 
is ' wherein they appear ', which adds to the melody. 

It has already been seen (p. 78) that the preposition at 
the end of a relative clause is frequently dropt ; the chief 
cases, in prose, being where the preposition and the rela- 
tive join to make up a phrase of time. 

* That * applies to both persons and things, and hence may 
be somewhat ambiguous when the antecedent does not ex- 
press which is meant. This is the case with such antecedents 
as * one * and * all *. Now * who ' decides at once for persons, 
and * which ' for things. There may be a balance against 
employing * that ' in such instances. * Any one who never 
made a blunder '. 

It can never be necessary to use he whoy the man who, for 
restriction. * Happy the man (who) * that * sees '. * To a 
man (who) * that * has no capital, (who) ' that ' has laid by 
nothing.' In the following sentence there is a seeming 
advantage in * who ' : * There are many millions in India 
who would be utterly unable to pay a fine of fifty rupees ; 
there are hundreds of thousands from whom such a fine 
might be levied, but whom it would reduce to extreme dis- 
tress ; there are thousands to whom it would give very little 
uneasiness ; there are hundreds to whom it would be a matter 
of perfect indifference, and who not cross a room to avoid it '. 
Yet, probably the passage would be improved by so changing 
it as to admit of the correct restrictive. * In India, there 
are many millions of persons that could not possibly pay a 
fine of fifty rupees [for strong negation, * not ' is preferable 
to the prefix * un * combined with an adjective] ; there are 
hundreds of thousands of persons that such a fine might be 
levied from^ but that would be reduced by it to extreme 
distress ; there are thousands that would suffer from it very 
little uneasiness ; there are hundreds that would not cross 
a room to avoid it ' [omit the clause ' it would be a matter 
of perfect indifference' as a weaker form of what comes after]. 
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When the first of two or more co-ordinate adjective clauses 
is introduced by * whose', there might be awkwardness in 
using * that ' to introduce the second. But even then the 
structure might be re-arranged so as to restore the proper 
relative everywhere. 

' It has been affirmed that the pedigree of Hastings can 
be traced back to the great Danish sea-king whose sails were 
long the terror of both coasts of the British Channel, and 
who, after many fierce and doubtful struggles, yielded at 
last to the valour and genius of Alfred '. * Whose ' can 
hardly be interfered with successfully ; but * who ' may be 
assimilated by some such substitution as ' whose determined 
spirit \ 

* We cannot say that we much admire the big man whose 
sword is dug up in one quarter of the globe, whose helmet 
drops from the clouds in another, and who, after clattering 
and rustling for some days, ends by kicking the house down \ 

'Horace Walpole spoke of himself as of a man whose 
equanimity was proof to ambitious hopes and fear, who had 
learned to rate power, wealth, and fame, at their true value, 
and whom the conflict of parties, the rise and fall of states- 
men, the ebb and flow of public opinion, moved only to a 
smile of mingled compassion and disdain '. 

Again, * that ' cannot take the place of ' who ' when the, 
antecedent is suppressed. 

* Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat. ' 

* Who reasons wisely is not therefore wise. ' 
' Who steals my purse steels trash ; . • • 

But he that filches from me my good name 
Bobs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed. ' 
Nor can 'that' be used in the similar case where the 
relative clause precedes the formally expressed antecedent. 

' Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly worship, him declare I 
onto you.' 

* Who cover faults, at last shame them derides,' 

6 
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In Scriblerus, we have examples of all varieties of restrict 
tive construction : — 

* The Flying Fishes : These are writers who now and then 
rise upon their fins. 

' The Swallows are authors thcU are eternally skimming 
and fluttering up and down. 

* The Ostriches are such whose heaviness rarely permits them 
[old grammar] — ' such that their heaviness rarely permits 
them.' To preserve the relative construction [such that &c. — , 
as amended, being adverbial], say : * ar^ such as are rarely 

permitted^ through (owing to) their heaviness, to ' ; and 

the like. Further on, this earlier form for * such — as ' will 
be illustrated by a few examples. 

* The Panvts are they that repeat another's words. 

* The Didappers are authors tluit keep themselves long out 
of sight under water. 

' The Frogs are such cw can neither walk nor fly, but can 
leap and bound to admiration. 

* The Eels are obscure authors, that wrap themselves up in 
their own mud, but are mighty nimble and pert.' 

* Such I created all the ethereal Powers 

And spirits, both them who stood and them who fail'd. 
Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell.* 

The meaning here is obviously restrictive in every case. 

In the following lines * that ' should be * which ' : 

* so bent he seems 

On desperate revenge, that shall redound 
Upon his own rebellious head.' 

Our translation of St. Matthew's gospel has been ex- 
amined, for the usage of the several relatives, by Professor 
Milligan, of Aberdeen, one of the Committee for revising 
the English Translation of the New Testament. There are 224 
relative constructions. Of these, 175 are in strict accordance 
with the distinctive uses of * who,' * which,' and * that,' as 
here taught. In 43 cases, ' who ' or * which ' is put for 
* that ' ; in 6 cases * that ' is put for ' who ' or * which '. I 
believe that there is scarcely one of the ezcep^onal ooB- 
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stmotions that would not be felt to be improved by being 
made to conform with the prevailing usage. And Professor 
Milligan is of the same opinion. 

At one time * who ' was very common after * such ' ; 
' whose ' being used as possessive. 

' Let such teach others who themselves excel, 
And censure freely who have written well *. — Pope. 

' He avoids such stories whose mention may suggest bad 
thoughts to the auditors'. — Fuller. We might now say 
simply * such stories as may suggest '. 

' If thou conquer Eome, the benefit 
Which thou shalt thereby reap is such a name 
Whose repetition will be dogg*d with curses ; 
Whose chronicle thus writ '. — CorioL v. 3. 

The adverbial substitutes are also found after 'such': 
' Avoiding such mirth wherein is abuse '. — Eoister Doister, 
prologue, 

* K children were brought up, in soch a house, or soch a 
Schole, wTiere the latin tonge were properlie and perfitlie 
spoken.' — Ascham, Scholemaster, Arher*8 Reprint, p, 28. 
There is perhaps intentional variety in the following : 
* Of old, those met rewards who could excel. 
And such were praised who but endeavour'd well '.— 

Pope. 
Compare Hamlet, m. 4 : 

* Such an act 

That blurs the grace and blush of modesty, 

O, such a deed 

As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very soul, &c. '. 
Prom the prologue to Henry VIII, ^ may be quoted these 

alternations : 

* those — ^that,* 

* such — as ', 

* those — ^that % 
'they— that'. 

' It is not the voice of them that shout {oxmaH^r^^Ti^^^x 
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is it the voice of them that cry for being overcome ; but the 
voice of them that sing do I hear '. 

' For just experience tells, in every soil, 
That those who think must govern those that toil '. 
Perhaps the * who ' is used here on account of the ' that ' 
introducing the line. 

The restriction of * who ' to persons, and ' which ' to other 
individuals, was not in full force in the Elizabethan period. 
It was not generally recognized till much later. 
* Against the Capitol I met a lion, 
Who glared upon me *. — Julius Cossar^ I. 3. 
* Deep woes roll forward like a gentle flood. 
Who, being stopped, the bounding banks overflows '. 

Lucrece, 1118-9. 
' A brave vessel, 
Who had, no doubt, some noble creature in her *. 

Tempest, I. 2. 

* any creature in the vessel 

Which thou heard*st cry, which thou saw'st sink *. 

Temjpest, i. 2. 
' Our Father which art in Heaven *. 

* How is it that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, 
which am a woman of Samaria ? * . . . ' Art thou greater 
than our father Jacob, which gave us the well ? ' 

And, much later. Dry den says of Ben Jonson : — * I think 
him the most learned and judicious writer which any theatre 
ever had '. 

Dr. Abbott (Shakespearian Grammar) quotes the follow- 
ing as a good illustration of ' the unsettled nature of Eliza- 
bethan syntax ' on this usage of * who ' and • which ' : — 

* The first [casket], of gold, who this inscription bears, 

The second, silver, which this promise carries '. 

Merchant of Venice. 

* The which ' is a very noticeable form in Elizabethan 
authors. It occurs in the authorised version of the Bible, 
and is not unfrequent in Shakespeare. Dr. Abbott mentions 

tlie French 'leqael ' for compaTisoix. 
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Dr. Morris quotes from Bp. Morton : * The civil power, 
Trhich is the very fountain and head from the which both 
these estates (Church and Commonwealth) do flow, and by 
the which it is brought to pass that there is a Church in 
any place '. 

This form is never used in modem literature, except in 
imitations for special purposes. Byron and others afford 
oocasional examples. 

Thackeray is anything but serious in the following pas- 
sage : ' I have seen many great folks in the course of my 
travels and time : • . • the whom whenever one looks at, 
one has a mild shock of awe and tremor '. — Dr, Birch. * The ' 
is never used with * who *, as it is here — ^humorously. 

Adverbial substitutes for the ordinary relatives (with pre- 
positions) were at one time very extensively used. The 
most common of them have already been exemplified in their 
advantageous employment. If moderately and judiciously 
used, they greatly tend to vary the monotony and lighten 
the heaviness of our relative construction. But they are 
readily enough abused ; and some of our older writers may 
be looked at for warnings against using them too copiously. 
Full illustration would demand extracts of too great length ; 
we will quote one or two short passages as examples. 

* Where/ore to return to our former intent of discovering 
the natural way whereby rules have been found out concern- 
ing that goodness wherewith the Will of man ought to be 
moved in human actions; as everything natiirally and neces- 
sarily doth desire the utmost good and greatest perfection 
whereofNatnre hath made it capable, even so man '. — Hooker. 

* Men laugh at the infirmities of others, by comparison 
wherewith [not a favourite now] their own abilities are set 
off and illustrated. Also, men laugh at jests, the wit whereof 
always consisteth in '. — Hobbes. 

* What fruit had ye then in those things whereof ye are 

now ashamed ? * Here we may substitute * that of ', with 

advantage : not so easy in the following :~* I have therefore 
whereof I may glory through Jesus Christ '. We &tio\A!^TL<&^ 
to say — ' I have tiierefore what I may glory in\ 
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THE ADJECTIVE. 

In the Introduction, I discussed the Definition of the Ad- 
jective. That definition has the merit, as I believe, of 
being precise. But it leaves a great deal for us to explain 
and reconcile. 

I will first advert to what may be called the ordinary ot 
typical Adjective; exemplified by such words as — ^large, 
quick, heavy, bright, blue, hard, sweet, hot, agreeable, old, 
important, difficult. 

Every one of these words complies strictly with the defini- 
tion. Used with a class noun they severally limit the extent 
of the class and add to its signification : a large stone, a 
quick pulse, heavy weights, a bright sky, blue beads, hard 
wood, sweet oranges, hot water, agreeable occupations. It 
matters not whether the noun is in the singular or in the 

plural. 

And farther, such words may be compared for degree, in 

the manner of the Adjective : large, larger, largest. They 

are not inflected in the manner of any other part of speech ; 

they have not plurals, like the Noun, nor tenses, like the 

Verb. 

This Inflection test is often valuable when we are in doubt 
as to the Part of Speech that a word belongs to. It is 
especially required to decide between Nouns, Adjectives, and 
Verbs. 

Yet farther. These words all express simple and single 
properties or facts, such as may be superadded to, or with- 
held from, the meanings of common nouns. The adjective 
* large ' expresses one single circumstance ; and that circum- 
stance may be present in, or wanting from, classes of things. 
"We may have * stones * mentioned without respect of size ; 
we may impose the condition * large * or * small ', and there- 
by constitute new and selected classes distinguished by large- 
ness or smallness. 

Finally. All the typical adjectives are intelligible by 

themselves ; they do not need any words inserted, any filling 

up of the connection, or any extra or peculiar knowledge on 
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our part. If we know the vocabulary of the language, we 
at once understand ' old ' as applied to a man, a tree, or a 
building. 

These three peculiarities (over and above compliance with 
the definition) — ^namely, comparison, singleness of mean- 
ing, and being intelligible in themselves — while belonging to 
the great body of adjectives, are not uniformly found in 
words that are called adjectives, still less are they found in 
words that are used instead of adjectives. 
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The strict function of an Adjective, as expressed by the 
definition, is also performed by a Clause. Wishing to limit 
the large class ' men ' — ^that is, to construct a smaller, select 
class — ^we may say, ' the men tliat rise to eminence ', * the men 
ibat seek after riches '. These clauses are restrictive or defin- 
ing relative clauses ; and their proper relative is * that '. 

Any adjective may be expanded into a clause : an old tree, 
a tree that is old; a perfect man, a man that has become perfect. 
This expansion does not make the adjective more intelligible ; 
as regards meaning, therefore, it is superfluous. On some 
occasions it may be employed for emphasis. Eliphaz, in the 
book of Job, says — * He thai is wise may be profitable unto 
himself '. The meaning is the same as ' a wise person ', but 
the detaching of * wise ' by the clause makes it more em- 
phatic. Instead of — * A perfectly dear water will show ob- 
jects at a depth of fifty feet ', we might say with a little 
more effect — * A water that is perfectly clear \ So — * A man 
that is rich can bear injustice '. 

The utility of the Clause becomes apparent, when the limi- 
tation, or specification of the class cannot be given by a 
simple adjective, but needs a statement of circumstances at 
some length : ' The houses that you see on the right ' ; * the 
lands that were once at the bottom of the sea*; * the people that 
God choae for himself ' ; 'the men that long experience has 
sobered' ; 'hands that the rod of empire might 'ha'VQ «^vj^^. v 
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' the flag that braved a thousand years the battle and the 
breeze ' ; * the diseases that are most fatal in this country '. 
Such constructions are innumerable. They are a legitimate 
employment of the restrictive relative clause. The circum- 
stances are so various and so complicated that we 4X)uld not 
express them by simple adjectives. 

Adjective Clauses abbreviated. 

We can often retain the full meaning of th#se adjective 
clauses, while changing the finite verb into the participle, 
and omitting the relative. This is a recognised means of 
obtaining conciseness, without loss of intelligibility : * The 
houses seen on your right '; * the people chosen hy Ood for him^ 
self* ; * the men sobered hy long experience \ Without the 
use of a participle we may have the same effect ; we may 
have adjectives combined with qualifying phrases : * hands 
able to have swayed the rod of empire * ; * the diseases most 
fatal in this country \ There are clauses that resist all such 
means of abbreviation : * the flag that braved — — - * is one. 

We can often condense the adjective clause into a preposi- 
tional phrase, without loss of meaning: ' The man that wants 
food', * the man wanting food*, ' the man in want of food \ 
' The house that is situated in the wood ', ' the house situaied in 
the wood \ * the house in the wood \ * The road that goes to 
the right ', * the road leading to the right ', * the road to 
the right \ * The members that represent London — represent- 
ing London — for London '. 

Up to this point, we have retained all the words essential 
to the full expression of the meaning. Abbreviation, how- 
ever, does not stop here; important words are often left 
out, in the belief that they can be guessed by the hearer. 

* The books that are published for amusing the young at Christ' 
m>as\ might become 'books published for amusement at 
Christmas ', an expression still containing the main circum- 
stances. When, however, it is yet further shortened tc 

• Christmas books ', we have to guess or divine the meaning. 
. We re£eot upon the connection, there is between Chrisimu 
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and books, and conclude that the books referred to are the 
amusing books presented to the young at Christmas. This 
is to apply our knowledge of the various usages of Christ- 
mas, to discover what is intended by the two words * Christ- 
mas books ' ; and but for such knowledge the combination 
could not be understood. 
This remark paves the way for considering— 
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The emjfloying of one Noun to limit or qualify another, 
in the manner of an Adjective, is not a rare and random ex- 
Mption ; it is a frequent and admitted process of the lan- 
guage. If it happened only now and then, we might treat 
it as merely a slight irregularity ; but we find it practised 
upon system, and on the large scale. We are therefore 
bound to explain it according to some principle. 

As the adjective is defined to be a word that limits the 
extent and augments the meaning of a class, general, or 
oommon noun, every word so employed should in strictness 
be reckoned an adjective. Yet when we meet with such ex- 
pressions as ' diamond ring *, * horse guards ', * prize ox ', 
^Sunday clothes', we treat the words — diamond, horse, 
prize, Sunday * — as Nouns. "We apply to them the Inflection 
test, and find that they are not compared like adjectives, 
but declined as nouns. 

Of the four peculiarities attaching to the ordinary adjec- 
tLve, these words usually possess only one — that expressed 
in the definition. They do not compare ; they seldom ex- 
press simple properties or facts that may be added to, or 
withheld from, a class of things ; they are not intelligible 
by themselves. 

Contrast * diamond ring ' with * tright ring ', * old ring ', 
* precious ring *. * Diamond ' cannot be compared. It may 
indeed express a fact that may be superadded to a ring — 
which is the second of the specifying circumstances. But Qk<& 
regards the last poin^^ it does not explain it&e\i ; ^^ tqm^^ 
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supply from our independent knowledge, the fact that some 
rings are mounted with diamonds. 

Contrast again * Sunday clothes ' with ' new clothes *, 
'cheap clothes', * gay clothes ' ' Sunday' does not express 
a simple fact that can be present in or absent from clothes ; 
it expresses a special day in the week characterised by 
numerous peculiarities and institutions. It cannot properly 
be joined with other nouns ; the meanings of this noun and 
an ordinary class noun would refuse to blend ; we could not 
embody the ideas — Sunday and tree, Sunday and star, 
Sunday and man. Finally, the combination * Sunday 
clothes * does not explain itself i not only must we know 
what is the characteristic meaning of Sunday — the day of 
rest and of religious ordinances — ^but we must know minutely 
the habits and usages connected with it, such as that people 
put on their newest clothes. Bringing this minute informa- 
tion to bear, we discover that what is intended by * Sunday 
clothes ' * is clothes that are worn on Sunday ' ; and to express 
this fully to a person that knows only the more general 
features of Sunday, we need to expand the words into a 
clause, such as shall convey the omitted circumstance. It 
thus appears that the combinations made up of a noun 
qualified by another noun are abbreviated clauses, the ab- 
breviation being carried so far as to drop words essential to 
the meaning. To show that a noun used as an Adjective 
does not explain itself in the way that the ordinary adjective 
does, take these four combinations — * diamond ring *, 
'diamond dust', * diamond fields', * diamond form*. The 
same word is present in all, but the meanings are totally 
different; the im.derstanding of one is not a clue to the 
understanding of the others; 'diamond ring,' a ring 
mounted with diamonds ; ' diamond dust ', dust fnym 
powdered diamonds ; * diamond fields ', fields containing 
diamonds; * diamond form' or crystallization, the crystalline 
form taken on by diamonds. Other examples : — Christmas 
books, Christmas gifts, Christmas shows, Christmas holidays, 
Christmas eve, Christmas carols; horse play, horse hirer, 
Jborae guaxda, horse flesh, horse power, horse hair, horse 
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hamesSyhorse rugs, horse van, horse market; land forces, land 
birds, land laws, lemd surveyor ; eye service, eye infirmary, 
eye doctor, eye tooth, eye glass, bird's eye view ; man-trap, 
man hater, the man mountain (Gulliver), man servant ; prize 
ox, prize money, prize taker, prize poem, prize cup ; honey 
moon, honey bee, honey comb, honey suckle ; cattle truck, 
cattle driver, cattle plague, cattle show ; "Waterloo veterans, 
Waterloo medal, Waterloo victory, Waterloo station; sea 
fight, sea voyage, sea sickness, sea salt, sea trout, sea serpent, 
sea urchins. 

* The powers of the world to come ' is an abbreviation of 

* the world that is to come \ The infinitive 'to come' is equal 
to the adjectives * future', * coming', but even as an infinitive 
we call it a noiui (for a shortened clause) qualifying * world '. 
Snch infinitive constructions are plentiful ; so are the gerund 
forms — * a horse to sell ' * a prize to be competed for '. 

The phrase, in Natural Philosophy, ^foot-pound ' needs a 
long explanation to supply the circumstances that connect 

• foot ' and * pound '. Again, we may know the signification 
of * stump ' and of * orator ', without knowing what is 
meant by ' stump orator'. This is supplied by expanding 
the words into a long clause. 

The extensive practice, therefore, of employing nouns for 
adjectives is to be referred to the ellipsis or omission of par- 
ticulars known to the persons that we address. When we 
use the words ' prize ox ', instead of the clause * an ox that 
gained a prize at a cattle show', we do so because our 
hearers have reason to know that this is meant. The words 
could equally mean * an ox given as a prize to be contended 
for ', as in the games described in the twenty-third book of 
the Iliad. No such uncertainties occur in the employment 
of ordinary adjectives, such as * large ', * brown ', * heavy ', 
•young*. 

We have become so habituated to these short expressions, 
that we are scarcely conscious that they are the last rem- 
nants of explanatory clauses. Many of them may never 
have been expressed in full as clauses ; and, therefore, they 
lure not> in point of fact^ abbreviations, Yet V^€^ «x^ w^ 
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in substance; when the hearer, understanding the words 
separately, yet fails to understand the combination, the 
only resource is to supply the connecting words, amounting 
usually to an explanatory clause or sentence. 

The habit of using abbreviating nouns is very general 
in headings, designations, titles: as — Reform Act, Police 
Begulations, home amusements, field sports, Yorkshire 
bacon, railway director, stage manager, bank agent, Davy 
lamp, town clerk, errand boy, message girl, summer 
lodgings, turnip seeds, Archangel tar, opera house, up- 
holstery furnishings, window curtains, hearth rugs. 

In specifying the material that things are made of, the 
noun of material is prefixed : a gold brooch, silver money, 
iron girders, brass nails, earth works, marble statues, Dolo- 
mite mountains, hair — ^wool — straw mattresses, silk curtains, 
muslin dress, lace collars. There was an incipient attempt 
to coin adjectives out of these words, by the sufl&x * en ' ; a 
few such remain in the language, as golden, silvern, leaden, 
brazen, wooden, silken, woollen, flaxen, waxen, earthen. 
The only advantage of this form would have been to dis- 
criminate the use of the noun as denoting the material that 
a thing was made of from other meanings, as seen in * gold 
diggers ', * silk worm \ 

The classical languages did not allow the use of the noun 
for the adjective ; every word qualifying a noun substan- 
tive took the adjective form, and was declined as an adjec- 
tive. To express the material of a thing, either a clause 
must be used, or the noun of material must have an adjec- 
tive form ; as, in Latin, aureus, ferreuSy mamioreus. The 
facility of our language, in this particular, although par- 
taking of the nature of licence or irregularity, gives great 
scope for condensation without failing to be understood.* 

• Compare also German, where the two or more nouns form a compound 
word of any length ; as ours sometimes do (with the use of a hyphen) : — 

Wassermuhle (water-mill), Holzauction (wood sale, sale of wood), Thea- 

terbesudier (theatre visitors, {arsons that go to the theatre), Marktberichta 

(market reports, reports on the state of the markets), Handdreschmaschine 

(hand thrashing-machine), Mineralwassermaschine (mineral-water machineX 

SommertansBaal (summer dandng-saloon). 
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ANOMALOUS OR ARTIFICIAL ADJECTIVES. 

At the outset was exemplified the ordinary, regular, or 
standard Adjective. The explanation now given of the wide 
employment of nouns for adjectives, and especially the re- 
mark in the last paragraph, may serve to prepare us for the 
consideration of an artificial class of adjectives, also exten- 
sively used. 

To bring these into view, let us study the following titles 
of four government offices : — 

Home Office, 
Foreign Office, 
Colonial Office, 
India Office. 

In the first and fourth — * Home ', * India ' — nouns are used 
for adjectives, and are the last remnants of explanatory 
clauses. In the second and third — * Foreign *, * Colonial ' — 
we have adjectives ; consequently, in them there is the 
seeming of a regular adjective construction. The seeming 
is a mere delusion. These words are adjectives in form — 
they are not nouns — yet they are not employed in their 
proper signification as adjectives. If we enquire into the 
usual meaning of * foreign ', we find it denotes something 
belonging to, or obtained from, other countries — foreign 
wines, foreign sugar, foreign languages, a foreign army; 
being opposed to what is of native growth. But * foreign 
office ' does not mean an office * situated abroad '. The real 
meaning cannot be assigned without the same process of 
filling up that is needed for * Home Office ' and * India 
Office ' ; we must supply — * office for transacting affairs with 
other countries * ; * foreign afiPairs office * would be more sug- 
gestive of the meaning intended. The same line of criticism 
applies to ' Colonial Office '. There is an adjective form, 
but not the adjective meaning : ' Colonial ' is applied to the 
produce of our colonies ; ' Colonial Office ', is the office 
wherein the government of the colonies is carried on. We might 
just as well say ' Colonies office ' ; nothing is gained by the 
adjective form — colonial. So far from gain \.AieTQ\&\^%^ «sA 
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confusion, for the adjective has been already appropriated 
to a different signification, whereas there is nothing mis- 
leading in the noun ; there is simply an enigma to be solved, 
namely, what is the link of connection between * colonies ' 
and * office '. The four descriptions would be all on an equal 
footing, and on the only consistent footing, if given thuj 
— Home Office, Foreign States Office, Colonies Office, Indis 
Office. 

To take another example. The expressions * Crimear 
war, Bussian war, AfPghan war, Ashantee war ' — ^represenl 
a common noun limited to an individual case by anothei 
word ; in two instances an adjective, * Crimean ', * Eussian ', 
in the two others a noun, * Affghan ', * Ashantee '. Yet the 
character of the combination is the same in all; it it 
an abbreviation for * a war that was carried on in c 
particular country, or against a particular people * ; every- 
thing is omitted except the name of the country oi 
the people, because a reader presumes, seeing the wore 
*war' united with the name of a country, that thai 
country is a party in the war. The adjective forms ir 
' Crimean * and * Eussian ' do not alter the nature of th( 
combination ; these are not real adjectives, they are nouni 
in disguise. The other forms, * A£Pghan ' and * Ashantee 
war', are the more straightforward expressions, and th( 
adjective suffix in ' Crimean * and * Eussian ' probably woulc 
not have been added but for ease of pronunciation. For th< 
reason above given, the consistency of the language woulc 
have been better preserved by * Crimea war ' and * Eussit 
war * (we say ' Eussia leather ', * Turkey carpets *, * Paris 
as well as * Parisian ' fashions). There was a war of th( 
Spanish Succession, which might have been designatec 
* Spanish Succession war', or * Succession war ' ; and nothing 
would have been gained by an adjective termination — * Sue- 
oessiona? War *. 

We have * rural sports ', * floral exhibitions ', * ancestra 

halls *, * parental, filial, marital relations ', * verbal memory * 

' ceremonial law \ * septennial celebration ', ' celestial me- 

obamoa', 'legal pi'ocedure', 'parochial relief,' 'royal in- 
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firmary *, * Itinar distance * : — ^in all which there is the form 
of the adjective with the force of the noun ; all are abbre- 
Tiated, and, to be understood, need filling up. In most, if 
not in all, the noim form would serve the purpose better, 
by showing the true state of the case : country sports, flower 
exhibitions, ancestor halls, parent relation, word memory, 
ceremony law, seven years celebration, heavens mechanics, 
law procedure, parish relief. 

The adjective ending * an * is employed for the same de- 
lusive purpose : Newtonian telescope, Darwinian hypothesis, 
Athenian politics, Persian repulse, Shakespearian criticism, 
Spenserian stanza. The selection of such forms is quite 
capricious ; we might equally well say — * Davian lamp ', 
* Bamptonian lecture ' ; the reason is that they mean nothing 
grammatically, and are guided either by the ear, or by 
accident. Between the empty pomp of the adjective and 
the nakedness of the noun, we have two intermediate forms, 
more used than either of those — ^the possessive, and the 
phfttse with * of ' : * Britain's attitude ', * the republic of 
France \ The grammar of these modes of qualifying nouns 
will be afterwards discussed. 

It is obvious that the combination * lacustrine dwellings ' 
is nothing better than * lake dwellings *. We should not 
make * stump orator * more intelligible by the rendering 
' stumpian or stumpistic orator '. 

These made-up adjectives are liable to the ambiguities of 
the noun form, as already exemplified ; which shows that 
they depend, as much as the nouns, on our guessing the 
intermediate connecting operation. * Legal act, legal action, 
legal style ', are all different ; * religious conduct, religious 
truth, religious faith*, might as well have been * religion 
conduct, religion truth, religion faith*; the operation of 
filling up the several connecting links that make the separate 
meanings is equally necessary in both modes. * Fabulous 
ages *, meaning * ages whose history is fable *, would be less 
misleading if written * fable ages *, * legend periods* : ' fabu- 
lous ' properly qualifies a * narrative ' or * story '. * A 
dying man ' suggests but one meaning : ' d^ingloN^^ ^^iv^x^^^ 
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mean ' love that is fading or dying out ' ; it is used in a 
sense that would be more suitably given by * death love '. 

* Long measures ', for * measures of length ', should be 

* length measures '. A * German teacher * ought to mean 
a ' teacher that is a German ' ; in the sense of ' teacher of 
the German language ', it should be properly * German 
language teacher '. We submit to the shorter form, in spite 
of the ambiguity ; nevertheless, the example is in point as 
showing the variety of the Adjective form in elliptical com- 
binations. * *Tis our opening day * cannot be construed as a 
noun qualified by an adjective, unless we are prepared to 
defy the meaning. The filling up is essential to the parsing 

* 'tis the day that we open or commence upon ' : shortened — 

* our day for opening '. * Intending purchasers, communi- 
cants ' — are persons intending to purchase or to communi- 
cate. * Expectant minister ' is one tliat expects to become a 
minister. 

* Our Father who is in heaven * is contracted without loss 
of meaning to * Our Father in heaven * ; the phrase fully 
represents the precise connection between * Our Father ' and 

* heaven'. But the farther transformation of the phrase 
into the adjective * heavenly ' is misleading. This adjec- 
tive is not employed in its best understood meaning in 
the combination * heavenly Father '. The use of the noun 

* heaven Father ' would be less misleading ; it would only 
involve a guess as to the purport of the two words taken in 
conjunction. 

For the extreme illustration of the artificial adjective we 
might refer to the Latin language, which forbade in form 
the employment of nouns as adjectives. The practice, how- 
ever, was allowed in substance. Nouns had to assume 
adjective terminations. To signify the power that could be 
exercised by a father of a family, pater was made into an 
adjective, and the expression was patria potestaa, * father 
power '. We say * paternal power ', gaining by the formal 
adjective nothing but pomposity. The combinations of 
noun and adjective, in Latin, are thus as enigmatical, as 
ikr from being self-explaining, as our combinations of noun 
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and noun. When Juvenal says of Marius, how mnch 
happier would it have been for himself and for Kome, had 
he died, 

Quum de Teutonico vellet descendere curru, 
the reader would suppose that, with other spoils taken in 
his Teutonic war, he had brought home a carriage, and used 
it in the triumphal procession. One needs special informa- 
tion to interpret * Teutonicus currus * as the carriage (doubt- 
less made in Bome) that he rode in during the triumph 
gained for vanquishing the Teutons. 

"When these adjectives of artificial formation have con- 
tracted by usage a constant or vniform meaning, they acquire 
the characters of the ordinary or typical adjective. The 
adjectives — ^English, German, Colonial — although in their 
origin they might have been anything, are now narrowed to 
the special signification of * belonging to, or coming from, 
England, Germany, the Colonies '. It is impossible in the 
nature of things that a sense should have been found to 
'English manufactures*, if all that is meant by the word 

* England ' were to be fused with the meaning of manufac- 
tures. But by a termination restiicting the signification to 

* subsisting, or produced, in England ', we may obtain a 
meaning that can be superadded to, or withdrawn from, par- 
ticular things, as manufactures, houses, towns, &c. 

On this principle, we account for the deriving of adjec- 
tives from nouns, by the suffixes * less *, * ly *, * ful,* * ish,' 
and some others. The meaning of ' home ' cannot be super- 
added to * man ' ; there cannot be an object that has every 
property that a man possesses, together with every pro- 
perty that a home possesses. But we may assert of a 
man that he is without a home, and this may be done 
shortly by a significant suffix, as * less,' * homeless '. So 
a man. may have a peculiar style of manners or demeanour, 
such as belongs to people that^spend their time principally 
in their homes, and see little of the world, or of general 
society ; this fact is indicated by * homelike ', or * homely ', 
which by virtue of the constancy of the meaning, are cor- 
rect or regular adjectives. * Fruitful ', * care{ni\ * na^^x^"* ^ 
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are adjectives of the same class; we do not need to go 
back- upon their origin, except from curiosity. 'Fruitful 
field' explains itself, without an effort of guessing what 
is the intention of putting together the nouns ' fruit ' and 
Afield'. We need not, therefore, raise the same questions 
about these, as we have to do when we encounter such 
words as 'legal', 'natural', 'Parliamentary', where we 
must divine in each case what is the sense of the writer 



THE PREPOSITIONAL ADJECTIVE PHBASE. 

We have seen adjective clauses shortened to phrases, as 
well as to nouns. This is quite common. ' An honest man's 
the noblest work of God ' is * the noblest work that Ood has 
made '. ' A man of sense ' is ' a man that possesses sense ', a 
sense man, a sensible man. The full form is the restrictive 
or adjective clause ; the curtailed or abridged form may be 
a phrase, or an adjective. 

The phrase may be more significant or expressive than a 
noun standing alone; this is owing to the preposition, 
which has a meaning in itself, and limits the range of our 
guesses as to what is intended by connecting the two nouns. 
* A man in London ' is more suggestive and definite than ' a 
London man', although we should still need a complete 
clause to make us sure of the sense — ' a niaa that lives in 
London ', * a man that is in London casually ', or whatever 
else. ' A man from London, to London, with London, 
against London' — are all suggestive of the special modes 
of connexion between man and London ; they intimate less 
than a clause, and more than the noun ' London ' by itself. 
The preposition that most frequently enters into the pre- 
positional Adjective phrase, and at the same time suggests 
least, is ' of ', called the preposition of reference. So vague 
is the relation indicated by 'of, as compared with other 
prepositions — to, from, by, with, &c. — that we might almost 
as well be without it. ' Work of God ' hardly expresses 
anything more definite than * God work * ; * the noblest God 
work 'is as suggestive as ' the noblest work of God \ The 
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' of' 18 little else than a various mode of joining two nouns, 
leaying the sense to be divined as in the case of two nouns 
without any binding word. * Man of valour ' gives no more 
insight than * valour man ' would do ; it is more euphonious, 
and that is all. So with * principle of utility ' ; the meaning 
would be quite as clearly conveyed by * utility principle *. 

THE POSSESSIVE AS AN ADJECTIVE. 

It is an extensive process of our language to qualify a 
noun by the possessive case of another noun. The posses- 
sive inflection being mostly confined to persons, the usage 
is confined to these ; yet it is still very frequent * The hing'B 
conscience ', * the Uon*8 share ', * Cold is Cadwallo*8 tongue *. 

The precise eflFect of the possessive form, and the latitude 
of meaning allowed to it, will be considered once for all 
under the Possessive (Inplection). What we may remark 
here is the analogy to a suffix for converting a noun into an 
adjective, and for imparting a special signification instead 
of leaving two nouns lopsa * King's conscience ' and 
' royal conscience ' are perfect equivalents in grammar ; the 
case-ending operates exactly like the suffix * al * to define the 
bearing of the two words, * king ' and conscience * ; while 
both modes are almost the same as the phrase made up by 
the vague preposition * of ', * conscience of the king *. 

THE PARTICIPLE AS AN ADJECTIVE. 

The condensation of a clause yields first a participial phrase, 
that is, a participle with an object or an adverbial qualifica- 
tion. When the participle is bereft of these complements, 
belonging to it as a part of the verb, it assumes the character 
of an adjective : * a learned man *, * a beaten foe \ These are 
parsed indifferently as participles, as adjectives, or as parti- 
cipial adjectives. 

The participle may be regarded as having passed into an 
adjective when the meaning is no longer a single act, or 
display, but a permanent character or habit. 'A man beamed 
in Philosophy ' contains the word ' learned' aa iv tni^ -^^x^- 
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ciple. * A learned man *, signifying a general character for 
learning, shows * learned ' more as an adjective. * A horse 
that refuses (refusing) to go ', participle ; * a refusing horse ', 
adjective. We employ such adjectives occasionally for a 
single act or result ; ' he is a ruined man ' means that ' he 
has just been ruined '. 

THE ADJECTIVE IN" CO-OEDrNTATIONT. 

There are constructions, not unfrequently occurring, where 
the adjective cannot be construed as restricting the noun. 
An adjective is often applied to an individual, as * mighty 
OsBsar *, * vast ocean ', * mortal man *, * pretty Jane *, * merry 
old England' ; in such instances, there cannot be any farther 
restriction. 

To account for these cases, we must remark that, from the 
nature of a proposition, an adjective in the predicate does 
not limit or restrict, but adds to, the meaning of the subject. 
* OsBsar was great, ambitious, unfortunate ', contains three 
predicate adjectives, whose meaning is superinduced upon 
the meaning of Csesar. * Great men are rare ' : * men ' are 
restricted by * great * ; * rare ' does not restrict them farther, 
it adds to what we already know of great men the fact that 
they are rare. 

We can reconcile this usage to the restrictive function of 
the adjective, by supplying an omitted noun : thus, * great 
men are rare individuals * ; where * rare ' has a truly restric- 
tive force and limits objects. * Caesar was a great, cwnbitious, 
and unfortunate man \ 

When a co-ordinating relative clause is abridged or re- 
duced to its predicate adjective, we have a co-ordinating 
adjective. Thus — * He underwent a reproof, which was 
merited ' might be * he underwent a merited reproof '. The 
adjective is then the equivalent of the co-ordinating clause, 
and does not limit * reproof '. * His wise counsels were 
rejected ' ; this does not mean that those of his counsels 
that were wise were rejected, but that * his counsels * alto- 
gether were rejected, and that these counsels were wise. 
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* The author gives an account of the mode of compressing 
steel by hydraulic pressure, which is interesting', Bather 
than have a loose co-ordinating clause at the end of the sen- 
tence, we might say * gives an interesting account *. There 
would be no ambiguity : we should not limit * account ' by 
the adjective, we should be aware that it has a co-ordina- 
ting application. 

This is one of Qibbon^s habitual contractions ; as when he 
speaks of * this sequestered region ' or * the splendid colouring 
of fancy and fiction '. 

* Berkeley saw that there was no sincerity in this partial 
or unstable compromise '. Both adjectives are co-ordinating. 

An example is given by Mr. Washington Moon, of a lady 
that, upon being addressed by her husband, ' My dearest 
Maria ', replied — * Am I to understand that you have other 
Marias P * Her ground obviously was the restrictive function 
of the adjective; and she could not be met except by vindi- 
cating the usage for co-ordination, which is especially fre- 
quent with singular names. 

* I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains imder.' 

* The crest of purple Apennine.' 

* The castled crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o*er the wide and winding Bhine.' 



LIMITATION TO AN INDIYIDUAL. 

The ordinary efiEect of an adjective is to convert a common 
nottn into the name of a narrower or select class^** horses ', 
• black horses ' ; * king ', * wise king *. By successive nar- 
rowings, we may come at last to an individual. * Jewish 
wise kings ' would 3rield a very small class, while an addi- 
tional epithet, as * renowned', or * proverbial ', or 'dissolute', 
would suffice to signify an individual. 

Another mode of narrowing a class to an individual is by 
a Buperlatiye degree, * wisest king ' ; ^ liea\i<&&t xck&'ui^'' 
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There oaai be only one wisest king, and onlj one heaviest 
metaL 

More usual than either of these modes is the employment 
of the Pronominal Possessives and Demonstratives (especially 
the Definite Article). 

A Common Noun may be restricted to a narrower class by 
providing a distinct noiui instead of using an adjective. In 
the great class expressed by the common noun * building ', 
we have smaller classes designated by special names — 

* church ', * fortress *, * castle ', * mansion ', * cottage '. Ad- 
jectives might have been used, and are occasionally used ; 
' ecclesiastical building ' is much the same as * church '. 

In Natural History, the naming of subordinate or inferior 
classes is conducted on both methods. 

ADVEEBS AS ADJECTIVES. 

In the inscription on Napier's monument, it is said ' the 
most numerous subscribers were common soldiers*. If we 
regard * subscribers ' as a common noun limited by * numer- 
ous ', we shall find some trouble in explaining the limitation. 
"We may have * rich subscribers ', and * poor *, * willing ' and 

* unwilling ', and each individual subscriber may be in one 
or other of these classes ; but a subscriber cannot well be a 
numerous subscriber. The word * numerous ' is not in its 
grammatical place, when made an adjective to limit * sub- 
scribers '. The sentence might set forth that * of the sub- 
scribers, common soldiers made up the largest number * or 

* the majority *. In that case, * number * appears as a noun 
qualified by a superlative; and the construction is not in 
any respect anomalous. 

Again, 'the robin is our frequent visitor*. "We may 
divide visitors into those that come seldom, and those that 
come often, and, so far, * rare * and * frequent ' may be said 
to have the function of adjectives. But the more natural 
grammatical expression is — * The robin visits us frequently, 
or rarely '; the adjective being a transformed adverb, to go 
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along with a noun that is a transformed verb. This will be 
fuUy treated of under the Yerb. 

ADJECTIVES CLASSIFIED. 

It is usual to classify Adjectives into those of Quality, 
those of Quantity, and those originating in the Pronouns. 

The great body of Adjectives come under Quality. Not 
only so, but the definition is best fitted to these. 

Adjectives of quantity are most characteristically repre- 
sented by the numerals — one, two, three, &o. These are 
applied to common nouns, and limit them, imparting a new 
meaning to the noun ; and, in so far, comply with the de- 
finition. Yet there is a considerable difference between *just 
men ' and *four men ' ; not enough to prevent their being 
classed under the Adjectives, but enough to distinguish them 
as kinds of Adjectives. Grammatically, different usages 
separate the two kinds, which is the main reason for distin- 
guishing them in Grammar. For example, comparison is 
inapplicable to the numerals ; we compare ' just \ but not 

* four '. 

A modification of the numerals, 'one, two, three, &c.', 
gives the ordinal adjectives — * first, second, third, &c.' ; 
these also limit nouns, and with the effect of narrowing 
them to an individual ; they are among the means of ob- 
taining a singular name by the union of general words — 

* first prize ', ' second house ', ' ninth regiment '. They can- 
not be compared. 

These adjectives are distinguished by their definiteness or 
precision ; they are the strictest mode of assigning degree, 
and are used in all exact measurements. Ther«i are a few 
other words that number, but not with the same precision : 
many, some, any, all, most. The only one of these that is 
definite is * all ', but it is not the definiteness of number. As 
to the rest, we may make very various estimates ; * many 
stars ' may mean a hundred or a thousand. Still the fact 
expressed is number ; and if the strict numerals be adjec- 
tives* 80 are these. 
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If * all' strictly meant number, viz., the entire number of 
a multitude — * all men *, * all animals ', * all cities *, * all 
stars * — it could not be applied except to a common noun in 
the plural. The phrase * all England * would then be im- 
proper. The use of such a phrase shows that we may use 
the adjective in place of * whole* as opposed to parts, oi 
divisions of a thing. It may be assumed that the primary and 
literal meaning is numerical ; in the case of anything divided 
into parts, we express the totality by * all the parts *, * all 
parts of England', and then curtail the expression to * all 
England '. 

The Distributives — each, either, other, neither, several, 
every — have an equal title to be called Adjectives. They 
limit nouns, and add a new signification ; but they cannot 
be compared, and are grammatically distinct from the Adjec- 
tives of Quality. 

So far there is no ground for refusing these words the 
rank of Adjectives, while there are grounds for making them 
a special class of Adjectives. Mr. Earle, indeed, calls the 
Numerals a noun-group, capable of assuming the threefold 
character of substantive, adjective, and adverb. But when 
the question is asked. Which is their leading function ? — we 
must answer that they are not Nouns, but Adjectives. * Two 
and two is four ', * come by threes ', are not primary but de- 
rived expressions ; they start from the adjective form, and 
resemble abstract nouns obtained from adjectives, or else 
collective nouns. We cannot suppose the primitive and pre- 
vailing form of the numeral to be an abstract or a collective 
noun, and that the adjectives are derived from these. The 
word * dozen ' did not precede the numeral * twelve '. 

The construction of the numerals, definite and indefinite, 
is with a common noun in the plural : two men, most men, 
some men, many men, any men. * Many ' is also used with 
a singular, * many a m^n * ; this is by a special license, for 
the emphasis of singularity — ^like * every man ' for * all men '. 
So ' any man ' is used to point out individuals, the same as 
any one man. * Some ' has likewise an individual applica- 
£ioii, 'some man will come forward \ * some case will arise '. 
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The numerals, for the purposes of calculation, are repre- 
sented by the ciphers, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. These are also some- 
times used in ordinary composition : * He bought 10 oxen at 
£80 each ; ' * The temperature of the air is 55° F/ This 
method should not be employed, except in business, or in 
science, or with such numbers as cannot be written in short 
compass. A distinction may be drawn between numbers 
accurately ascertained and numbers vaguely ascertained : 

* there are 365 days in the year ' (precise) ; * there were more 
than a thousand persons present ' (vague). For cases like 
the last, figures are unsuitable, it being the effect of these to 
suggest a precisely ascertained number. 

• The motion was carried by a majority of 102, or three to 
one *. The first number is precise, the others are approxi- 
mate. 

The following contains a farther impropriety : * Wanted 
3 or 4 dozen females to make match boxes '. The collective 
words * couple *, * dozen ', are suitable only when the indivi- 
duals are put to use in couples, or in dozens. Say rather — 
'Wanted from forty to fifty females', if the employer is 
unable to assign an exact number. 

Adjectives of Quantity in mass or bulk are a very different 
class from any of the foregoing : they are — great, large, 
small, much, little, vast, enormous, &c. They do not break 
up the subject into parts, for numerical expression, but re- 
gard it as continuous, and proceed by uncertain gradations 
or leaps. * A large town *, * a Jiigh mountain ', * a long time *, 
are nouns limited by adjectives of vague, continuous 
quantity. 

In one view, these are to all intents adjectives of quality : 
' large towns ' selects from ' towns ' a limited class, desig- 
nated as * large ' ; the rest being not large — middling or 
small. There is no grammatical peculiarity requiring these 
be singled out, or kept apart from the Adjectives of Quality. 

There is another way of using them to make up the 
quantity, degree, or amount of any thing ; * much wind *, 

* smcUl weight ', * abundant fruit ', * extensive grounds ', * great 
admiration *• This is a rough way oi ex^t^<^\xi.<^ ^^ 
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measured amount of the objects named ; the accnrate way 
being by exact numeration, or numerals. For 'extensive 
grounds ' we might have ' grounds occupying a hundred 
acres ', or other numerical estimate. 

Such adjectives should not be called adjectives of quality ; 
they are adjectives of quantity, yet not numerals, definite or 
indefinite. They express unnumbered quantity. The ends 
of grammar are best served by placing them in a distinct 
class. 

It is usual to reckon among Adjectives of Quantity, the 
words no, none. Excepting that they are used with nouns, 
they do not possess the characters common to adjectives. 
They do not limit the class noun by setting up a smaller 
select class ; they, in fact, abolish the subject altogether ; 
* no house ' is the negative or exclusion of all houses. 

By Dr. Latham, ' no ' is regarded as an Article ; but it is 
in its nature equally repugnant to the nature of an article. 

I prefer to regard it as the Negative Adverb, made to 
assume the form of an Adjective for a particular con- 
venience. The etymology is traced thus : ne + an = not -f- 
one ; coalescing in Old English into * n^n *, * non ' — * none*; 
which last is cut down to * no *. Compare * an ' and * a ' ; 
the *n* being dropped before a consonant. (See Morris, 
'Accidence of English Language ', p. 145, § 229.) 

There is a kind of negation or denial that the negative 
adverb does not meet, namely, universal denial ; as may be 
shown thus. For a singular subject — * John ', * the moon ' — 
denial is easy and sure : 'John is not here', 'the moon is 
not visible '. But when the subject is universal, the denial 
by this form is ineffective : * all the men are not here * is 
not a universal denial; it allows that some men may be 
here, it merely declares that some at least are wanting. In 
short, it is only a partial denial. If we mean to negative 
the presence of all the men, to deny that any man is present, 
we need some other construction. We may attain the end 
by finding a word that is the negative of the predicate — * all 
the men are absent ' ; 'all the heavenly bodies are invisible \ 
The more usual way is to prefix ' no ' to the subject, thus : 
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*No men are present*; * no heavenly bodies are visible *. The 
negative by thus preceding the noun, comes into the position 
of the adjective, but we may still regard it as playing the 
part of an adverb. 

This is the type of universal denial, and it is the most 
emphatic form of negation to be found in the language, 
like all our strong effects, it is apt to be abused by being 
overdone. * He has no home ' is a superfluous variety of * he 
has not a home ', which puts the negative word to its proper 
function. 

Our plural noun, without ' all ', has assumed the meaning 
of universality ; hence we obtain a universal denial by the 
adverb in its proper place and character. * The men are not 
present', * the stars are not visible', * metals do not occur in 
the newer rocks '. This is the mild form of universal denial ; 
and, for ordinary purposes, it is quite sufficient. The other 
form should be reserved for occasions where there is need to 
deny with energy. 'Men have never seen God* is sub- 
stantially a universal denial. The strong form is ' No nian 
hath seen God at any time*. Equally emphatic, without 
any license, would have been, * Never has any man seen- 
God*. The energy consists in placing the negative word 
first in the clause. 

* No mere man, since the fall, is able in this life perfectly 
to keep the commandments of God * : * Since the fall, mere 
men are tenable in this life — '. 

* No golf balls comiug over these walls will be returned*. 
* Golf balls will not be returned '. 

' No dogs admitted * would be more tolerable in a f onn 
common enough — * no admittance to dogs '. It would be 
sufficient, and therefore preferable, to say — * Dogs (are) not 
admitted *. 

* We shall get no farther relaxation of the rules ' ; * The 
rules will not be farther relaxed for us *. 

* No degree of knowledge attainable by man is able to set 
him above the want of hourly assistance : and therefore no 
man should think it unnecessary to learn those arts by which 
friendship may be gained *. ' Any degcoe oi \ii<;r9i\!d&^ 
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attainable by man is unahle to set him above the need of 
hourly assistance; hence every one should think it not 

unnecessary *. 

No knight in England could match king Henry vni. 
in the tournament*. * In the tournament Henry was not 
matched (xm-matched) by any knight in England *. 

* I have none in my possession * : * I do not possess one '. 

The Pronoun Adjectives are a well-marked sub- division ; 
they are distinguished from the rest grammatically. The 
mere circumstance of originating in the Pronouns might 
not be enough of itself to constitute a distinction; words 
variously originating may have the same use. But like the 
Pronouns themselves, these words are few in number, and of 
incessant recurrence ; so that the grammarian is justified in 
explaining what is the meaning of each as an individual. 

Of these Pronominal or Pronoun Adjectives, the most im- 
portant are the Demonstratives *this', *that'. These are, 
properly speaking, Adjectives ; they are used with Nouns as 
limiting words. They differ from Adjectives of quality in 
the manner of the limitation. An adjective of quality — 

* old men '—makes a new and select class with a new char- 
acter * old *, which is for the most part a fixed or permanent 
feature of the narrow or select class. The demonstrative 

* that ' limits a common noun, by selecting an individual or 
individuals in a particular situation for the time being — 

* that man ', the man now in our presence, or the man just 
mentioned. 

For the important fxmction of referring distinctively to 
two subjects (or more) already mentioned, we have a series 
of adjective couples, including the two demonstratives. 
They are — 

That— This, 

The one — The other, 

The former — The latter, 

The first — The -second, 

The first named — The last named or mentioned. 
J^j^ writers generailj, the couple * former and latter ' is 
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more nsed than any of the rest. In my judgment, the 
other forms are in many instances preferable. From an 
extensive examination of cases, I am inclined to believe that 
the reference by * former and latter' is frequently very 
obscure. I subjoin a few examples, selecting first from 
Gibbon, who makes great use of the construction. 

*We have computed the inhabitants, and contemplated 
the public works of the Eoman Empire. The observation of 
the number and greatness of its cities will serve to confirm 
the farmer and multiply the latter \ ' A most perplexed 
reference. The antecedent to 'former* should have been 
* (we have given) a computation of the inhabitants'; while * mul- 
tiply the latter* refers simply to public works. There is, 
moreover, the very common fault of such references — too 
great a distance from the subjects. Nothing short of re- 
peating the subjects themselves, or giving a various wording 
of them, would enable a reader easily to follow the passage. 
The second sentence might run thus — * A consideration of 
the number and the greatness of the cities belonging to the 
Empire, will confirm our statement of the population, and 
enhance our estimate of the public works *. 

* The productions of happier climates and the industry of 
civilised nations were introduced into the west; and the 
natives were encouraged to multiply the former and improve 
the latter,* In this case, * the one and the other ', a more 
homely English form, or * the first and the second ', would 
answer equally well. But the double reference itself is of 
questionable propriety in such cases. It is very artificial and 
clumsy, if not slovenly. We are introduced to two sub- 
jects, but are not warned to keep in mind the precise order 
that they are given in ; presently, we come upon words 
that direct us to recall first one and then the other, in the 
exact order ; the hardship being aggravated by the absence 
of any marked natural sequence.. Further the suggestion of 
the idea of contrast is not inconsiderable ; a contrast, however, 
that turns out, on examination, to be merely a contrast of 
position, or one of statement. Nor, in this special case, is it 
necessary for the historian's purpose to iiidicat&\iiM)i[i!^^&»(^T^^ 
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clause anything beyond the fact that the nations were 
stimulated to still greater improvements; the attempt to 
keep apart the raw produce, and the industry, is merely a 
useless burden. 

'In this single instance, the successors of Caesar and 
Augustus were persuaded to follow the example of the 
/ormcr rather than the precept of the latter *, Similar objec- 
tions apply here. The reader is presented with two subjects, 
but he is not told to keep the order firmly in his mind, so as 
to recover each in its turn by that cue. * Succeeding em- 
perors were persuaded to follow the example of Csesar rather 
than the precept of Augustus.' 

This couple is still more awkward when the subjects are 
in different grammatical places. *The figure Apostrophe 
dosely resembles passive Personification. The only difference 
is that in the former the writer addresses the dead or absent ; 
whereas in the latter an address is made to an abstraction or 
to some inanimate object.' A clear case for repeating the 
names. 

* No vegetables should be stored in the same room with 
peas, for the latter are sure to acquire the flavour of the 
former,* Eepetition would be preferable here. It is to be 
remarked, as a general principle of style, that the refinement 
of not repeating leading terms is meant for polished and 
artistic composition, and is not called for either in science 
or in business, in both of which precision is the prime re- 
qtdsite. * Vegetables should not be stored with peas ; the 
vegetables will flavour the peas *, There is nothing against 
taste in the repetition. By a more elegant condensation, 
we might say — * Peas will contract the flavour of vegetables 
stored in the same room '. 

The following is from De Quincey. *The rebels had 
already been permitted to possess themselves of the county 
of Wexford in its whole northern division, Eoss and Duncan- 
non only excepted ; of which the latter was not liable to be 
captured by coup de main, and the other was saved by the 
procrastination of the rebels.' Here, too, we are not warned 
OB the mentioD of Boss and Duncannon, that we must re- 
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member them in their order, and at once recall Doncannon 
on the spur of the word 'latter*. *The other*, meaning 
the one left, here refers to the first : it takes the place of 
*the former*. 

Compare with these instances Macaulay's practice. 
' James had, during the last year of his reign, been even 
more hated by the Tories than by the Whigs; for to the 
Whigs he was only an enemy, and to the Tories he had been 
a faithless and thankless friend.* 

Our translation of the parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican is an interesting example of our mode of reference 
for a twofold subject. * Two men went up into the temple 
to pray, tJie one a Pharisee and the other a Publican. The 

Pharisee stood and prayed thus . And the Publican, 

standing afar off, would not lift up so much as his eyes unto 
heaven. ... I tell you this man went down to his house 
justified rather than the other*. First the subjects are intro- 
duced by their special designations, along with the correla- 
tives * the one * and * the other *, which serve to indicate a 
contrast, and to warn the reader that they are to be kept 
distinctly separate. On the first recurrence of the subjects, 
the names are repeated ; on the second occasion, * this * is used 
for the second of the two, being the nearest ; * the other * is 
used for the first. The same use of * the other * occurred in 
the sentence from De Quincey; and both show that *the 
other* may apply to the first in order, if the second has been 
already singled out. The following old paraphrase of the 
passage now quoted shows the more usual practice in making 
* the one ' and * the other * stand for * the first and the second *, 
or * the former and the latter '. 

* Did two go up to the temple to pray ? 

Oh rather say the one went up to brag, the other to pray, 

The one the nearer to the altar trod, 

The other nearer to the altar*s God.* 
In easy cases, I should prefer this form. Next to it, in my 
judgment, is * first* and * second '. Ferrier says — * A system 
of philosophy is bound by two main requisitions — it ought 
to be true, and it ought to be reasoned. Of the^e o\:»'^^1Q^sl.cs&&> 
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the (latter) * second ' is the more stringent.' The sense to be 
conveyed by * former' and * latter' and the other expressions is 
* the first mentioned of the two subje'cts *, * the second or last 
mentioned of the two * ; and the aptest condensation of this 
is * first-named, second-named ', * first, second.* * Former ' 
and 'latter' introduce the extraneous circumstance of 
succession in time ; they are suitable when there is actually 
such a reference ; * former kings ', * latter kings ' ; * former 
years ', * latter years '. 

In the following example, three subjects are referred to 
by the numerals, * first', * second', * third': * We shall never 
have true knowledge of the schools of the middle ages, 
until those who have studied both (?) their philosophy^ their 
physics, and their state of tradition, will look at their weapons 
of controversy as both offensive and defensive, and give a 
fair account of the amount of protection afforded by the first, 
in the existing state of the second and * the ' third,* This is 
much too difficult to follow. We might say — * until those 
that have studied, on the one hand, their philosophy, and, 
on the other hand, their physics and their state of tradition, 
will protection afforded by the philosophy to the phy- 
sics, and to, &c '. 

The following is from Bishop Butler's Sermon on 
Compassion : * The social nature of man, and general good- 
will to his species, equally prevent him from doing evil, in- 
cline him to relieve the distressed, and to promote the 
positive happiness of his fellow-creatures; but compassion 
only restrains from the first, and carries him to the second ; 
it hath nothing to do with the third J* Hearers could not be 
expected to make the distinctive references here demanded. 
Indeed, all references whose meaning depends on the hearer's 
observing the position of the antecedents, are peculiarly 
unsuitable to oral address, and should, if possible, be ex- 
cluded from it, even though tolerated in writing. 

Our adjectives of reference include * the present ', * the 
above ', * foregoing*', * the one in question ', * the following' 
— ^which are more distinctive than * this * and * that '. 

The ellipsis of the noun, whereby the demonstrative 
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adjectiyes assume the character of pronouns, is a very 
general process of the language. It occurs even with ad- 
jectiyes of quality. Speaking of an assemblage of persons, 
we say * the old conversed, the young danced or played \ So 

* the rich *, * the poor ', * the noble ' are abbreviations, a noun 
being understood. Still oftener do we suppress the noun 
with adjectives of quantity, * All is lost ', * many will de- 
part ', ' none remain '. 

Our Abtic!LES have the force of Adjectives, while they are 
also adjectives in their origin. 

The chief point of grammatical importance of the Inde- 
finite ABTlciiS is its being the sign of the singular number 
of common nouns. When a general or common noun in the 
singular is used without either article, there is something to 
be explained. 

The article is not superseded by an adjective of quality ; 
we must say * a rich man ', * a white horse *. It is super- 
seded by certain other adjectives, as follows : — 

1. * Any ' takes the place of the indefinite article, by 
stating the same meaning still more emphatically. * Bring 
me a knife ' means no knife in particular, any knife. 

2. The demonstratives * this ', * that *, dispense with the 
article by changing the meaning ; * this book ' negatives a 
book, or any book. 

3. The same reason applies to the possessiyes ; * my book ' 
renders the noun definite. 

4. ' One * also renders a noun more definite than the ar- 
ticle, and so supersedes it. So may ' some ' ; * some day 
you will know '. 

5. * Every ', * each *, * either ', * neither *, are incompatible 
with * a * or * an *. 

6. The adverbial adjective * no ' excludes the article. This 
is because it already contains an equivalent — being by deri- 
vation, as well as in meaning, * not one '. (See p. 106.) 

7. The indefinite article cannot be used in an address — 

* Wretch, I dare thee *. The reason still is incompatibility 

of meaning. 

8 
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The indefinite article is superseded by tho definite—* the '. 
In using * the ' we have not the same means of discrimina- 
ting between the common and the other nouns ; for, ex- 
cepting Proper Names, *the* is applied to all kinds of 
nouns: — we can say — * the man', * the goodness', *the 
gold '. 

There are certain instances of omission of the article that 
need to be accounted for. 

We say * man is mortal * ; * poet and philosopher alike 
employ — ' ; * beast and bird their common charge attend — '. 
In such instances, the singular seems to have a personifying 
effect, in the way of binding up a whole class into an indi- 
vidual possessed of the class attributes ; energy is supposed 
to be gained by sayiug * man ' for men, * beast ' for beasts. 

* Government resolved *, for * the government *, in like 
manner regards the government as an individual, and con- 
verts the name into a singular name. ' Society ' is an ab- 
straction personified. 

Another case is exemplified thus : *He became captain* ; 

* he was elected chairman of the company ' ; * when Chat- 
ham was minister'; * I once sat with Major Abercrombie, 
son of the immoHal general * (Scott). These instances are 
supposed to be too definite for the indefinite article ; and if 
an article is to be given, it must be the definite. Similar in- 
stances are — * head of the family ', * baker to Her Majesty ', 

* brother to the Earl of Cork ', * doctor of medicine *, * bishop 
of London *, ' professor of Mathematics '. All such forms 
•are used as complements^ or in apposition; they cannot stand 

as subjects, or as objects. 

The common phrase — * the rank of major ', is extended by 
De Quincey to * the hereditary rank of gentleman '. There 
is here a certain dignity imparted by leaving out the inde- 
finite article. We address an officer * Major Brown', mean- 
ing * Brown, who is a major ' ; and the same curtailing 
process is applied to express * the rank of major '. 

' In position ' is a verbal abstract noun. ' The punishment 
of fine ' is the same as ' fining '. 

'Opinion of counsel* is a recognised omission Some ten- 
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dency to conceive ' counsel * in the abstract may be supposed 
to be the motive. 

* The relation of mother and child, master and servant, 
ruler and ruled * — is a case where the common nouns ex- 
press an abstract idea, which appears to justify the leaving 
out of the indefinite article. 

In a few English idioms, as, * brought to table ', 'leaving 
town *, * going to school *, * in church *, * down hill *, the 
ruling circumstance seems to be the desire of shortness. So, 

* the end of next session ' might be * the next session * ; 
omission of * the ' does not cause any ambiguity or incon* 
Tenience. 

The Definite Article is a weakened * that * with the 
characteristics of the demonstrative. *That' applies to 
something seen, or something just pointed out by some 
other means. It may also apply to something yet to be 
defined by a relative clause ; which clause being restrictive 
should have the restricting relative : * that man that you 
see *, commonly given as * that man whcm you see *. The 
older and better idiom is * the man that \ The definite 
article is nothing in itself ; it is a pointing word, and what 
it points to is given in the first instance by a relative clause 
to follow ; * the book that you wish *, * the shop that we 
have passed *, * the star that bids the shepherd fold *. By 
the curtailments of the clause we reach the participial phrase, 
and then the adverbial phrase, the commonest of all ways 
of signifying the reference of the article ; * the clock in the 
steeple *, * the way to glory ', * the tower of London. The 
vague preposition * of * answers the purpose. 

The mode of employing * the ' to single out objects in an 
understood collection or environment is illustrated in the 
grammar ; and is a remarkable instance of our omitting 
essential particulars because they are known to the hearer. 

In employing * of * to connect a part with a whole, or an 
abstract quality with its concrete subject, * the * is esential ; 

* the roof of the house *, * the oxygen of the air *, * the len^V^. 
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of the room ', * the graciousness of the act ', * the justice of 
God\ 

There is a dehcacy in using * the ' as a milder form of 
* that ', in which case it may have the backward reference. 
Speaking of a museum, instead of 'that collection was 
formed \ we say * the collection was formed '• * Did you 
meet Brown's bull ? I passed the brute.* 

In expressing singular or individual objects by limiting a 
common noun, the Pronoun Adjectives are the most effective. 
A demonstrative, as * this ' or * that ', suffices at once : * this 
man *, * that house *, * the fire *, * yon aged thorn *. Posses- 
sives, we saw, have a great limiting power : * my hat ', * our 
country '. The Definite Article, in all its applications, tends 
to individuality : * the reigning Sultan *, * the day of 
reckoning ', * the moonlight '. 



THE VEEB. 

The definition of the Verb was discussed in the Intro- 
duction. I shall here consider, first — 

THE CLASSIFICATION" OF VERBS. 

The old definition — * be, do, suffer ' — might be supposed 
to be merely chargeable with the mistake of claseifying 
instead of defining. But even in this point of view it is 
faulty. The first designation * be ' or * being ' may pass for 
the Incomplete verbs, of which the verb * be * is the leading 
example ; but the distinction of * doing ' and * suffering * 
does not mark two classes of verbs in grammar. There is 
no grammatical difference between * he stirs the fire ' (doing), 
and * he feels the cold ' (suffering). If good for anything, 
these two designations point to the difference between the 
active and the passive voice (acting and being acted on), 
and yet they do not give a good account of that distinction. 

For the ends of grammar, verbs are classified into Transi- 
^ive, Intransitivef and Incomplete or Copula Verbs. 
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Transitive Verbs. 

These verbs in construction have subject, verb, and object. 
To appearance, this arrangement is devoid of the simplicity 
of the verbs (Intransitive) that do not need an object. * I 
open the door *, combines three things ; * the door opens * 
has only two things. Yet the first form is intrinsically more 
simple and intelligible ; and the transitive verb is the best 
point of departure in studying verbs. 

Although Action is not the defining circumstance of the 
verb, yet undoubtedly verbs, more than any other part of 
speech, are used for expressing activity, agency, causation, 
change. When the putting forth of energy is stated by a 
noun or an adjective, this is generally by derivation from a 
verb. * A walk ', * a run *, * a fight *, * thunder ', * impulse ', 
— are nouns, but they begin as verbs ; and the full expres- 
sion of the fact is by a sentence made up of verb and subject, 
with or without an object : * I walk ', * John runs *, * Jupiter 
thunders ', * CsBsar fought the Gauls *, * fear impelled him *. 

The active operations that we conceive most easily and 
clearly are such as are presented to us by naming, first, an 
agent or subject, next, a verb expressing some kind of action, 
and, lastly, an object acted on: *he stirs the fire'. This 
is our earliest and most familiar experience of activity ; the 
child, whether watching the actions of others, or following 
out its own, becomes accustomed to this course or cycle of a 
completed action. If an action begins without an agent (in 
the first instance, a person), or if it does not communicate 
itself to some object, there is a feeling of dissatisfaction and 
incompleteness. 

Thus, then, the transitive type is the most simple and in- 
telligible form ; when we wish to describe an effect in the 
plainest manner, we can do nothing better than cast the de- 
scription into a sentence with subject, verb, and object: 
* Columbus discovered America *, * Solomon built the temple, 
and ruled Israel ' ; the sun warms and lights the e€u:th ' ; 
' oom and wine cheer mankind '. ' 
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Intransitive Verbs. 

•The rain descended, tbe floods came, and the winds 
blew * ; * we run ' ; * Victoria reigns ', * the sun rises *, * man 
dies *, — are the simplest type of sentence if we look at tho 
fewness of the parts, but are more abstruse when we set 
ourselves to grafp the meaning. The sentence confined to 
subject and verb does not precede the sentence formed by 
subject, verb, and object, but rather grows out of this by 
omitting a part. Let us review the different sorts of intransi- 
tive verbs. 

1. In one class, the action ends in the agent's self, or puts 
self in motion : * I sit, stand, lie, jump, shout ' — express 
myself acting, as it were, upon myself. My own will is the 
agent, my own body is moved ; I do not use the full transi- 
tive form, which would be to name myself as object ; I stop 
short with the name for the action. The old languages pro- 
vided, for this situation, an inflection called the middle voice, 
still existing in some, and being the immediate origin of 
the passive voice. 

These examples give the voluntary actions of living beings, 
life, however, is made up of a great number of involuntary 
actions and changes, expressed by such verbs as ' breathe ', 

* perspire *, * grow *, * feel ', * sicken ', * die '. In such cases, 
there is an internal, unknown power ; what we know is the 
outward form of the action, and the subject put in motion : 

* he breathes ', * he died *, do not express * he ' as an agent 
originating an action, but gives the subject that comes under 
the action.* 

Such a case approaches to the mode of expressing the 
powers of the external world, which are stated, in a large 

* ' A blood vessel burst ' Is a usual construction with an intransitive verb ; 
while * he burst a blood vessel ' would very likely be parsed as an ordinary 
example of the transitive construction. Yet a regard to the meaning shows 
this to bo wrong ; he might burst a gun by overloading, but not one of his 
own blood vessels. The apparent subject should be in the position of an ad- 
verbial clause—' a blood vessel burst in him, in his body '. Any one causing 
haemorrhage by taking violent exorcise might not improperly be put for- 
w/u-d as the subject or agent ia the transitive construction 
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'utunber of instances, by intransitive verbs, as being most 
fioited to the ease. * The sun rises, sets, moves.* We can- 
not describe this by a transitive verb ; there is no agent or 
snbject propelling the sun; it has self-motion (in appear- 
ance). * A stone falls ', * the earth goes round ', * trees 
germinate, grow, decay *, * fruit ripens ', 'swallows migrate*, 
' men laugh '. Immanent or inherent action evades the 
transitive construction, until, by communicating itself, it 
sets something in motion, or induces change in some ex- 
traneous object. ' The wind blows *, * the sea advances ', * the 
tide rises ' — express the inhering power of the agent ; * the 
wind drives the mill' expresses communicated motion by 
the transitive form. 

2. The second case is the suppressing of the special object, 
by making the action general. This is an elliptical form, 
less simple than the full transitive form. * The king reigns, 
governs *, is an abbreviation for * the king governs the 
oonntry *. * Fire burns ', * industry enriches,' * punctuality 
pays', * virtue elevates *, * men will, think, understand, speak, 
teach ' ; ' to tyrannise, to generalise, to perorate, dissent, 
disagree, shot, smoke, ring*, — are a few examples among 
many.- These verbe, in expressing a general fact instead of a 
special incident, presuppose numerous instances of the transi- 
tive construction with the object stated. * Fire burns wood, 
coal, peat, buildings ', and so on ; by omitting the special 
substance, we give the fact generally, * fire bums *. 

3. In expressing situation, order, arrangement, quiescent 
position, we sometimes use the intransitive construction, 
supplemented occasionally by adverbs. *The town stands 
high — lies low — stretches out lengthwise '. 

By a figurative or fictitious process, still life is represented 
as the effect of some agency, which gives it the higher 
intelligibility of the transitive construction. We may vivify 
the description of a garden, by putting forward the person 
that planned and made it, and by pourtraying it in a series 
of actions emanating from him. 
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Incomplete Verbs. 

This title designates the verb ' be \ and a few others that 
express meanings so general, that they need an adjective or 
a noun to express a definite action. Such are — seem, become, 
make, lie, rest, stand, get, elect, name, choose, appoint, 
nominate, grow, appear. ' Is ' has a meaning, as bare exis- 
tence, but instead of being confined to this attenuated 
notion, it lends itself as a verb to convert a mere adjective 
or noun into a predicate : * he is warm *. It thus contributes 
the form of predication, while some other word, not a verb, 
gives the meaning predicated. 

So the words *seem', * become', * appear*, have but a 
vague signification in themselves ; they possess, however, the 
prerogative of the verb, and when a more expressive word 
is supplied, they coin a predicate. In meaning they are 
often very little different from * is *, 

* Make ' is a very general word, and often needs to be 
completed by a noun or adjective as well as by its proper 
object. The maker needs a material to work upon, and a 
type to conform to ; and when both are given, we have 
either a double object or a completion of the verb. * Con- 
science makes us cowards ' ; ' cold makes us ill ' ; * care makes 
us well * ; * books make me a denizen of all nations '. 

The words * get *, * lie ', * set *, * rest *, &c., have sufficiently 
good meanings in their original, and even in their ordinary, 
acceptation. They are, however, all employed as completing 
words, giving predication to more significant nouns and ad- 
jectives. * Get on, get along, get well out of that, get care- 
less * ; * lie still ', (hardly different from * he still ' ) ; * set 
free *, * rest assured *. 

In the classical languages, the double- object verbs lead 
to a great many specific rules, owing to the variations of 
case ; in our language, they need very little attention. The 
names * direct * and * indirect * have been given to express the 
two objects; hut there is often a want of any test to dis- 
cziminate the two. In the passive constoLctiou, eVOivet tci^-^ 
*o many cases he a nomiiiatiYe ; * \i© teac\ie& iskft ^^xciTBLjbx'' ^ 
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' he asked me a question ' ; in the passive, * I am taught *, 

* grammar is taught ', * I was asked ', * the question was 
adced '. * He recommends me to try the Vichy waters ' : * I 
am recommended to try \ * the Vichy waters are recom- 
mended.' The second form is the more strictly correct ; the 
first is somewhat of a licence. 

The Incomplete Verbs are not, as a class, distinct from 
the two other classes — Transitive and Intransitive; they 
usually fall under one or other of these two classes. * They 
made him Consul * : the incomplete verb * make * is also a 
transitive verb, with * him * as object : * they conmlized 
him '. * He grows tall * : * grows * is intransitive, as well as 
incomplete. 

The properties of natural objects and the laws of nature 
are expressed oftener by * is *, and some adjective or noun, 
than by any other form of language. * Gold is heavy ', 

* oxygen is a gas *, * man is intelligent ', * love is blind '. In 
this capacity it is called the copula verb.* 

From the same vagueness in its own intrinsic meaning, it 
serves as the auxiliary for forming tenses in conjunction 
with the {)articiples, or adjective forms of verbs. 

Nouns operating as Verbs, 

A verb may be turned into a noun, and may serve as the 
subject or the object of the sentence like any other noun ; 
the verb * change ' may become subject or object, and may 
enter into an adverbial phrase, thus : * change is not to be 
desired for the sake of change \ There are hundreds of such 
nouns in the language. In parsing, all that needs to be 
said of them is that they are nouns derived from verbs. 

The examples that we are now to notice are of far more 
importance. While a verb in becoming a noun loses all its 
power of predication, it often retains, in a more or less dis- 
guised way, the other grammatical functions of the verb ; 
it may have an object, or a subject, and it may \ift c^'aJs^'^i^ 
by an adverb, 

*For the vatioua logical uaea of * is ', see De Morgan'^ ¥oxiMllrf>^<i,^. ^A. 
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First, as to retaining an Object. The least disguised form 
of the object is the Noun Clause, of which the examples are 
notorious. The verbal construction, * I believe that he is 
right *, becomes often * 1 have the belief that he is right *. 
The word * believe,* in becoming * belief, is no longer a 
predicate, yet in other respects it plays its former part; the 
object clause, * that he is right ', remains adhering to the 
noun, exactly as to the verb. Instances of this kind are 
abundant. Such verbal nouns as * proof ', * assurance *, 

* sense *, * apprehension ', * conviction *, * observation ', * re- 
mark ', * knowledge ', * promise *, * thought ' — can all be con- 
strued on the same plan ; and they are not fully parsed 
unless the circumstance be stated. ' We gave him a hint 
that he was not wanted ', stands for * we hinted that * ; 

* hint ' shoidd be parsed as a verbal noun retaining part of 
the function of the transitive verb, and the clause should be 
stated to be its object. 

The following are other examples :— * There arose a 
dispute among them, who should be greatest '. Everything 
belonging to the transitive verb is retained, the power of 
predication being passed to * arose ' ; * they disputed who 
should be greatest ' ; the object clause is unchanged, the sub- 
ject is transformed into the adverbial phrase among them. 
Pupils might be exercised in restoring such constructions. 

*I doubt whether*, is often given as 'I have a doubt 
whether *. * Generally when a discussion arises, whether any- 
thing is or is not '. * Bring me tuord [what boats and people 
he can command.] ' * I am going to yonder gate to receive 
further direction [how I may get to the place of deliver- 
ance.] * * He gave us a long account [how he had hooked the 
fish, played with it] * &c., i.e., he detailed at length how &c., 
or such like. 

The object appears as an Infinitive in the following: — 

* To the overtures of the Emperor he replied by a persistent 
refusal (by persistently refusing) to enter his service *. * My 
kind landlady gave me the best advice (advised me) how to 
behave in the execution of my project '. 

A Noun object may still adhere to a transmuted verb, 
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bat a prepositiozi is then prefixed ; chiefly ' of \ and occasion- 
ally some ^others. ' The knowledge of geometry ' is * know- 
ing geometry* ; (an injin, object) * the knowledge of how to 
do it*, knowing how to do it * ; ' enumeration of particulars *, 

* enumerating *. * Degeneration of tissue is going on * is tran- 
slated ' tissue is degenerating * ; the verb is intransitive, 
and the noun * tissue ' is the subject. Or, for a strict noun 
object, * some cause not specified is degenerating tissue *. * The 
most important event of the session was the passing of the 
Act for the settling of Schools * ; ' was passing (or that the 
Legislature passed) the Act for settling (or whereby they 
setUed) Schools *. ' Procrastination is the thief of time * ; 
procrastinating steals (makes away with) time '. 

* You are welcome to the use of (to use) my library *. 
'The suggestion as to making an abstract' is 'suggest- 
ing to make an abstract '. 

Next, as to retaining the Subject. 

* Fall of the year * is * the year falls, is falling *, Examples 
are furnished in all transformed intransitive verbs : * the 
rushing of great rivers — great rivers rush*. 

The subject of the verb appears as a Possessive. * John 
failed f which astonished them * ; * John*s failure astonished 
them *. * Your speech is not his answer to my question ' ; 

* What you said is not what he answered to what I asked *. 

* Our contention was that the agreement stood * ; * we con- 
tended *, * what we contended for was *. 

Lastly, as to Adverbial adjuncts. In the least transformed 
shape, these appear as phrases, and are generally the very 
same that accompany the verb. * They were dissatisfied with 
the result* becomes * dissatisfaction with the result*. So 

* perseverance unto the end\ for 'persevere unto the end*; 

* cowardice in the field ', * being a coward * ; * a situation in 
the place *, * situated *. ' He was an impostor in the one 
thing that people trusted to him *, * he imposed, in the one 
thing *. * We should incur a contradiction in terms *, * we 
should contradict *. * Conversation with you has satisfied me *, 
contracted from * Conversing with you *, or, at length, * I 
have conversed with you, and I am salis&ed.* . 
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* I had often received an invitation from my friend, Sir 
Roger de Coverley (my friend had often invited me) to pass 
away a month with him in the country *. 

When the adverbial adjunct is a single word, it becomes 
an adjective to the verbal noun. The disguise is now so 
complete, that, in parsing, we never think of laying it open. 
Given the clause — * there was general dissatisfaction with the 
result *, we should have to retrace thus — * they were generally 
dissatisfied *. * Let us proceed by simple enumeration *, * by 
enumerating simply \ * Knowledge is power * ; * extensive 
knowledge is extensive power * ; for * if we know extensively ^ 
we shall operate extensively \ * Mental cultivation * is * being 
cultivated mentally , or as regards the mind * i or the adjec- 
tive may become simply the object of the verb, ' cultivating 
the mind *. So * this knowledge * is a form of saying 

* knowing this *. * Imaginary conversations ' is * imagined 
persons conversing * — a still greater distortion. * Great ex- 
pectations ' is * great things expected *. * Both courses were 
equal surprises *, were * equally surprises * (the simple adverb 
qualifying a noun), * equally surprising '. * Contemporary 
registration *, * registering by a contemporary *, or by some 
person or persons at the time. * Make personal enquiries ', 

* enquire in person '. * House to house visitation *, * visiting 
from house to house *. 

* I have had a good sleep * is a Scotticism for * I have slept 
well * ; * a good rest *, is * rested well *, 

The transformation of a verb into a noun expressing the 
actor often retains the verb accompaniments. The object is 
given by means of the preposition * of '. * He accused the 
brethren *, ' he was the accuser of the brethren ', With an ad- 
verb, * he vehemently accused *, * he was a vehement accuser \ 

* He was an ardent solicitor of posts *, * he ardently solicited*. 

* Who is the best translator of the Pentateuch ? ' * Who best 
translates '. * An extensive owner ' is very figurative and dis- 
torted — ' one that owns extensive domains ' ; in like manner, 

* large or small proprietors *. * A dealer in horses *, for * he 
deals in horses *. * The inundation of lawless power *, * law- 
lesB power inundating * (* lawless power ' is itself a trans- 
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formatioii ' controlling lawlessly *). ' Besumption of the 
general war ' ; * the general war resumed * ; * fighting gener- 
ally recommenced'. 

The motives for transforming the verb in this manner are 
obvious. A verb as a predicate must appear in a full sen- 
tence ; hence each action that we wish to express needs a 
clause to itself. Now we have often to accumulate a great 
many actions in few words ; it is convenient, therefore, if 
practicable, to express some by nouns, which may fall into 
their places as subjects, objects, or adverbial phrases in sen- 
tences ; whence, one complete sentence or clause may in- 
clude several actions. 

Tlje following is an example in point: * A /a ZZ through 
16 feet begets a velocity of 32 feet * ; * after a body has fallen 
through 16 feet, it moves at the rate of 32 feet in the same 
time'. The short form will be preferred in composition; 
the other has the air of a paraphrase, and yet it does not 
bring out fully that the sequence is one of cause and effect. 

* The equality of the three angles of a triangle to two 
right angles is a previous assumption * ; * it is previously as- 
sumed that the three angles of a triangle are equal — '. 

It has to be borne in mind, however, that there is a loss 
of simplicity by thus condensing clauses into nouns ; for 
which reason the operation should not be carried farther 

I 

than the occasion requires. It is a good exercise in style to 
restore the full verb constructions, and to see in each case, 
whether, or how far, it was right to depart from them. 
The following are additional examples : 

* The mixture of inference with observation is a cause of error.* 
Here are five verbal nouns, each stating an action of suffi- 
cient importance to occupy a clause. Converting them all 
unto verb forms, — * if we mix inferring and observing we 
shall cause ourselves to err * Even the infinitives although 
not predicating words are a step in the right direction ; they 
are more suggestive of action, than the noun, whose prime 
function it is to name things without reference to their 
action— a stone, a star, a city. In the attempt to restore 
such sentences, we often find a way oi xeduc^xv^ «^ ^^<^^'a& 
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of verbal abstract nouns. * If we infer and observe together, 
we shall be misled *, is a great improvement in simplicity, 
if not so technically precise as the original. 

The laws of nature can give no account of their own 
origin ' ; * do not account for their own originating *, * do 
not tell how they themselves arose *. 

* A fine is no sufficient punishment to the rich *. • Fining 
does not sufficiently punish the rich *. 

* Copernicus asserted the rotation of the earth about its 
axis * * That the earth rotates *. 

* We walk by faith, not by aigJit \ * In walking, we do 
n6t see, but believe * ; * we walk, not seeing, but believing \ 

* An apparatus was constructed by which the requirements 
of the animal were accommodated ; ' * by which the animal 
obtained what it required *. 

* Ifumhle origin is no bar to the attainment of greatness ; 
while pride of birth is a frequent cause of humiliation*. 

* Being humbly bom does not keep one from attaining great- 
ness (becoming great) , while one that is highly bom and 
proud is frequently humiliated thereby '. 

* Master Fodge had no distinct vision of the benefit that 
would accrue to him from this change of courses*. There 
are here four verbal abstracts, and all might be dispensed 
with. * Master Fodge did not distinctly see what he would 
gain, if he behaved differently \ 

* It is only the study and apprehension of their vital and 
organic connection which is valuable in an educational point 
of view *. * Only when we study and apprehend that they 
are connected vitally and organically, do we see that they 
educate well '. 

*0f the same nature with the indulgence of domestic 
affections, and equally refreshing to the spirits, is the 
pleasure which results from acts of bounty and beneficence, 
exercised either in giving money, or in imparting to those 
who want it the assistance of our skill and profession*. 

* Of the same nature as when we indulge our domestic 
affections, and equally exhilarating, is our pleasure in being 
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bountiful and beneficent, either in giving money, or in 
MBisting with our professional skill those that want it \ 

* Solomon is the work to which he entrusted the protection 
of his name*. An excess of verbs and verbal nouns. 
' Through his Solomon he hoped to become celebrated '. 

* His praise endures for ever *, * They praise him for ever *. 

'Britannia needs (no) *not * bulwarks 

(No) * Nor ' towers along the steep, 

(Her march is) * She marches * o*er the mountain waves, 

(Her home is on) * She dwells upon * the deep *. 

The foregoing alterations are not given as, in every 
respect, improving the passages quoted ; they are intended 
to point out how far we can go in restoring the simple con- 
stmction by the finite verb, in room of the abstract nouns; 
while in many instances, the gain in simplicity is compatible 
with all other good qualities. 

Adjectives as Verbs. 

Instead of a verb, transitive or intransitive, we have 
^equently an adjective, united with the verb * be *. This is 
a perfectly regular process of the language, in the two 
following constructions : — 

First, in the compound tenses of the verb, which are 
made up of auxiliaries and participles ; * I am coming ', * he 
is moved ', 

Second, in predicating facts or attributes expressed by 
adjectives : * the wine is good \ * the stars are distant *. 

The ordinary or typical adjective may be qualified by an 
adverb (chiefly of degree) — * verg good *, * extreme/g remote * ; 
or even by a phrase — * good to a slight extent \ * remote in a 
very great degree \ But in such expressions, we feel that the 
adjective is trenching closely upon the verb. As regards 
* good ', the most typical of adjectives, the phrase adjunct is 
perceptibly inelegant and awkward ; while * remote * scarcely 
differs from * removed *, the participle of a verb. 

Adjectives of comparison are incomplfitA ^^n&^icn^ v&. 
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adjunct to express what the comparison is ; ' superior \ 

* inferior*, * equal', are followed by *to' and the thing 
compared. The comparative and superlative degrees of all 
adjectives need to be similarly completed; 'sweeter than 
honey ', * best of beings *. 

Fitness and unfitness likewise need a completing phrase, 
whether expressed by a verb, by an adjective, or by a noun. 
The verb form gives the cue, which is followed out in the 
other transformations. * They are qualified for the work ' , 

* they are fit for ', * they possess fitness for *. So with Pro- 
portion : * proportioned to ', * in proportion to *, * bearing no 
proportion to '. 

* Are you guilty of the crime charged ? ' Here * guilty ' is 
by accident an adjective, but in its nature it is a verb, and U 
completed by an adverbial adjunct. * Do you admit the 
charge * ? shows the typical verb form, which might have 
been taken as the model in the other expression. 

The instances where the verb appears as an adjective with- 
out special justification are such as these : ' He is dependent*, 
for * he depends ' ; * a circumstance suggestive of *, for 

* suggesting ' or ' that suggests '. Such adjectives are 
followed by the same phrases as the verbs. ' I am not sure 
which *, is for * I do not know which *. 

The sentence, * Be kindly affectioned one to another *, is 
curiously transformed. The noun * affection * is made a 
participle of a verb ; the adjective * kind ' being turned into 
an adverb to qualify the compound tense. 



THE ADVERB. 

To discover the true nature of the Adverb, we must look 
at the Verb in its prevailing and typical character as indi- 
cating some kind of activity. Although action does not 
exhaust the predicating power of the verb, it is the thing 
that we must always start from. It belongs to the great 
mass of predications openly and avowedly; it is found ia 
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many others by implication ; and even where it is wanting, 
the grammatical^ usage of the adverb is not essentially 
changed. 

When an action is stated, mention has usually to be made 
of the circumstances of the action, such as the time and 
manner of it. So generally is the time demanded, that the 
verb itself incorporates the leading distinctions of time, as 
present, past, future. The Germans call the verb Time- word 
(Zeitwort). 

Nevertheless, for a very large class of verbs, there is a 
drcomstance more urgent even than time. Action implies 
movement or change : a transitive verb expresses a certain 
action taking place upon a certain object — * I draw water *, 
* bring the man ' ; and, to bo complete, we must often assign 
some Direction of the action or movement — I draw water 
from somewhere, bring the man to somewhere. These words 
of direction are among tl^e first necessities of language ; they 
are the most essential accompaniments of the verb. They 
are, in fact, the Prepositions. But a preposition by itself is 
seldom definite enough ; it gives a direction vaguely, but does 
not indicate the terminus. To supply this, we need a noun 
as the name of some object or laudmark : * I draw water 
from the weU \ * bring the man to me\ Such is the adverbial 
phrase of direction, by far the most usual mode of informing 
118 of the whence or the whither of any movement, activity, 
or change. Indeed, for qualifying verbs, in all ways, the 
phrase is much of tcner used than the simple adverb. Examine 
a paragraph taken at random ; and if you except the recur- 
ring words — not, only, there — for one adverb in a single 
word, you will find at least ten adverbial phrases. 

The phrases made up of preposition and noun are thus the 
means of expressing Direction. But they do much more. 
This circumstance of direction, which is the meaning of the 
simple prepositions, is metaphorically employed for many 
other meanings. For example. Agency has very frequently 
to be stated along with an action ; * raised by him \ Now, 
to express the agent, we use the prepositions of close 
proximity, as * by *, * with ', * through * ; ia iiQaxim<^ ^">a»X 

9 
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stood by when the action took place, we suggest who did it. 
Again, the primary circumstance of Time, is expressed, in 
its more minute indications, by prepositional phrases : * in 
the night*, ^ at one o'clock'; the prepositions, from sig- 
nifying position in space, being transferred to position in 
time. 

Another circumstance of actions is Degree, Movements, 
changes, eiFects, have all varieties of energy or intensity, and 
when this is expressed, it constitutes an adverbial adjunct. 
As we have Adjectives of degree, so we have Adverbs ; in- 
deed there are a few words, such as * much ', * little ', * first *, 
that serve both as adjectives and as adverbs. But, as with 
all the other adverbial circumstances, the phrases far out- 
number the words. 

Connected with Degree is Excellence or its opposite. 
We have frequent occasion to signify approbation or dis- 
approbation of actions, and we have a class of words for 
the purpose — ^well, ill, badly, wretchedly; together with 
innumerable phrases. 

The wide variety of circumstances included under Manner 
or Quality^ and comprising the great body of adverbial 
adjuncts, find expression by very promiscuous means. It is 
well known that most Adjectives can be turned iuto adverbs, 
and that we thus obtain a very large number of our single- 
word adverbs. To understand fully the reason of this trans- 
mutation, we must begin a stage earlier, with the verb itself. 
Many of the adjectives that give birth to adverbs, are formed 
from verbs, and the force of the verb is passed over to the 
adverb. Take a few examples ; — * they ran distractedly ' ; 

* he was promoted deservedly * ; * we were delightfully sur- 
prised ' ; * that was inadvertently done ' ; * such things are 
laboriously executed ' ; * walk circumspectly * ; * this has been 
ridiculously ascribed*. Obviously, all these adverbs could 
be given as a second clause ; * they ran, and were distracted * ; 

* he was promoted, and deserved it * ; * we were surprised and 
delighted * ; * that was done, and was not adverted to* ; * people 
labour when they execute such things ' ; * walk and look well 

around yoa *; * i^is has been ascribed, and we ridicule it*. 
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Such is one of the ways of compressing sentences into 
single words, and of shortening speech, while at the same 
time making it less simple and easy to follow. As in the 
case of verbs turned into nouns, the change may be made 
recklessly as well as usefully, and so, now and then, we may, 
with profit, restore the original clause. 

Hence when participial adjectives are converted into 
Adverbs, we might go at once to the fountain-head, and 
call it the conversion of verbs into adverbs. Of adjectives 
not in the participial form, there are yet a great many that 
come from verbs ; such are the verbals in ' ble *, and some 
in * al ', as ' continual *, * actual ' ; and we may say of these 
also, that they take over the action of one verb to qualify 
another verb ; putting, as it were, two actions into one : * he 
was unaccountably absent ', * he was absent and we could not 
account for it '. 

Most probably all our adjectives began as verbs; they 
certainly began as words for active agency, just as their 
meaning still involves some power or efficacy to do some- 
thing or another. * Warm ' means the power of imparting 
heat; *good', *bad', * worse*, when going with a noun, 
add a new power to the thing expressed by the noun, and 
the meaning might be given by a predicate verb. But, in 
order to explain the sources of the adverb, we need not go 
so far back as this. "We may regard these typical adjectives 
as expressing their meaning by intrinsic right as adjectives, 
and not as masked or concealed verbs. Now we know that 
all adjectives may constitute predicates, by the help of 
copula verbs ; * John is wise ', * the men were brave *. "Well, 
suppose John to be a judge, and to decide a difficult case with 
approbation: here are two facts to be expressed, and we 
may give a clause to each, * John judged a case *, and * John 
is wise *. If, however, we can stick the word * wise * into 
the first clause, we may show our meaning in a single state- 
ment: *John judged a case wisely*. The incorporating of 
the two facts has not merely the advantage of brevity, it 
has the farther advantage of connecting * wise ' with thi^ 
act of jud^rin^r. Bo * the men fought' , oafli * \)tift xosoL^'est^ 
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hrave \ are combiued into the siogle declaration, * the men 
fought bravely \ 

A great deal conld be said on the making np of the Ad- 
verbial phrase ; but in principle there is nothing new. We 
may have a simple noun or pronoun with a preposition, as 

* at home *, * to me ', * in London ', * with care *, * from fear ', 

* by diligence ', * on credit *, * of course * : a noun with an 
article, demonstrative, or other adjective prefixed — *in an 
hour *, * by that means *, * through a long day *, * in regular 
order *, * from different causes *, 'after many severe struggles' : 
and still higher complications — * in the circumstances of a 
large town ', * under the genial influences of spring *, * in the 
course of the recent trial for perjury ', * above the average 
of similar cases *, * beyond the reach of human injustice '; 

In such an example as * we behold with amazement \ there 
is the obvious compression of a second clause, * we behold 
and we are amazed * ; it might have been, * we amazedly 
behold*. The phrase is more euphonious than the single 
word, and that is the whole difference. The compression 
of a predicate verb into a phrase is more frequent than the 
compression into a single word, from the very fact that 
phrases far outnumber simple adverbs. 

CLASSIFICATION OF ADVERBS. 

We are now in a position to discuss the grammatical 
reasons for laying out the Adverbs into distinct classes. The 
following classification may be justified as suiting the ends 
of Grammar : — 

I. — Place and Direction. 
II.— Time. 
III. — Degree. 

IV.— Affirmation and Denial, Belief and Disbelief, or 
modes of Certainty and Uncertainty. 
V. — Manner or Quality. 
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I. — Place and Direction. 

There are various reasons for making a separate class of 
adverbs of Direction and Place. Such adverbs are formed 
from the primitive words of direction, serving as prepositions 
and as adverbs alike ; they are needed to characterize the line 
of movement or change under the working of active powers. 

But the philological origin of a species of words, however 
interesting in itself, is not always a good reason for forming 
a grammatical class. There are, however, two other valid 
reasons for keeping up a subdivision of adverbs of Place. 

The first is that they are a small select number, perpetu- 
ally recurring ; in this respect they resemble pronouns (from 
which indeed some are derived), prepositions, and conjunc- 
tions. They may be enumerated individually, and their 
meanings learned in the practice of grammar. The pronoun 
group— here, there, hither, hence, &c. — and the prepositions, 
form the great bulk of the simple adverbs of place and 
direction. 

The second reason is the great and general importance of 
the circumstance of place or locality in narrating or de- 
scribing events. To call the attention of pupils to the 
words and phrases that localize any incident imparts a 
discipline both in conceiving fully, and in expressing clearly. 
* From the Vatican, the popes issue their commands to the 
Catholic Church '. 

II. — Time, 

The reasons for giving pupils the trouble of parsing 
separately adverbs of Time, are the same as those now 
stated for place. 

First. The single words for Time are few in number, and 
frequently occurring ; and it is not beyond the fair scope of 
Grammar to recite them individually, and to assign their 
meanings. In their source, they do not present such pecu- 
liar groups as the adverbs of place obtained from the pronoun 
and the preposition. * Before ' and * after ' are formed from 
prepositions ; the others are of various origin — now, soon^ 
lately, ever, henceforth, presently, &o. 
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Second. Of equal importance with place, is the indication 
of Time as a circumstance of all incidents and events. 
Indeed, as regards narrative, Time claims priority of men- 
tion ; the first thing regarding an event is the time or date ; 
after that comes place, and finally the action itself, with 
any circumstances of manner generally. 

The full working out of the expression of Time involves 
innumerable phrases made up of preposition and noun, the 
prepositions being diverted to position in time by an easy 
change from their original reference to direction and place. 
Chronology is expressed by the prepositions * in ', * before *, 

* after ', used with years, months, days ; minuter divisions, 
as hours and minutes, are given by * at ', * by ', in addition 
to these. 

III. — Degree or Measure. 

There is a sub-division of Adjectives founded on Quantity ; 
and there are equally good grounds for making a class of 
Adverbs for so essential a feature of active operations. 
Among the attributes or distinctions of things, a contrast is 
always made between Quantity and Quality ; and though 
the mere grammatical necessity for maintaining the distinc- 
tion is not overpoweringly strong, yet, as regards the sense 
or meaning of language, the utility of observing the dis- 
tinction is incontestable. 

These are the adverbs that are employed to qualify Adjec- 
tives and other Adverbs. But for them, we might define the 
Adverb as qualifying the verb solely. The meanings of 
nearly all Adjectives admit of change for degree; good, 
great, bad, wise, hot, sweet, — may have different grades of 
amount or intensity ; and these grades are expressed by ad- 
verbs, * very good *, * infinitely great *, * scarcely hot *, 

* slightly sweet *. So when adverbs themselves have to be 
varied in degree, the same adverbs are used : * very much 
elated ', * exceedingly little affected *. 

It is from the very nature of things that adverbs of place, 

time, and quality, cannot be applied to adjectives or other 

adverbs. We may say * very wise *, but not * loudly, calmly, 
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tomsparently, sweetly wise *, * She was distradingly beauti- 
ful ', exemplifies a common usage, namely, to take an ad- 
verb of quality for the purpose of suggesting degree. Many 
words of degree, whether adjectives or adverbs, in their 
first use, express some quality implying effects that are very 
great or very little. * Astonishing *, * distracting *, over- 
powering ', * heavenly * — are words for mental impressions 
caused by some very powerful agent ; and we adopt them to 
signify mere degree or amount, leaving out the special 
manner of their operation, or the quality properly so called. 
Of this nature are our most usual adverbs of degree — 
soarcely, moderately, fairly, exceedingly, utterly, terribly, 
thoroughly, extensively. 

IV. — Affirmation and Denial. 

By far the greatest distinction among predications, or 
declarations embodied in sentences or clauses, is the dis- 
tinction between affirming and denying. This distinction 
attains its highest importance in logic or science; but it 
needs, for its expression, marked forms in Grammar. 

An unchallenged affirmation does not need a special word 
or phrase ; the subject and the predicate are given without 
any qualifying adjunct : * the sea is deep *, * man is lord of 
the creation*. For complete denial, the leading word is 
• not ' ; to attach this word to a predicate is totally to deny 
that the predicate applies to the subject ; * the sea is not 
still ', * man does not live for ever '. 

In expounding the Adjective, we saw that * not *, the 
most genuinely adverbial word in the language is made to 
assume an adjective form, in ' no ', * none * ; the pretexts 
being, first, to express universal denial, and, next, to give 
emphasis. 

Affirmation is often modified or graduated, and the modi- 
fications are given by various adverbs and adverbial phrases. 
Sometimes we desire to affirm with energy and emphasis ; 
for which we have the adverbs, 'certainly, surely, un- 
doubtedly, &c. \ with numerous phraaea. "WV w\ V\>t^ W^tvcv^ 
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tion is not fall, universal, or certain, there are limiting ad- 
verbs, as * perhaps ', with phrases expressive of various shades 
of probability. 

Denial, or disbelief, is expressed by a number of phrases 
that embody the great particle of negation — * not at all *, 

* not in the least *, * by no means * ; and by some other 
words, as * rarely *, * scarcely *, * little *, the adjective * few ', 
and phrases made up of it. 

Negation can be transformed into equivalent affirma- 
tion, by finding a negative or obverse of the predicate ; 

* they are not here \ * they are gone elsewhere \ * No man is 
perfect \ *all men are imperfect*; * matter is not self -moved \ 

* matter is moved from without \ This is an operation of 
great significance in logic, and not without importance 
in Grammar; it is the mode of giving the reality apart 
from the form of negation, and should be familiar to those 
that are tracking out the varieties of English expression. 
General Havelock addressed his Indian army in these terms 
— * Soldiers, your labours, your privations, your sufferings, 
your valour will not be forgotten (will be remembered) by a 
grateful country*. The negative form is here chosen for 
emphasis ; it is the case that people are in a more energetic 
mood when denying than when affirming ; denial implies an 
opponent to fight ; affirmation not necessarily so. 

V. — Manner or Quality. 

The foregoing classes have all some speciality possessing 
interest in Grammar. Taken together, thoy comprise but a 
small proportion of our adverbs; the large mass still re- 
main, and, without farther grammatical discrimination, are 
called adverbs of Quality, or Manner. The sub -dividing of 
these miffht have a scientific interest, but would not be 
Grammar. 

If any class could with advantage be detached from the 

great body of Quality adverbs, it would be the phrases for 

expressing Cause, Agency, or Instrumentality. There are 

few Bingle-word adverbs employed for this meaning: the 
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* why * and the * wherefore ' are relative words applicable to 
csnse ; in general, we employ prepositions and nouns, * by 
force ', * by cold *, * by persuasion ', * through fear *, * with 
an axe '. 

The stating of Cause is a circumstance of great intrinsic 
importance as regards the meaning of a composition; but 
grammatically the interest is confined to the change from 
the active to the passive form of the transitive verb. In 
the* active voice, the agent is the subject of the verb ; in the 
passive voice, the object comes forward to that position, 
and the original subject is thrown into an adverbial phrase 
of agency. * I planted that tree * ; * that tree was planted 
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The Classifying of Prepositions does not proceed from any 
strictly grammatical motive, like the classifying of Nouns, 
Pronouns, and Verbs. In Greek and Latin, there is a pro- 
perly grammatical division of prepositions, according to the 
case that they govern. In English, they all govern one 
case. 

When, therefore, we divide Prepositions under Place, 
Time, &c., we do so without any necessity arising out of 
Grammar. Our purpose is to assist the pupils in knowing 
the prepositions individually, and in using them according 
to their proper meanings. Excluding phrases, prepositions 
are limited in number — under forty ; they are incessantly 
used ; and it has become a part of Grammar to teach the 
different significations of each one of them. 

Accordingly, the classification at once takes the shape of 
a list of uses or meanings ; and the same preposition may be 
entered in several classes. 

Prepositions, in their origin, supposed something in 
motion, and assigned the Direction of the motion : such are 
still the prominent meanings of *to\ *iToisi\ '"«^V -» 
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* down ', &o. Best in a place is expressed as the termination 
or the arrest of a movement ; * in * and * on * mean direction 
first and place afterwards. As we have frequent need for 
stating position in place without saying by what cause the 
thing came to the place, we have appropriated certain prepo- 
sitions to place alone, and have left others with their original 
meaning of direction. * In ', which in Latin has the two 
meanings — direction and place, is in English the chief pre- 
position to signify resting quiescent in a given spot : * in the 
house ', * in the British Museum *, * in Chancery *. 

The preposition that most needs to be attended to, as 
most frequently causing indistinctness, is * OF *. 

Phrases with this preposition are the commonest of all ; 
the reason being its extreme flexibility and vagueness. As 
already remarked (Adjective, p. 98), it does little more than 
state that two words are to be somehow connected or viewed 
together ; the original meaning — * proceeding from * — being 
in most cases wholly abandoned. ' He has come of a good 
family' is an example of the real meaning; but wh^t trace 
of that can be discovered in * the bridge of sighs ', * an in- 
spector of schools ', * a justice of peace ', * the theory of 
light * ? 

Owing to this extreme vagueness, the term * Reference ' 
meaning has been invented. To put * of * between two nouns 
is scarcely more definite than placing them together without 
a preposition. From * the sighs bridge ' we might infer a 
bridge leading to some dolorous place ; we extract no more 
from * the bridge of sighs *. * A school inspector ' is about 
as suggestive as * an inspector of schools *. This last, how- 
ever, is the form adapted to convert a clause with an active 
verb — * he inspects schools ' — into a phrase where the verb 
becomes a noun. 

The original sense — * proceeding from ' — is apparent in 

* the word of God ', * the precepts of Moses ', * a statute of 
King Henry VIII.', * the wine of France ', * men of .Athens *, 

* the philosophy of Plato ', * the beasts of the field ', * the 
angels of heaven '. 

Jh all these instances the second noun may be regarded as 
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naming the source of what is named by the first — * a statute 
emanating from Henry VIII.*, * men proceeding from, bom 
in, Athens '. 

To * enquire of ' is a clear case of source. More expres- 
sive, however, is * ascertain from \ 

* This tastes of garlic ' is very remote from the primary 
sense. There is just a possibility of assigning the connec- 
tion. 

' He is frugal of his means *, gives no more insight than 
might be got from ' he is means-frugal '. 

The following instance looks like a struggle to adhere to 
the same meaning: 'Knowing, brethren beloved, your 
election of God' (1 Thessal. i. 4); * your election coming 
from God, as its source '. 

The superlative construction — the first of men, the wisest 
of kings, the last of the series — may be brought under the 
same meaning ; the wisest that proceeds from the class of 
kings. 

In the phrases — forgetful of proud of, glad of, ashamed 
of, regardless of — I see no trace of the original meaning. 
Possibly these are imitations of Latin constructions with the 
genitive, which * of * translates more frequently than any 
other preposition. Why do we say * oblivious to ' ? 

However we may explain the transition, * of ' is now 
chiefly employed in the sense of * relating to ', and therefore 
signifies the object or end of an action rather than its begin- 
ning or source. * The theory of sound ' is not a theory origi- 
nating in, or emanating from, sound, but a theory directed to, 
or bearing upon, sound. * The love of God ' means, in the 
first instance, * love proceeding from God *, in the next place, 
* love exercised towards God ' : the second meaning being 
the more usual. Compare * the fear of God \ which does 
not admit the first. 

To show the range, and the consequent vagueness and 
ambiguity of this preposition, take the following construc- 
tions qualifying the same word * law * : law of God, of the 
land, of England, of the Scriptures, of honour, of sureties, 
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of landlord and tenant, of fishings, of mortmain, of primo- 
geniture, and, lastly, of nature. 

In some of the instances, the source of the law is indicated, 
in accordance with the primary meaning of the preposition 
— * law of God, law of the Scriptures * In others the specifi- 
cation is the party brought under the law — * sureties, land- 
lord and tenant* *The law of England* contains both 
meanings — a law emanating from the constituted authorities 
of England and operating upon the population of Eng- 
land> * The law of fishings * does not directly mention the 
persons coming under the law, but gives the kind of 
property regulated. * The law of primogeniture * mentions 
the purport or substance of the statute or the regulation 
imposed, — that in certain kinds of inheritance, the first bom 
(son) succeeds. * The law of honour * specifies a fact diffe- 
rent from any of the foregoing, namely, the sandiony or the 
means of enforcino: the law, that is, by honour and dis- 
honour, instead of fine, imprisonment, or death. The phrase 

• law of nature * is the extreme instance ; the ambiguity 
of the word * nature * being an aggravation of the latitude 
accorded to the preposition. 

*Have the laws of Induction the same evidence and 
necessity as the laws of Deduction ? * * Have the laws that 
govern the process Induction the same evidence and neces- 
sity as the laws that govern the process Deduction ? * 

In the following class of cases, we might consent to drop 
the ' of *. * The name of the moral sense is not new * ; * the 
name of steam engine ' ; * the epithets of the stony and 
sandy *. * The name — moral sense *, * the name — steam 
engine ', * the epithets— stony and sandy *. The punctuation 
might be either the dash or inverted commas. Where the 
word commences with a capital letter, we could do without a 
stop : * The title CsBsar *, * the designation Elector *, 

* The town of Hamburg * is literally * the town named 
Hamburg * ; and might be * the town Hamburg *, or 

* Hamburg town * ; but * Hamburg ' alone ought to be 
auMcienU 'The empire of Austria' is a circumlocution for 
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'Austria', which means the empire. To be sure we may 
yiew Austria with reference more specifically to its govern- 
ment, or its territory, or its history ; the * of * would then 
be correctly used to mean a certain part or portion of 
Austria. 

Dean Alford (The Queen's English, § 150) very naturally 
condemns as an affectation *the first chapter of the hooh 
Genesis ' and supposes the practice made consistent in this 
form: *I left the city London, and passed through the 
county Kent, leaving the realm England at the town Dover, 
and entering the empire France at the town Calais, on my way 
to the Republic Switzerland \ He should have added, how- 
ever, that all these, words in Italics are unnecessary ; and 
probably not one of them would be given in an actual letter. 
So we should say * the first chapter of Genesis*. If we 
were to be very formal, we might say * the book called 
Genesis/ ; just as we gay * the Gospel according to St. 
John ' There is a certain propriety in * the city of London ', 
as it means only a certain piirtion of London. Tkere is a 
familiar usage — * Dublin city *, * county Kerry *, * Cork 
harbour ', * Loudon docks '. We say ' the orator Cicero ', 

* the courtesan Lais *, *the boy Jones '. 

* The practice of snuff • taking ^ * the vice of idleness', 

* the habit of obedience *, * the state of slavery *, * the com- 
plaint of pulmonary consumption * might be also written — 

* the practice — snuff- taking ', * the vice idleness *, * the habit 
obedience *, * the state — slavery \ * the state called slavery ', 

* the complaint or disease, pulmonary consumption *. 

The following is curious as showing how far we may be 
carried by the laxity in using * of '. * Father Matthew, in 
Ireland, effected a reform, once deemed impossible, the re- 
form of Temperance '. In the wide scope given to the pre- 
position, as mere reference, or relation to, this would appear 
at first sight to be allowable , a reform connected with 
Temperance, as we might have a reform connected with 
frugality, with industry, or any other department of men's 
conduct in matters of good and evil. Yet, we feel that the 
expression really suggests reforming Tem^ec^xis^ SX»Ss\^ 
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doing away with it, and making men ivtemperate, 'The 
reform of drunkenness' would be nearer the writer's 
intention. * Bef orm of ' would apply first to the source or 
author of the reform— the Eeform of Cleisthenes, next to 
the persons or thing to be reformed — the Irish, the people, 
the law ; if it applies to the subject matter of the reform, 
it should be followed rather by the vice to be removed, than 
by; the virtue to be created : * reform of indolence *, * of 
pleasure-loving *, * of inequalities '. 

Such examples as * house of detention ', * day of judg- 
ment *, possess all the uncertainty of the use of a noun for 
an adjective : * detention house ', * judgment day ', would 
be equally appropriate. 

It may be safely affirmed that to have this preposition 
occurring frequently indicates a loose disconnected style. 
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As with the Prepositions, the classing of Conjunctions has 
nothing to do with their grammatical employment ; it is a 
help to explain their several meanings or uses. This alone 
justifies the seeming complicacy of the classification given in 
the Grammar. Complicated as it is, if it be good on its own 
principles, it makes the work of the pupil shorter than any 
simpler arrangement would do. 

The delicacies of the Conjunctions are dwelt upon at some 
length in the Grammar. A fuller expansion would conduct 
us to the Bhetoric of the Sentence and the Paragraph, in 
which the appropriateness of the conjimctions chosen is 
all-important. (English Composition and Bhetobio, 
p. 109.) 

As regards composition generally, the greatest refine- 
ments and the most common inaccuracies attend the four 
simple conjunctions — And, Ob, But, If. 
And, The chief nicety in connexion with ' and ', when 
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onmulation is to be expressed^ is to distinguish between the 
effect of using it and the effect of omitting it. To use it 
implies that the new statement is superadded to, and distinct 
from, the previous; to omit it is to signify that the new 
statement is in substance the same as the previous, or a mere 
varying of the expression. 

* To a man who has no capital, who has laid by nothing — *. 
Here the second clause repeats the substance of the first ; 
the conjunction is, therefore, left out. The presence of 

* and * would signify or insinuate that * who has laid by 
nothing ' is a new circumstance, distinct from ' has no 
capital ' ; whereas the author means them to be identicEtl. 

* He was deeply conversant in the ancients, both Greek 
and Latin; and he borrowed boldly from them ; ( ) there is 
scarce a poet^or historian among the Boman authors whom 
he has not translated in Sejanus and Catiline '. The * and * 
in the first member is strictly correct ; * borrowing boldly ' 
is a fact additional to * being conversant with '. Equally 
proper is the omitting of the conjunction at the commence- 
ment of the second member, which repeats in greater detail 
the same fact of bonrowing. 

* Ideas quickly fade, and often, vanish quite out of the 
understanding, leaving no more footsteps or remainiug 
characters of themselves than shadows do flying over a 
field of com*. Better — * Ideas quickly fade; they often 
vanish, &c. *. The participle * leaving * is correct ; it has 
the same effect as ' they leave ' without a conjunction. 

* Pictures drawn in our mind are laid in fading colours ; 
(and) unless sometimes refreshed, * they * vanish (and) * or * 
disappear *. 

' A system of philosophy is bound by two main requisi- 
tions — it ought to be true and it ought to be reasoned'. 
The * and ' here is emphatic. The first clause is only a part 
of the case ; and demands something of equal importance 
to be superadded. The emphasis is aided by the repetition 
of * it ought to be *. Another mode is — * it ought to be hcth 
true and reasoned *. If a synonymous repetition of the first 
had been given, there would not have been, a QO\v\\>XkS^\Kj^Tx\ 
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*it ought to be true, it ought to be free from error or 
mistake '• 

' Man often loathes what he imitates, (and) conforms to 
what he knows to be wrong *. The two clauses here are so 
nearly the same in substance, that the conjunction might be 
dispensed with. 

Ob. This is the only conjunction comparable to the pre- 
position * of ', in respect of vagueness and ambiguity. 

In the first place, this conjunction is very irequently 
employed where * and * would be more suitable ; the alterna- 
tive being only a mere semblance. Examples are given in 
the Grammar (p. 176). In the next place, the alternative is 
so often confined to a choice between two names, that the 
conjunction is rendered too weak for alternative facts or 
assertions of great importance. The instances will ex- 
emplify both points. 

* All that part of our happiness arising from our hopes or 
onr fears depends on imagination*. The proper conjunc- 
tion is * and *. 

To point out a synonymous, or explanatory alternative, 
the more explicit phrases are — * in other words ', * that is to 
say*, * that is *. * He was called an empiric, that is, a quack'. 

* In some legends of saints, we find that they were bom 
with a lambent circle or golden aureola about their heads *. 
This is the trivial use of * or ', to designate two alternative 
modes of describing the same appearance. We might here 
drop the conjunction, on the same principle as the omission 
of * and ' — a * lambent circle, a golden aureola * ; but the use 
of * or* is fully justified by custom. 

* This angelic coronet shed light alike upon the chambers 
of a cottage or a palace, upon the gloomy limits of a cottage 
or the vast expansion of a cathedral *, In this sentence the 
reasons in favour of * and * are decided ; indeed, * or * has 
but little to say for itself. The usual construction with 
* alike ' is * and * : * rich and poor alike *. The fact stated 
in the sentence is laid down with broad generality, as to 
saints at large, and not with reference to a single saint. 
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whose birthplace must needs be one, either the cottage or 
the palace. 

In a sentence already quoted (p. 143) there occurs the 
phrase — * there is scarce a poet or historian among the 
Boman authors '. The weakening effect of the use of * or * 
for synonymous phrases is felt here. But for our knowledge 
of the meanings, we might easily suppose that * poet ' and 

* historian * were two names for the same person or class. 
To bring out the alternation of meaning or subject, we must 
say — * scarcely either a poet or a historian * ; * scarcely a 
Boman author, either poet or historian *. Or put in a posi- 
tive form — * nearly all the Eoman authors, poets and 
historians alike*. 

* They who (that) have no real feeling always pitch their 
expressions too high or too low'. The * or* is inadequate 
to the occasion. There is an alternative contrast amounting 
to opposition. Say * either too high, or else too low '. More 
decided thus : * They that want real feeling never pitch 
their expressions at the right point; they are either too 
high, or else too low *. 

* The thing was done by force or fraud *. If * force * and 

* fraud * are to be marked out as two distinct facts, one of 
them (and not the other) being the instrument assigned, we 
should at least repeat the preposition — * by force or hy 
fraud * ; the alternative being further improvable, as in the 
other instances, by * else '. 

* Notwithstanding all the attempts (which) * that * have 
been made to explain this away for J * and * even to turn it 
to the poet's credit, it is surely a great defect in him.* The 
author here evidently thinks that * or * followed by * even ' 
has an emphatic or intensifying effect. If he intends to 
rise strongly in pitch, he could also say—* to explain this 
away, nay more^ to turn it to the poet's credit — *. 

* Perhaps he (Marlborough) could not have been the great 
man he was, had he had a heart either for love or hatred, 
or pity or fear, or regret or remorse *. Might be — ' a heart 
for love or for hatred, for pity or for fear, for regret or for 
remorse *. Hypercritically viewed, the tvfo Va&\. ^o\JC^^^^a^^ 

10 
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not really contrasts like the first, and the coupling in theiri 
case might be abandoned — * for love or for hatred, for pity, 
for fear, for regret, for remorse'. Again, as * regret' and 
'remorse' are nearly synonymous, there is room for the 
synonymous ' or ', without the emphatic preposition : ' for 
regret or remorse '. 

* Or ', * nor ', * neither ', * either ', although originally dual 
words are freely extended to three or more alternatives. 
*Logic neither observes, nor invents, nor discovers, but proves ', 
for * Logic does not observe, it does not invent, it does not 
discover, it proves '. The following may be regarded as an 
elegant way of managing a triple alternative : — 

* For surer sign had followed, either hand, 

Or voice, or else a motion of the mere '. 

Morte <P Arthur. 

For negation, the corresponding form would be *nor 
yet ' ; ' The Eector was neither laborious, nor obviously self- 
denying, nor * yet ' very copious in almsgiving '. 

The following is a gratuitous licence : * Of the four 
elements, neither is self -mixed '. Say * no one '. 

Btjt. The chief error with * but ' is to use it where * and ' 
is enough; an error springing from the tendency to use 
strong words without sufficient occasion. 

* One cannot say he wanted wit, but rather that he was 
frugal of it.' Here * but * is not the aptest word. It would 
be in keeping in such a sentence as the following : * He had 
wit in abundance, but he was frugal of it'. The 'but' 
is an arrest upon a natural inference from the first clause ; 
if he had wit in abundance, he would (we should suppose) 
use it freely. * We cannot say he wanted wit, we can say 
only that he was frugal of it ' ; 'he did not want wit, he 
was only frugal of it '. 

' But ' is somewhat too strong for this instance : ' Now 
abideth faith, hope, charity, these three ; but the greatest of 
these is charity '. 

Jh my opinion, the Bevising Committees of our transla- 
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tion of the Bible would do well to disuse 'but' in the 
sententious contrasts or obverse couples scattered every- 
where in the Old and New Testaments, and more especially 
frequent in the Book of Proverbs. The 10th chapter of 
Proverbs is almost wholly made up of these obverse couples ; 
and there are only three exceptions to the use of * but ' — 
verses 15, 16, 20 ; although it is just as much required for 
these as for the rest. Either * while * might be used, or, 
as in these three verses, nothing at all. The phrase * on 
the other hand * is a good equivalent, but too long for the 
sententious structure. 

In the following verses, Eomans iv. 4, 5, * while * is a 
remedy for the collision of * buts * : * Now to him that 
worketh is the reward not reckoned of grace hut of debt : 
{but) * while * to him that worketh not hut believeth on him 
that justifieth the ungodly — \ 

* No chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, hut 
grievous*. (Hebrews xii. 2.) *No chastening for the 
present seemeth joyous ; on the contrary it is grievous '. 
Otherwise, * chastisement at the time is not joyous ; on the 
contrary, it is grievous*. 

* Though admiration is excited by abstruse researches, yet 
pleasure is not given, nor affection conciliated hut by softer 
accomplishments '. Although * but * is abundantly employed 
in this situation, the meaning is more precisely hit by 
* except ' or (turning the sentence) by * only '. 

In the construction * not — ^but *, the * but ' is taken away 
from its proper employment to constitute a pause before a 
transition. Instead of saying * not that, hut this *, it would 
be enough to say * not that, this * could we only pause after 
uttering * that ', to shew that the negative has been stated, 
and that the positive is now to be given. When the order 
is changed, * but * is not wanted. * Give me that, not this *. 
Also when we repeat the verb : * I don*t want that, I wantf 
this *, * don*t give me that, give me this *. A good speakert 
could give with his voice the transition — * Not the Jews 
only, — the whole of the ancient world, practised the rites of 
sacrifice *. In print, however, our chiei d6v\<(^^ \% V2ti!^ \k&<^ ^^ 
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* but *, which, although drawn from its strict signification, 
is consecrated to the purpose. 

If. This short emphatic word is greatly overdone. 

When an action hangs upon some condition, the condi- 
tional claase is introduced by * if '. * I will go to the meet- 
ing, (/"I be disengaged '. There is an action pending ; some 
other action or fact is needed before it can take place. 

The laws of nature contain an expression for two things 
that hang together, so that when the one happens, the other 
happens also. * Stones sink in water ' ; * wood floats *. Throw 
a stone into a pool, and it will sink to the bottom ; throw 
in a piece of wood, and it will float. We are not guilty of 
positive error in expressing any such law with an * if * : * if 
stones are let fall into water they will sink to the bottom *. 
The impropriety lies in intruding the conjunction into a case 
sufficiently provided for by a simpler expression — * stones 
sink in water *, * wood floats *. Instead of the short expres- 
sion * gold is heavy *, I might use the pompous circumlo- 
cution, * If you take a piece of gold, and weigh it bulk for 
bulk against other materials, you will find it heavy '. 

* If you will come, 1 shall be delighted ', would be more 
elegant — * your coming will delight me '. ^ If it would rain, 
we should get much good ' ; rain would do much good *. 

* If I would compare Jonson with Shakespeare, I must 
acknowledge him the corrector poet *. * Comparing him 
with Shakespeare, I must acknowledge — *. 

According as an action becomes in its import grave, is 
there propriety in stating the condition with emphasis — 
*i/'he is guilty, his punishment will be severe '. To say — 
*his guilt will be followed by a severe punishment*, is 
feeble and inadequate. 

* If * used for * in order that *. * From the speech of the 
Home Secretary, it will be seen that a strong expression of 
public opinion is required if the Bill is to be passed into a 
Law'. 
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THE GENDEK OF NOUNS. 



Except for employing correctly the various names distinc- 
tive of the masculine and feminine genders, there is little 
in this department of grammar to occupy the pupils. One 
of the merits of our language consists in not imposing 
gender upon inanimate things. 

It is noticed in the Grammar that, while we have names for 
the masculine and the feminine gender, we have in many 
cases also a name for both indifferently ; as * child *, which 
applies alike to a boy and to a girl. So we have the names 
* person *, * human being ', for both sexes. In like manner, 
there are numerous designations of trades, offices, or occupa- 
tions, without distinction of sex : shop-keeper, grocer, 
stationer, inn-keeper, citizen, elector, voter, teacher, agent, 
speaker, neighbour, rival — apply alike to men and to women. 
The names for classes formed on moral or mental qualities 
are usually common: saint, sinner, believer. Christian, 
worshipper, friend, enemy, genius, fool, bigot, thief, culprit, 
schemer, flatterer, outcast, slanderer, backbiter — are used 
for both sexes. 

The reason is obvious. These occupations and characters 
do not depend upon sex; consequently, the sex is not 
stated. The principle is sound and intelligible, and is our 
guide in settling doubtful or distracting usages. 

The cases for the employ ment of distinct names for gender 
are these : — 

1. To state the functions where eacbi «QiL\i«i& «l ^<d2CAx:;\j^- 
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istio and incomnnmicable part : as * husband *, ' wife * ; 
' father *, * mother *. This is the fundamental relation, and 
whatever refers to it must observe a distinction of sexes. 
We use 'son* and 'daughter', * brother' and * sister', to 
indicate which of the children of a family can be husbands 
and fathers, and which wives and mothers. The same ap- 
plies to the lower animals. This is natural gender in the 
highest degree. 

2. There are certain offices, usually filled by men, that 
confer rank and honour, so that their titles or designations 
are honourable. Now, in the system of ranks, the wife 
shares the honours of the husband ; the wife of a sovereign 
may be unable to exercise any power belonging to her 
husband, but she has dignity that gives her precedence of 
all her husband's subjects ; whereupon a title is created for 
her to signify this elevation. If the husband is * king *, the 
wife is * queen * ; if he is * emperor * she is * empress *. And 
80 for the different grades of nobility : * duke ', * duchess ' ; 

* baron ', * baroness '. 

3. In a few cases, a feminine termination is given to express 
a woman holding an occupation or character that may be 
held by either sex, being independent of sex. Such are — 
author, authoress ; testator, testatrix ; executor, executrix ; 
heir, heiress; patron, patroness ; prophet, prophetess; priest 
priestess; shepherd, shepherdess; editor, editress; giant, 
giantess. 

* Priestess ' is not the wife of a priest ; nor * prophetess ' 
the wife of a prophet ; they exercise the vocations in their 
own person ; they may be unmarried, or they may be the 
wives of men that are neither priest nor prophet. 

This last necessity comes into conflict with the preceding, 
and may lead to ambiguity. Thus we may have a Queen 
in her own right, who may be a single woman. Such 
was Queen Elizabeth. So with a Peeress. In the case of 

* master* and * mistress*, both meanings may concur ; the 
mistress has her title partly as wife of the master, and partly 
as joint head and manager of the household. Being head 

of a house or establishment will alone obtain the title. 
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It wonld be well to disuse the feminine termination for 
all offices or occupations that do not involve the distinction 
of sex, and for all occasions when sex is immaterial. Thus 
— authoress, poetess, executrix, testatrix, administratrix, 
seem quite unnecessary. Hume says — * Henry VII.'s mother 
was sole daughter and heir [sex not in question] of the Duke 
of Somerset *, Motley mentions * the Archdukes Albert and 
Isabella* (Bameveld, I., p. 211): position, and not sex, is 
referred to. Some difficulty might be felt with those names 
that are made up of * master ' and * mistress * ; as * school- 
master ', * postmaster *. There is a reason for * school- 
mistress ', because in schools there is a division of labour, and 
certain parts of the teaching are considered as more suitable 
to the female teacher. There is less necessity for * post- 
mistress ' ; seeing that the duties are identical, whoever per- 
form them. We should have something to get over in using 
the word * master ' to a woman in any form ; yet, it seems 
barely tolerable to adapt to the feminine form the metaphor, 

* master of the situation ' — * master of herself *. Still instances 
occur : ' Such dangers pretty women gladly run into, 
especially when, like Charlotte von Stein, they are perfect 
mistresses of themselves*. (Q-. H. Lewes, Life of Ooethe.) 

* Actress ' is justified by the habit of making women per- 
form women's parts. But for this, it would be as needless 
as * authoress *. 

, We have not as yet a form suited to addressing a woman 
in the chair at a meeting. Our forms * Mr. Chairman *, 

* Mr. President *, * Sir *, are adapted to men. As the word 

* men * is representative of both sexes, when sex is not in 
the question, so ought the word * chairman *. Whether * 
we can reconcile ourselves to * Mr, Chairman' for women as 
well as for men, is yet in the future. 

Formerly there existed both * doctoress * and * doctress *. 
Now, when women are beginning to aspire to the full status 
of the medical profession, we do not revive these feminine 
forms ; we extend the masculine title to the other sex, mak- 
ing it a word of no gender. 

* Servant applies to both sexes. TVie d.e€^\^^^Ti% Q>\'Oaa 
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separate sexes — ' man-servant ', * mntfi-servant ' — is partly 
owing to their being employed for different uses, and partly 
because, when the two are mixed in the same household, 
their apartments must be kept distinct. 

* Waiter ' is now common to men and women. 

* Laundress ' is a feminine name, because washing has been 
always done by women. The great laundry establishments 
that have sprung up in populous places are often in charge 
of men ; so that we ought to have ' laundryman ', as well as 
dairyman ',* applicable to both sexes. 

In a choir, there is a real and permanent distinction in the 
male and the female parts ; yet the feminine * songstress * 
has gone out of use, and has to be replaced by * female voice * 
or * female singer '. A similar distinction of sex enters into 
ballet dancing. The French have the feminine form * dan- 
seuse ' ; we have no feminine. 

The old designations for many trades are originally femi- 
nine words, as webster, bakester, kempster, sewster, huckster, 
maltster. These trades are now common to the two sexes : 
indeed, some of them are male avocations almost exclusively. 
The consequence is that the termination * ster ', not being 
applied to new cases, has lost its power. The ending * ess ' 
alone suggests the female sex ; and with it there is no mis- 
take. "We could not make common a feminine in * ess *, if 
we wished it; 'laundress' would not find its way as the 
name of a man. 



NUMBER OF NOUNS. 

When one thing is mentioned, the singular noun expresses 
the fact ; when more than one, with uncertainty as to how 
many, the plural is used. To signify a definite number, we 
need the numeral adjectives. 

Our language is happy in having (with a few exceptions) 

* M&taner mentions a feminine * launder ' '(Old English ' lavender ', in 
Pahgrave ' laundre ', French * lavendiere ') ', by the side of which sprang up 
'JaundresB ', which again guve rise to the masculine ' launderer '. 
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thrown o£F distinctions of gender where they are nncalled 
for ; as the fictitious personifyiDg of inanimate things, and 
the mention of the gender of classes of human beings 
wherein both sexes enter alike. But as regards number, we 
are not so fortunate. We are not at liberty to mention any 
giibject without first ascertaining whether that subject be^ 
one or more than one, so that we may use the suitable form 
of the noun ; we must say either * a house ' o^ * houses *, 
although we may not know which is the fact, and although 
the number be altogether unimportant. As there is a 
common gender, so there ought to have been a common or 
neutral number. 

It is curious to note the devices for evading the expression 
of number. As the abstract noun has not a plural, we may 
say also that it has not a singular, for singular and plural 
are correlated ; hence by means of it we can avoid committing 
ourselves to number ; wishing to avoid both the singular * a 
house ', and the plural * houses *, and yet to mention the sub- 
ject, we say * house property *, which commits us to nothing. 
Again, if we wish to give the idea of * fine ', without saying 
either * a fine * or * fines ', which obliges us to make a choice, 
we say * fining ', which is the infinitive of the verb, and does 
not possess number. The verbal abstract nouns have the 
same efiPect ; * conversation ' does not specify either one act 
or several acts. 

It is a merit of language never to introduce any circum- 
stance, however small, that is not required for the purpose 
in hand. Brevity, or saving of words, is not the only thing 
thereby gained. The reader at first supposes that every 
circumstance has a bearing upon the sense intended ; and he 
is dissatisfied with himself if he do not discover such bear- 
ing ; he is consoled only by past experience, which tells 
that by the usages of the language expressions are often 
brought in to lie idle. When * a man ' is mentioned, there 
ought, in strictness, to be a specific reason for confining the 
subject of discourse to one man, and for excluding two or 
more men ; yet, in many instances, there is no contrast or 
-pointed exclusion of plurality. What is "i^u\. iox^^x^ 'sas.l 
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be equally true whether we say * a man ' or * men * ; never- 
theless, we must make our choice, although in so doing, we 
say, by implication, something that we do not mean. On 
special occasions, we get out of the difficulty by a circum- 
locution to the effect that what we say is equally true of * a 
man ' and of * men '. For this particular instance we have 
the convenient abstract words — * mankind ', * humanity '. 

* He can make a pair of shoes *, if rigidly interpreted, 
would mean — he cannot make, or I am not able, or do not 
choose, to affirm that he can make, more than one pair. * He 
can make you several pairs of shoes * is equally exclusive, by 
implication, of his making one pair. If the two expressions 
are not mutually exclusive, the strict way of stating the case 
is — * he can make you one pair, or more than one ', "We get 
out of the difficulty through our own private knowledge ; 
we are aware that we often use a plural when we do not 
mean to exclude the singular, and interpret plurals accord- 
ingly. The neutral form for the particular case is — * he is a 
shoemaker '. 

It is thought necessary in law to say * any person or per- 
sons *, when the rule equally applies to one and to more than 
one. This supposed necessity assumes that * a person ' ex- 
cludes * persons *, and that * persons ' excludes * a person * 
It shows the defect of our language in not having a noun 
form that applies equally to both numbers, in the same way 
as the word * person ' applies to both genders, and super- 
sedes the still farther alternation, * men or women ' ; but for 
which, the expression would have to run — * any man or 
woman, or any men or women, or any man along with 
any woman or women, or any woman along with any man 
or men '. 

In the laws of nature, the expression of number is irrele- 
vant : * a stone falls ' and * stones fall ' are equally suit- 
able and equally unsuitable. That it is one stone or many 
stones is no part of the case ; neither singularity nor plur- 
ality is a condition of the falling ; and, hence, there should 
be a way of stating the fact that omits both. 

The plural ia not always an idle form. When we say — 
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* to ascend Mont Blanc, you must have guides ', we both say 
and mean that a guide will not do. In the same way, if we 
had said a guide^ we should have been supposed to imply 
that one guide is enough. In these circumstances, the 
Tariation of numbers is significant ; they mean what they 
say. A common number would not convey the sense with- 
out an additional qualifying word, * one * or * several ', as 
the case might be. 

As with our class nouns we must say either * a stone ' or 

* stones *, and do not assign any place or purpose to the 
naked noun * stone ', it might seem strange that this fo^m 
has never been adopted as the neutral or common number of 
the noun. Some approach to the usage is made in the use 
of the term * man ' — * man is mortal *, 'which fully and 
equally applies to men singly or in numbers. This, how- 
ever, is accounted a sort of licence or figure ; the lawyers 
would not be satisfied to put * man * instead of * any person 
or persons *. Could we express the law of gravity — * stone 
fall', we should also say, in a general prohibition, * person 
shall not \ 

If we had no plural inflection, and no usage to mark the 
singular (as by the article, a person), a noun standing 
without any qualification would mean that number is not 
considered ; that one and more than one are equally un- 
derstood. In case of stating one to the exclusion of a 
greater number, or of stating a number to the exclusion of 
one, we should need a qualifying adjective : one, ten, some, 
many, most, all. We should then have the advantage of 
being definite when we wished it; yet we should not be 
compelled to be definite, since we have adjectives that 
have a very wide and vague scope; for example, *some% 

* certain ', which commit us to very little. 

It is always instructive to look at the forms of language 
as they are used in science ; we shall there see them in their 
utmost precision ; although, perhaps, they may be wanting 
in rhetorical energy. Now, in science, the plural noun is 
employed in all universal statements, and in all statementa 
short of universal but exceeding one*. * «K\.\iO^'e^ ^«tv- 
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tate', 'all birds are egg-laying', *some metals do not cor- 
rode*. There is this peculiarity, however, that, in science, 
the plural always includes the singular : * the cross of St. 
Paul's gravitates ', * there is one metal that does not cor- 
rode '. 

Plurality in the scientific form, — and not in that only, but 
in the looser ways of speaking (with some important excep- 
tions) — ^means that each individual may be taken separately, 
the assertion being true of each. * Stones fall ' means — 
take any stone you please, and, on the withdrawal of the 
support, it will fall. In fact, the plural is a short way of 
saying what it would want a great many statements to 
overtake : * stars shine by then: own light * is a condensation 
of hundreds of thousands of declarations, with each star in 
the heavens as subject, and * shines by its own light ' as 
predicate. The plural number of the verb lends itself to 
the same meaning. 

This brings us, by contrast, to the Collective Noun, where 
there is plurality, and also unity. The collective noun is a 
singular noun, but means a group or aggregate organised 
for some common action. Happily, we are provided with 
names for the most important collective meanings : family, 
ra,ce, community, society, state, sect, herd, flock, group, 
cattle, people, army, infantry, crockery, crowd, mob, crew, 
crop, property, congregation, garrison, and so on. But, oc- 
casionally, from want of a collective noun, we use a plural, 
which, while indicating that there are several things implied 
(more than one at least) indicates also that these things do 
not act separately and independently, although the manner 
of their acting may be the same. Thus, the plurals — troops, 
battalions, masses, legions, arms, grounds, premises, cards, 
damages, bowels, intestines, brains, authorities, guards, 
fencibles, musketry, wages, fittings — express that there are 
more than one of the things named; but, in addition to 
this, we understand by the names that they are combined 
and work together, and not by separate or independent 
action. 

The effect of coliectiveness is seen in many other plurals, 
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as acres, gardens, policies, woods, services, respects, parts, 
spirits, offices, trappings, shutters, blinds, manners, clothes, 
words, accents, tones, cries, tidings, news, plans, stairs, 
drawers, lodgings, statistics, annals, memoirs, papers, build- 
ings, arrears, dues, proceeds, customs, taxes, stocks, estates, 
summers, days, snows, dews, winds, rains, waters, sands, 
forces (army and navy), hostilities, dangers, eatables, 
drinkables, viands, greens, nerves, veinS, slumbers, goods, 
eflects, sweepings, ruins, remains, environs, festivities, nup- 
tials, orgies, obsequies. All these words are employed on 
occasions when we could not resolve the plurality into a 
series of distinct and separate individualities. 

Corporate bodies are often named by the plural for the 
-individual members : the fishmongers, goldsmiths, stationers. 
So — peers, commoners, working-men, ministers, judges. 

A large class of improper or exceptional plurals is made 
up of names of things that are pairs : scissors, snuffers, tongs, 
pincers, compasses, bellows, scales, spectacles, reins, nippers, 
pliers, trousers, leggings, braces, breeches, moustaches, 
whiskers. 

It is well to use the word * pair ' along with these plural 
names, and thus give them their true singular character 
and construction : a pair of scissors, a pair of compasses, a 
pair of spectacles. 

In the names of materials, there is an abuse of the plural 
number, arising from the circumstance that certain kinds of 
material, as sand, coal, peat, embers, cinders, filings, oats, 
cheese, bread (loaves), bricks, rags, ashes — are made up of 
detached pieces or parts heaped together. The separation 
is in most instances a pure accident and does not affect our 
mode of estimating the material, which is by bulk or weight. 
Still, we are accustomed to the plurals — sands, coals, peats, 
potatoes, apples, strawberries, eggs; and if they are the 
subject of a sentence, we have to make the verb in the plural : 
the sands are run; strawberries are dear; eggs are scarce. 
* As in the summer time the thirsty sands 
Drink the swift waters of the Manzanares.' 
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*No more the cabin smokes rose wreathed and blue.' 

(Bryant.) 
* Gome when the rains have glazed the snow.' 

Now, although apples, strawberries, and eggs are produced 
in separate individual masses, and have even form, sym- 
metry, and character, yet we are not concerned with them 
otherwise than as making up a certain mass of nutritive 
material ; it would be all one, if they were coherent masses 
like clay in a brick field. 

It is an elegance to keep these plurals from being promi- 
nent. They are still farther removed from the typical use 
of the plural number, — ^the condensation of separate state- 
ments, each of independent value and standing. We seldom 
want to expresf any attribute of a single grain of sand, a 
single piece of coal, a single brick, a single strawberry; 
when these exceptional occasions arise, we do well to give 
them all the honours of plural construction. Notwith- 
standing that coal is broken into lamps for use, correct 
speakers (as formerly remarked) prefer the singular form, 
in speaking of it ; * coal has risen in price *, ' put some coal 
on the fire*. So also firewood has to be broken up into 
chips, and therefore appears as detached individual bodies. 
In England, the custom is still to use the singular name 
* wood', with adjectives of quantity in bulk, * some wood * ; 
the Scotch are fond of obtruding the plurality — sticks. 



CASE. 

Case in our language is substantially confined to the 
Possessive infiection of Nouns and Pronouns. 

The fact that the possessive form is used chiefiy for persons 
and personifications, and that, even for these, it is only one 
of several forms capable of giving expression to the meaning, 
still farther limits its value. * 

* Very few grammarians have adverted to this limitation. The following 

extract from a letter of Coleridge (quoted by Mr. Earle) shows how strongly 

lie felt it 'I have read two pages of Lalla liookh, or whatever it is called. 
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The Possessive case is really another part of Speech. It 
does not represent the Noun in its strict use, as the subject 
or object of a sentence ; it is purely a qualifying word, and 
makes the nearest approach to the Adjective,* although we 
may also view it as having passed through the stage of the 
Adverb. The Dative and the Ablative cases in Latin are of 
the nature of adverbs, except when, from some special reason, 
the verb governs them. 

It is important to trace the gradations of meaning of the 
possessive. If we suppose it to start from its most familiar 
and best understood meaning — personal property or belong- 
ings — it stretches away considerably out of this limit. Let 
us view the successive aspects of possession. 

1. Possession in the stiictest sense applies to a man's pro- 
perty, belongings, or effects, the things external to him 
that he can call his — money, land, houses, goods, chattels, 
clothes, furniture ; every kind of property in things, having 
a marketable value. * John's house *, * the farmer's crops ', 
* his watch ', * her canary ', * their ships *, are all property 
in the strictest sense of the word, and are accurately ex- 
pressed by the possessive case. 

2. In the relations of family life, each is allowed to claim 
all the others as possessions : * Peter's wife ', * Mary's hus- 
band', *our father', *my brother', * her uncle', * their 
cousins '. 

Also in the relations of master and servant, there is mutual 
possession so far as concerns the use of the possessive case 

Merciful Heaven ! I dare no more, that I may be able to answer at once to any 
qucstious, " I have but looked at the w^rk." Oh, Robinson ! if I could, or if 
I dared, act and feel as Moore and his set do, what havoc could I not make 
amongst their crockery-ware 1 Why, there are not three lines together with- 
out some adulteration of common English, and the ever-recurring blunder of 
using the possessive case, " compassion's tears," &c. for the prejjosition *'of "— 
a blunder of which I have found no instances earlier than Dryden's slovenly 
verses written for the trade. The rule is, that tho case's is always peraonal ; 
either it marks a person, or a personification, or the relique of some proverbial 
personification, as " Who for their belly's sake," in Lycidas.' — CraAb Robinson' t 
JHary, 1817. 

* The possessive is called an Adjective by Wallia. Hte tea&o-na «x« cvxVsiovuik *. 
they are given in Sir John Stoddart's work already quoilod. 
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and possessive adjectives : * the Queen's ladies of the bed- 
chamber ', * John's master ', * my clerks *, * our foreman '. 

In all other social relationships — civil ruler, head of a 
society, teacher, fellow-citizen, member of parliament, pro- 
vost, mayor, clergyman, sheriff, party, church — each ex- 
presses a certain possession in the others by the possessive 
case. We can say — * our policeman.', * our parochial board ', 
* our minister '. 

The people we trade with, or employ professionally, are — 
our baker, butcher, grocer, doctor, lawyer ; and these in 
their turn say — my customers, patients, clients. 

3. We claim as ours, and state by means of the possessive 
words, our own body, in all its parts : his head, foot, chest, 
nerves, blood, stomach, mouth, arm, hair, bones. 

Also the merits and demerits, healthy and diseased func- 
tions of the different organs : John's activity, vigour, diges- 
tion, gout, illness, infirmities, blindness, lameness, deafness, 
laziness. 

From the body, we pass to the mind, and regard it as 
individual property, both collectively and in its several 
functions : Newton's genius, intellect, mathematical power ; 
Milton's sense of melody, his sublimity, zeal, fortitude; 
CsBsar's magnanimity, military skill, bravery, statesmanship, 
judgment, tact ; Columbus's daring, perseverance, foresight, 
resolution ; Solomon's wisdom. 

We may, in the same way, claim our acquisitions, know- 
ledge, or learning, and designate them by the possessive; 
Bentley's scholarship, Macaulay's reading. 

4. Hitherto we have supposed what may be allowed, 
without violence of language, to be our possessions, or be- 
longings, something personal to ourselves. When we pass, 
however, from bodily and mental parts and acquirements 
to reputation or estimate in the view of other people, we 
are no longer proprietors, but tenants at will ; we may still 
speak of this as ours, but not with the same rigour as when 
we designate our property, relation <?liips, and personal en- 
dowments. We are passive in the hands of others ; and the 

ifes^ way of stating the fact is an active verb : instead of 
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* Aristotle's fame *, we should say, in full, * Aristotle has been 
famous, or renowned '. The possessive form is one of those 
curt and elliptical expressions that we find useful ; but it is 
not the most adequate or suitable mode of expressing the 
fact. What is meant is a series of actions on the part of 
other men ; and the natural and full representation consists 
in putting these parties forward as agents or subjects of an 
active verb, of which Aristotl^ is object; or else making 
him the subject of a passive verb, completed by the proper 
agency. * All civilised nations have admired Aristotle * ; 

* he hag been admired by all his successors in philosophy '. 

5. There is only one step further to the extreme point of 
deviation from personal belongings ; indeed the case just 
quoted already makes the step. It is to use the possessive 
for events or incidents that we merely take part in : as 
birth, life, death, burial, succession, elevation, capture. ' A 
man's hat or dog may be called his property ; but to give 
him * birth ' and * death ' as property, is to stretch the 
meaning of possession very far indeed. In such cases, there 
is an employment of the verbal noun for the verb, to con- 
tract the expression : * on his death ' is for * when he died * ; 

* George's succession * is the verbal abstract for * he suc- 
ceeded ' ; * his attempt failed *, * he attempted, and failed * ; 

* his coming was unexpected *, * we did not expect him to 
come * ; * after his capture ', * after he was taken '. 

When there is no purpose to be served, the verb form 
should, in such cases, be adhered to, as the regular and 
appropriate construction. An event is always best expressed 
by a verb ; in complicated statements, we j^ttain shortness 
by the verbal noun, but when nothing is gained, we should 
adhere to the primary form. * A committee was appointed 
to consider the code with a view to its amendment {amending 
it) '. 

* Though great and splendid actions must from {their 
nature) * the nature of them * be reserved for eminent oc- 
casions'; yet a system is defective that leaves no room (for 
their production) * to produce them '. They are import^pA. 
both from (their) immediate advantage, aiT!A.i!:oxQ.V}3sx«a^"tft!- 

11 
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moter influence. (Their commemoration) ' To commemorate 
them ' by the pens of historians and poets (awakens) ' is to 
awaken ' in distant bosoms the sparks of kindred excellence/ 

* Its value consists *, * the value of it consists \ * What- 
ever name we give to the absolute case, {its form) * the form 
of it * is the same as the nominative '. Or, * in form, it agrees 
with the nominative '. 

*No sooner was the town threatened than the king 
hastened to its rescue * : * to the rescue o/it\ or * to rescue 
it \ or simply * to the rescue *. 

The extreme range of the possessive gives rise to ambi- 
g^ty. * His bust * may mean, first, a bust in his property or 
possession, the primitive meaning of possession ; second, a 
bust of him ; third, a bust of some one else executed by him. 
* His books ' means either his library, or the books composed 
by him. In this sense we speak of * John's Gospel ', which 
is felt to be a contracted expression for the gospel composed 
by John. 

* The mariners' compass * is a condensed expression for the 
compass used by mariners to steer by. It is a great liberty 
taken with ihe possessive inflection. 

For many of these remote extensions of the possessive, the 
preposition * of ' is better. * On her own account ', * on 
account of herself '. * Owen's praise * means, in the first in- 
stance, the praise bestowed by Owen on some other person , 
for the other meaning, we say * the praise of Owen *. 

* Then shall man's pride and dulness comprehend 
His actions', passions', being's, use and end'. 

In the first line, the possessive is legitimate ; a man's mental 
qualities are allowed to come within the compass of his be- 
longings. The second line indulges in two kinds of licence : 
■the nouns are not personal; while 'use and end' cannot 
be admitted as property. 

The first question of the Shorter Catechism exemplifies the 
ambiguities of these possessive constructions. ' What is the 
chief end of man f ' leaves it uncertain whether the compilers 
meant the end that man jxroposes to himself, or the end that 
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some other being proposes with reference to him ; the last 
view being perhaps the most suitable to the construotion 
with * of '. Unfortunately, however, the answer, instead 
of repeating the same form, gives the possessive case : — 

* Man^$ chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy him for 
ever*. This would seem to decide for the first view — the 
end proposed by man for himself ; of the two constructions 

* his love ', * the love of him ', the first means that he loves 
some one, the second, that some one loves him. Yet we have 
reason to think from the tenor of the Catechism that man is 
the passive and not the active subject under * end*. If this 
be so, the question might run thus : — ' What end did God 
chiefly propose to himself in creating man ? The end chiefly 
proposed by God in creating man, was that man should 
glorify God and enjoy him for ever '. 

The possessive case of the relative * whose * is subject to 
similar considerations, with this difference, that * whose ' is 
applied to things as well as to persons. This gives it a much 
wider application ; it includes * his, her(s), their(s), its *. It is 
not limited, therefore, to such attributes as may legitimately 
belong to persons. * The moon, whose orb ', is the same as 

* its ' orb. 

As * its ' is often conveniently changed into * of it ', so 

* whose * may be changed into * of whom *, * of which ', * and 
of him *, * and of it '. * The king made an image of gold, 
{whose height) the height of which \ * and the height <^ it ', 
was three score cubits '. 



CONJUGATION OF THE VERB. 

The main and characteristic use of the Verb is to express 
action, which it does by affirmation or denial : * Eomulus 
founded (or did not found) Bome '. It is often necessary to 
specify circumstances that accompany an action, such as 
time, plfiice, or manner. The Adverb is contrived ta ^cs;:^"""^ 
this want; and a scheme of Adverbs tq\^\>\^ ^csgl ^9(A- 
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ficient for every variety of circumstances. But there grew 
up in the early languagm (with some exceptions) the method 
of compounding the root verb with particles for expressing 
some of the more permanent circumstances, such as time. 
What are called the Tenses of the verb are the changes 
made upon the root to express some leading variety of Time ; 
the distinction between Present and Past being marked by 
inflections in all the languages of our family ; while in many 
languages, futurity is also expressed by modifications or 
additions to the root verb — * come ', * came ' ; amo (present), 
amavi (past), amabo (future). 

As an incident of Time, or a variety of action closely con- 
nected with it, expression is given in the iufiected languages 
to the difference between unfinished or imperfect action 
and finished or completed action : scribo^ I am now going 
on writing; scribebamy I was going on writing; scripsif I 
completed certain writing in some past time. There is a 
neat brevity in stating this circumstance by inflection, as in 
Latin and in Greek, when we consider the number of words 
that are needed to give the same thing in English : scripseranii 
* I had been going on writing * — * I had completed the act of 
writing *. 

It is quite necessary to have some means of giving the time of 
an action, as well as the complete or incomplete performance ; 
but it is not necessary that this should be done by inflections. 
The most elaborate scheme of inflections still leaves something 
unexpressed, so that we are driven at last upon the device of 
using additional words, either adverbs or what are called 
auxiliary verbs. 

Some circumstances in the MANNEB of an action have also 
been embodied in the changes made in the root verb. For 
example, when an action is stated not absolutely, but con- 
ditionally, the verb is differently modified, and a series of 
tenses is formed, for present, past, future, complete and in- 
complete, of the conditional verb. This is the subjunctive 
MOOD, which exists in full force in the old languages, but is 
a mere remnant in ours. The machinery is too great for the 
occasion ; we Bud that conditionaUty can be given by a con- 
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junction — * if or * though* — and need not be repeated in the 
verb. 

These two facts — ^Time and Conditionality — ^must be ex- 
pressed somehow. The other varieties of the verb, namely, 
Voice, Person, Number, are quite superfluous ; they express 
nothing that is not already provided for ; they are more or 
less convenient, but in no wise necessary. 

The change of the verb for Voice consists in the invention 
of a Passive variation of the verb, for stating the same 
action in a different form : * lightning struck the spire *, * the 
spire was struck by lightning *, are not two facts, but the 
same fact, with mere reversal of the order of subject and 
object. To repeat all the tenses and moods of the verb, 
under a different termination, merely to exhibit a difference 
such as this, seems a great waste of power. It is all the 
more gratuitous in the classical languages, where the subject 
may be placed first even with the active verb. We may say 
mundum creavit BeuSy which is in every respect the same 
as mundus creatua est a Deo ; the benefit of bringing forward 
the object to the beginning of the sentence is gained without 
a duplicate scheme of moods and tenses for the passive voice. 

Our language does not permit, as a rule, this inversion of 
order, and we must seek it in some other way ; and the way 
adopted is to manufacture a passive voice by help of auxil- 
iaries. To express the fact of creation, putting the object 
first, we have no choice but — * the world was created by 
God*. 

The conveniences of the passive voice are these. In the 
first place, an action may have occurred, and the agent be 
unknown. We cannot accommodate the active voice to this 
situation, except by our indefinite pronouns ; we cannot say 

' created the world ', we may say * some one * did it. 

Our old pronoun, * man ', might have done for us the same 
service as * man ' in German or * on ' in French. What we 
do is to surmount the difficulty at the expense of a passive 
scheme of the verb : * the world was created '. While we 
can omit from the passive construction the ex.-^r^^'s&si^^A^Ock^ 
agent, * by him *, we cannot leave a vexb V\\\io\\\. «* wic»\^*^. 
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In Latin, the subject ©Ithe verb is often suppressed, but is 
yet assumed to be Mown ; we could not write * creavit 
mundum*, unless we understood who was the subject of 

* creavit *. 

Again, in many cases, the importance of an action is en- 
tirely confined to the effect; the cause or agent is of no 
practical consideration. * London is built on the Thames * 
is a great fact, whoever the agent or agents may have been. 
Even if we knew the founders of London, we should seldom 
think proper to mdbtion them. 

When an event is reported, the reporter is of very secondary 
consideration ; the event itself is what engages our atten- 
tion. When some conspicuous person dies, wo hear it said 
that his death * is announced '. 

In a complex sentence the same person or thing is some- 
times subject in one of the clauses, and object in another. 
Clumsiness is avoided by our being able to vary the forms 
of the verb so as to dispense with a plurality of subjects. 

* A physician ivas consulted^ and gave his opinion ' com- 
pares favourably with * consulted a physician, and 

the physician (or who) gave his opinion '. * The Atlantic, 
blown over for hours by the hurricane rosey in mountains * ; 
for * the hurricane blew over the Atlantic, and the Atlantic 
(or which) rose in mountains \ 

As a mere alternative form, the passive voice gives variety. 
It also enables, on occasion, the object to be brought into a 
leading place. In enumerating the functions of Deity, we 
say, inter alia, * God created the world ' ; in making the 
world a subject, we say * The world was created by God '. 

The inflexion for Person, so fully worked out in the 
classical languages, and almost wholly omitted from ours, 
is a' harmonic or echoing form ; it repeats iu the verb what 
is already stated in the subject. When any one uses the 
pronoun * I ', he makes known that he is the speaker ; there 
is no necessity for stating the fact again in the verb by an 
ending confined to the first person — * I am \ So * thou ' is 
guite enough to point out who we are addressing, without 
*jbe speoial verb form *art'. These harmonic or sympa- 
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thising inflections are carried to a prodigious length in the 
classical languages ; the adjective tiing inflected with the 
noun, in gender, number, and case ; loading the memory 
with mere incumbrances, which are useful only by chance. 
On occasions of great emphasis, the iteration of the person 
in the verb has a certain majesty and force ; ego sum Ra^ 
manus, *I am a Eoman man', is very dignified; and the 
dignity is enhanced by the inflections. The phrase * I AM ' 
to express the Deity, receives dignity from the support lent 
to the * I ' by the inflected form * am '. By our second 
person singular a similar emphasis is conferred in religious 
worship. 

Respecting Inflection for Nxjmbeb, we may make the same 
remarks. It is merely a concord; it repeats in the verb 
what is already given in the noun. It is therefore a super- 
fluity ; but may occasionally strengthen the meaning. It is 
aJso useful when the noun is unchanged for number; but 
had the expression of number been left to the noun, there 
would always have been some way of distinguishing the 
plural from the singular. 

That this inflection is of no great moment is proved by its 
being absent from our past tense (except in the second person 
singular), and from both present and past in the auxiliaries 
— shall, will, may, can, must. 

Under the name — Mood have been included the Impera- 
tive form of the verb, the Participle, the Infinitive, and the 
Gerund. 

The Imperative is the form of the verb for giving direc- 
tion and command, as well as for expressing entreaty or 
supplication. It is not the form of law or obligation, as the 
name * imperative ' would imply. We may resolve it into 
an affirmation : ' it is my wish or desire that you do so and 
so *. But the situation of directing, commanding, entreat- 
ing, was likely to have made a form for itself, among the very 
earliest modifications of the verb. 

The Participle, Infinitive, and Gerund, do not contain the 
main function of the verb — affirmation ; yet, as they perfocm. 
other functions special to the verb, they ttce «^k!^ ^XXm^^^^^a 
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it, rather than to the other parts of speech that they severally 
incline to. * 

It will always be a delicate exercise of grammatical in- 
genuity to discriminate the Participle, the Infinitive in 

* ing ', the Gerund in * ing *, and the Verbal Noun in * ing '. 
Some additional examples of each are here subjoined. It 
will be convenient to begin with the Infinitive. 

The Infinitive, 

The characteristics of the Infinitive, in both its forms, are 
these : — 

1. It cannot affirm or deny. 

2. It may take an object, like any other part of the verb : 

* to do nothing \ * doing nothing \ 

3. It may take an adverb, like any other part of the verb : 

* not to do anything *, * doing nothing well ', * not to reply 
would be acting contemptuously *. 

4. It may be the subject or the object of a sentence, like 
a Noun : *to do nothing is not always pleasant ' ; ' he dis- 
likes doing nothing *. 

Very commonly the infinitive gives up its formal place as 
subject or as object, mostly in favour of a provisional pro- 
noun — U^ thiSy that. The ajiticipation of the infinitive by 
means of * it ' is exceedingly frequent. * It was not easy to 
wound his feelings ' ; ' my generous patron had it not in his 
power to introduce me personally ' : * it* is the formal sub- 
ject in the one case, and the formal object in the other, 
while the infinitives * to wound ' and * to introduce *, which are 
the real subject and object, are formally said to be in appo- 
sition to the pronoun. In careful writing, the form in * to * 
has a monopoly of this usage. 

6. It may take an adjective or a possessive, like a noun. 
This is the nicest point in connection with the infinitives. 
A modifying word along with an infinitive is properly an 
adverb, and not an adjective ; so far as qualification is con- 
cerned, the infinitives retain their verb character : * we wish 
io£^o soon ' ; * I preferred speaking l(ut \ 
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The adjeotives that can be employed are mainly demon- 
stratives (including the definite article) ; * that changing the 
hour was a mistake '. The demonstrative is really a shorten- 
ed adverbial phrase, or the equivalent of an adverb : 

* changing the hour, on that occasion, in that way, so, was a 
mistake '. 

* The sending away the messengers led to the surrendering 
the point \ This is a much curtailed form ; the article is 
a remnant of a more circumstantial account ; ' the act or 
circumstance, namely, sending away the messengers led to 
the act or effect — surrendering the point '. 

The possessive coupled with the infinitive is also a con- 
densed form. When, in order to save a clause, a finite verb 
is thrown into the infinitive, the subject of the verb is trans- 
formed into a possessive, thus : * Luther burnt the Pope's 
bull, and the Reformation followed * — * Luther* s burning the 
Pope's bull brought about the Reformation '. In its new 
position the subject may be considered as adverbial, just as, 
in changing from the active to the passive voice, the subject 
becomes an adverbial phrase of agency (the bull was burnt 
by Luther), * Much depends on Richard* s observing the rule, 
his neglecting it will give trouble '. * Much depends on 
observing, hy Richard (or on the part of Richard), the rule ; 
neglecting it, hy him, wiU give trouble*. The expanded 
form is — * Much depends on the fact that Richard observes 
the rule '. 

6. The infinitive in * ing ' may have a preposition before 
it, like the noun. The other infinitive is already made up 
with the preposition Ho ', and cannot easily take a second : 
but the * ing ' form is adapted to receive prepositions gener- 
ally. These prepositions are, in many instances, transformed 
conjunctions: 'before your deciding' is equal to 'before 
you decide ' ; * on his reading the letter *, * when he read 
the letter '. For * after they had supped ', we may have 

* after their suppitig ', * after supping '. 

7. The infinitive in * to ' is not unfrequently used with 
the force of an adverb. This usage may be compared 'wvtV^. 
the preceding (6). Examples are ; ' l[o\i ^wtoil^^^ ^csvsx»j^ 
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to torite in such a case ', * I am glad to have met you '. The 
adverbial meaning may be brought out in other forms ; as 
by writingy in having written^ I am glad of having met you, 
from having met you, because I have met you. 

Examples of the Infinitive, * We propose drawing a few 
lessons *, or * we propose to draw \ 

* To learn the art of being content is to realise a chief con- 
dition of our being happy *. 

* Being without work is one thing, reposing from work is 
another thing *. 

In these two examples, the action of the verb is stated 
without a subject ; which is the same convenience as we ob- 
tain from the passive voice. 

* Easy writing is hard reading *. Here the infinitives are 
accompanied, each with an adjective of quality; which is 
decidedly irregular. Either the adjectives should be ad- 
verbs, or the infinitives should become nouns in the full 
sense. The expression is epigrammatic and cui-t. The 
full form is — * What is written with ease is read with diffi- 
culty '. 

* There is no saying ' is for * one cannot say '. The adjec- 
tive * no ' is an adaptation of * not '. 

* He made a great to do* is a manifest licence of expression. 
It is a step farther removed from regularity than the fore- 
going examples in * ing '. What may be allowed with the 
infinitive that is in close assimilation to the noun, is felt in 
all its incongruity when transferred to the other form. 

* Beading maketh a full man '. * To read ' could not be 
used here. The form * reading ' states the persistent habit of 
reading, which is not given by the infinitive with * to '. 
Single and isolated acts, or brief exertions, are better suited 
by this last form : * to refuse consent would be unsafe *, said 
of some one occasion. 

* The suffering Ireland to send anything to these colonies, 
to bring anything directly from thence, is itself a favour *. 
For * the suffering ' we should prefer * to suffer ', or simply 
* suffering '. But when one infinitive hangs upon another, 
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there is a case for restoring the finite verb : * If we suffer 
Ireland to send anything '. ^ 

* To recover Silesia, io humhle the dynasty of Hohenzollem 
to the dust, was the great object of Maria Theresa's life*. 

' To subsist in bones, and he but pyramidally extant, is a 
fallacy in duration*. (Sir T. Browne.) 

* To see with one's own eyes men and countries, is better 
than reading all the books of travel in the world *. 

* It is much better to be a little cautious, than to run any 
risk*. 

* What he and they called levying war was, in truth, no 
better than instigating murder *. 

* A pleasant thing it is for the eyes io behold the sun '. 

* For Miss Eichland to undertake setting him free, I own, 
was quite unexpected '. 

•I never shall forget the waking next morning; the being 
cheerful and fresh for the first moment, and then the being 
weighed down by the stale and dismal oppression of remem* 
brance '. (Dickens.) 

* This fiddling f shouting, bawling, I detest '. 

*No sighs but of my breathing, no tears but of my 
eheddina '. 

* Harry was charmed to see his tutor '. 

* Strangers have wept to hear his passionate notes * 

* The Tuscans raised a joyful cry 
. To see the red blood flow *. 

* I flattered myself with the hopes of his interesting himself 
in favour of the tragedy '. 

* I could assure myself of Mr. Vandal's being unengaged 
to any other author '. 

' I waited a few days in expectation of its being put in re- 
hearsal '• 

The Participle. 

The Participle is distinguished by these marks : — 
1. It cannot of itself afi&rm or deny ; it is no part <yl^^ 
finite verb. 
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2. It may take an object. 

3. It may be qualified by an adverb. 

In these three points « it agrees with the Infinitive ; in the 
three following, it differs from the Infinitive. 

4. It has a subject. 

5. It cannot be qualified by an adjective or a possessive. 

6. It tends to become an Adjective, as it drops the peculi- 
arities of the verb. 

The valoe of the Participle as a means of condensation 
has been, sliown under the Relative Pronoun and the Adjec- 
tive. Instead of two clauses, with two finite verbs, one 
clause and participle will suffice, when there is a common 
subject : * having come thus far, I will go on * ; * I have 
come thus far, and will therefore go on '. 

The participial construction has touches of meaning special 
to itself. The form * I wrote, ashing \ * John bear record, 
saying \ happily expresses concurrent action; whereas *I 
wrote, and asked', implies succession, which may not be 
meant. So, ' strangers now came from afar, scenting the 
prey '. * We went on again, picking up shells and pebbles '. 

* Long after it was dark I sat there, wondering whether any- 
body else would come '. * I yesterday passed the whole 
of the afternoon in the churchyard, the cloisters, and the 
church, amusing myself with the tombstones and inscrip- 
tions *. (Addison.) The participle in opposition with a noun 
is sometimes co-ordinating, and sometim.es restrictive. After 
an object, it is usually, but not always, restrictive : * he post- 
poned all cases requiring much preparation ' is the equivalent 
of * cases that required *. * As of some one gently rapping \ 

* that was gently rapping *. 

When the object is a single person or a single thing, the 
participle cannot be restrictive. Yet we have such construc- 
tions as the following: — *They found her drawing water'; 

* I saw the Spirit descending like a dove ' ; * It is with much 
pleasure that I hear this great city enquiring day by day after 
these my papers '. 

Are these appositions co-ordinating ? Apparently not. * I 
Jbear tbia great dty, and it is cnquirmg ' , dots not give the 
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meaning. It is — * I hear the city in the ad of enquiring; ols 
it is enquiring * ; the participle is not the equivalent of an 
adjective clause, it corresponds rather to an adverbial clause. 
The form has the advantage, stated above, of fusing the 
action with the subject of it ; it gives a compound or quali- 
fied subject, a subject at work in a particular way. 

Compare the Latin form * post Bomam conditam *, * after 
Bome — built ', after the fact that Home had been built ; 
otherwise, * after the building of Rome *. 

* The king's revenues, economically administeredf were 
sufficient to meet the ordinary charges of government'. 
(Mac^ulay.) * The king's revenues, if, or when, or seeing that 
they were, economically administered \ The revenues are not 
restricted in the ordinary sense of adjective restriction ; they 
are conditioned or qualified by the circumstance of being 
economically administered. * The economically administered 
king's revenues * would mean the same thing ; but we should 
have to parse * economically administered ', not as an adjec- 
tive, either restrictive or co-ordinating, but as a participle 
condensed from an adverbial clause. 

* Mantling in the goblet see 
The pure beverage of the bee *. 

The beverage as it mantles, in the act of mantling, the mant- 
ling beverage. 

* Nor the pride nor ample pinion 
That the Theban Eagle bear 
Sailing with supreme dominion 
Through the azure deep of air.' 

The Eagle as it sails, 

* I heard a voice speaking unto me, and saying in the 
Hebrew tongue — * (Acts xxvi. 14) is a literal translation 
(^^Kovaa (pwv^v \a\ovffav irpo'i fie koi \if^ovaav k, t. X.). 

We have an infinitive form that readily slides into the 
participial construction : * in case of your being absent ' ; 
' being * is an infinitive qualified by the possessive * your * ; 
such possessive constructions being frequent, especially 'witXsL 
persons. It is the same as * in case t\ia\> ^om %x^ ^«^t)^*^ 
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and follows the law of transformation of a verb into a noun 
or infinitive, the subject becoming a possessive — * he died *, 

* his dying, or death '. There is a tendency to pass from this 
to the form * in case of you being absent *, which would have 
to bo construed as a participle. The possessive and infini- 
tive is, in this case, the primitive and regular form; the 
other is a mere lapse. 

So with the following : ' It seems that the catalogue de- 
rives its origin from Hermippus enumerating the titles of 
works in the Alexandrine library *. It should be * Her- 
niippos's enumerating' — *from the fact that Hermippus 
enumerated '. 

The difficulty of adhering to the possessive form occurs 
when the subject is not a person : * It docs not seem safe to 
rely on the rule of demand creating supply ' ; in strictness, 

* demand's creating supply * : the equivalence is * the rule 
t'lat demand creates supply ', which would be the preferable 
form. 

The following intimation is put up in the Zoological 
Gardens, London : * The keepers in this building have strict 
orders to interfere in every case of the rule against smoking 
being neglected \ * Rule ' should be in the possessive, or else 
tho sentence should be recast : * Strict orders are given to 
the keepers to interfere whenever any one violates the rule 
against smoking \ 

Lord Brougham copied from Cicero the form — * Mihi 
ssepenumero cogitanti * — * To me, much reflecting on these 
things, it has seemed a worthier honour*. The English 
idiom for such a situation seems to be exemplified in Addi- 
son's Essay on Westminster Abbey : * When I look upon the 
tombs of the great, every emotion of envy dies within me '. 
The participial form is courted for the advantage of perfectly 
uniting the act with the person. This is strikingly shown 
in the following sentence from Cicero : — * Aranii Quintio 
Cincinnato nuntiatuni est eum didatorem esse factum \ We 
cannot translate literally ; we must say, * as he was plough - 
ifl^ ', 'in the act of ploug\\mg\ * eA. ^i>i^ ^\o>3.^' , ' NX. n^^ 
Announced to Cincinnatm^ as he tuas plougUing". "t^ja&S&TiOv. 
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a case for the infinitive — * it was announced to Cincinnatut^t 
ploughing *. 

Horace (formally addressing the Lyre) says of Orpheus : — 

' Cessit immani^ tibi blandienti 

Janitor aulse — ' , 

* Cerberus makes way for you blandishing *. To say your 
blandishing' would not hit the situation; it is not the 
blandishing itself, but Orpheus as he blandished, that is the 
prominent subject. * Cerberus made way for you, while you 
tickled, or in consequence of your tickling, him *. 

Compare — * A petition was presented against the license 
being granted *. Here the emphasis does not lie on license, 
but on the act — * being granted * ; and but for the awkward- 
ness of extending the possessive to impersonal subjects, it 
would be right to say * against the license's being granted *, 
The straining, however, is superfluous, when we have such 
easy forms as — * against granting the licence *, * for refusing 
the licence'. 

* He had conducted the hall without any complaint being 
urged against him'. The possessive would be suitable, but 
undesirable and unnecessary : * without being complained 
against by any one ', * without giving rise to any com- 
plaint', * without complaint', 'so that no complaint was 
urged '. 

This construction sometimes occurs even in the subject. 
*Even Ecgberht being called Bretwalda was something like 
Charles being called Emperor '. (Freeman.) 

The following seems as if it were literally translated from 
the Latin ablative absolute : * He is not a man to go through 
life with his hands folded ' ; * I then, all smarting with my 
wounds being cold '. In Latin * velis passis * may be trans- 
lated * with sails outspread ' ; but this is not our absolute 
construction ; * sails outspread ', * hands folded *, being 
enough. 

On a monument in Westminster A.\3!bey,\io'!&a.\Qt-^«i^««^ 
Stringer Lawrence, occurs *For discipVvn© establUlied.^ \ox- 
tresses protected, settlements txitndje/i^ "Biens^ ^Ja^. '^s^^^as^ 
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armies dtfeated, and peace concluded, in the Gamatic '. Witli 
this construction, the language should have been Latin. 

With a change of order, the disagreeable effect of the con- 
struction we have been discussing is done away. Thus— 
* The difficulty arose from the fact of there being two Popes 
at that time ' : * There is a likelihood of there being ample 
means at his command*. Still, a clause would answer as 
well, if not better : * from the fact that there were then two 
Popes \ 

We may notice one or two varieties of Latin equivalents. 

Often a clause is used for our infinitive. 

* I am surprised at your saying so' — ' mtror quod tu ita diets ' : 
lit. * because you say so *. (Altered from Massie, Latin Pr. 
Comp.) 

' James seems to have been the elder, from his being always 
mentioned first* — * Jacobus major natu videtur fuisse ex eo 
quod y'us nomen semper prius commemoratur * : lit. * from the 
fact that his name is *. (Massie.) 

* This arises from your neglecting my admonitions ' — * hoc 
oritur inde quod meas admonitiones neglexisti * : lit. * from 
the fact (or circumstance) that you neglected*. (Inde = 
ex eo.) (Massie.) 

* There is no reason for his doing it * — * non est cur id 
faciat * : lit. * why he should do it *. (Massie.) 

* You were the cause of my being dismissed ' — * of my dis- 
missal * — * why I was dismissed * — * tu causa fuisti cur dimii- 
terer *. (Massie.) 

There are Greek constructions exemplifying similar uses 
of the participle. (We borrow instances from Dr. Donald- 
son's Greek Grammar.) 

^ffOrjaai Trwirore fiov ffVKoc/yai/TovvTo^ : * have you ever 
yet seen me playing the false accuser ? * 

01 arpa77i<yoi ewpivv rov9 aTpaTiicra^ ay^Oopei/ov^'—* the 
generals saw the soldiers growing dissatisfied *. 

ffvve\KWV wavra'^oOcv to hcptia iwi rrjv f^aaiepa vvu Ka\- 
ov/uJi/rfv — ' drawing together t\ie skm Itotcl^II aides to that 
which 18 now designated as t\ie "beVVy "* \)i\i. ^ \» tl^t "bdl^j V^ 
it 28) now designated]. 
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Kv/sic; ijSero ov hvvafiivta trif^aUj a\X*, wtnrep trtcvKaici 
r^iivvaitjj^^ avaKka^ovri — * be delighted in Cyrus, when he 
{Cyrus) was unable to remain silent, but gave tongue like a 
tborougbbred wbelp \ We are not at liberty to translate 
literally: 'be deligbted in Cyrus, being unable to remain 
silent, but giving tongue, &c.' 

flhofibvoiatv ijfilv oi Xo^^oi r^e^iovaai — * tbe words have 
been said to our satisfaction * ; lit. ' to us pleased ', 

avvotha aoi ij^ticrjfiii/u)''-^* I am aware of your having been 
wronged * : lit. * I am aware of you having been wronged ' (par- 
ticiple). 

ovKovv ixcitf* dXXoKOToVy o Oetopoi KoXa^ f^€v6ficvo9 ; 
lit. * Was not tbat a strange thing, Theorus having become 
(participle, nominative) a flatterer ? ' * Theorus* s having 6e- 
come * (infin.) would not sound satisfactorily ; rather use the 
clause form. 

The Verhal Koun in *ing\ 

There is an almost insensible transition from the infinitive 
in * ing * to the verbal abstract noun of the same termination. 
* Neither blessing nor cursing could change him * ; here we 
can hardly say whether * blessing' and * cursing* are infinitives 
or nouns. The test of the Infinitive as contrasted with the 
Noun is the .presence of verb accompaniments, such as an 
object, or an adverb : * blessing him and cursing him were 
alike ineffectual ' ; * greatly blessing and severely cursing were 
equally unavailing '. If ther.e be not a verb adjunct, the 
decision would rest on the presence of the noun adjuncts, 
as the adjective and plural number: 'perpetual communing 
is a sign of love *, * blessings on the man that invented sleep '. 
The use of the pAral shows, however, that the word has 
passed a stage beyond the verbal abstract noun: for an 
abstract noun has not the plural until it is first changed 
into a class noun. ' Here after many dancings, singings, 
walkings, runnings, wrestlings, and oWict \.Ty«\^ <A xs^*^- 
teries *, Tbe pliirala are all nouns, Wt "not ^^\.'««*it\ *^^ 
are converted with class nouns. V^^e inwst Vio^^o;^^"^'' *'^^*^' 

12 
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ing ' not as an infinitive, bnt as an abstract nonn limited by 
the adjective * other \ The infinitive construction would be 

* otherwise trying masteries *. 

The ambiguity created by so many forms in * ing ' dis- 
courages the use of verbal nouns having this genuine Eng- 
lish ending, and throws us more upon the Latin part of the 
vocabulary, which provides us with the characteristic suffix 

* ion \ In the matter of sound also, the * ing ', although in 
itself melpdious, is yet apt to bo painfully alliterated. 

2%e Gerund. 

The infinitive form used to express a purpose, is readily 
distinguished by this marked signification . In the sentence, 
the gerund is not the object of a verb like the infinitive, it 
has the character of either an adverb or an adjective, and 
may always be expanded into a clausa 

I love to write (inf. ), amo scribere. 

I come to write (ger.), venio ut scribam. 
The gerund here is adverbial. 

* A house to let' ; * the course to steer by * ; * a place to 
lie in ' ; * a thing to be done ' ; * a city to take refuge in * ; 

* the means to do ill deeds * — are adjective gerunds ; they 
may all be expanded into clauses ; * a house that the owner 
lets or will let ' ; * the course that we should steer by ' ; * a 
thing that should be done * ; * a city wherein one may take 
refuge *; * the means whereby ill deeds may be done *. 

An old form of the gerund is seen in — * The thief cometh 
not, but for to steal '. In older writers, * for ' is very com- 
mon before * to ', both with gerunds and with infinitives. 



THE AUXILIARY VERBS. 

The so-called auxiliary verbs do not merely enter into 
otir scheme of the verb ; they also recur incessantly for the 
expression of most important meaximg^ 
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' Sliall ' and ' Will \ 

The distinctive uses of these two auxiliaries are fully given 
in the Grammar. 

It was a grand mistake in the grammars, both English 
and Latin, to give the future tense of our verb — 

I shall or will write. 
Thou shalt or wilt writa 

L. 

He shall or will write. 

The alternative for^is are totally difEeront meanings. One 
alternative expresses futurity, the other a present determina- 
tion. Thus — 

I shall write = Lat. Scribam, 

Thou wilt write = Scribes. 

He will write = Scribet, 

This is the future tense, indefinite. The alternative scheme 
does not express futurity. 

I will write = Lat. voJo acribere. 
Thou shalt write = voh ut scribas. 
He shall write = volo ut acribat. 

All this is the following out of a determination on the part 
of one person, committing himself, and imposing an obliga- 
tion upon two other persons. So — 

' The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific bum *, 

must not be parsed as giving 'bum' in the future tense. 
There is no futurity stated by the verb ; it is partly implied 
from the effect that must succeed the resolution itself; 
ajid partly expressed by the adverb * yet \ The parsing 
is— third person singtdar present of the verb * shall ' united 
with the infinitive * bum '. 

In the New Testament, the simple future is used for reso- 
lution, the two ideas not being separated either mVc^i^C^^^B^^ 
or in the Latin translation. * Thou shalt \oTe ^ ( volo ut ame» 3 
18 in Greek ayaTrijtret?, in Latin amdhis. On ^^ o'Oast >a»s^^> 
the aimple * will ' in the seooud and tToiid v«^^^^> w^BSS^*^"^' 
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ing little or nothing more than mere futurity, is frequently 
used by our translators as a rendering of the emphatic 
^6X6(9 and OeXet in the Greek. Thus : ' Then said Jesus to 
the twelve, Will ye also go away ? * (^rj xal vfieU Oikere 
ifirdr^eiv ; = Are ye willing, desirous ? ) (John vi. 67.) 
* Wilt thou kill me as thou diddest the Egyptian yesterday ? * 
(/«^ avekeiv fie av OeXei^ ; = Dost thou wish or intend to 
kill me ? ) (Acts vn. 28.) So * Herodias would have killed 
him ' (/jO^tv aifTou aitoKi^lvai, = was desirous to kill him). 

I append some additional examples of the distinctive uses 
of * will ' and * shall '. 

'I will (determination of speaker) make of thee a great 
nation, and in thee thcdl (favourable and unavoidable result 
to the * families ', the speaker being more or less associated 
with it as the cause) all families of the earth be blessed.' 

' The Parliament shall receive a terrible blow, and thaU 
not see who hurts them.* The determining power is external 
to the subject ' Parliament ', and is more or less associated 
with the speaker. 

* If you will (action altogether dependent on the person 
addressed) call at my house in a day or two, you ihdll (pro- 
mise on part of speaker to person addressed) have a letter 
of introduction to his lordship.' 

* Be angry when you willy it shall have scope ; 
Do what you will^ dishonour shall be humour.' 

* Be thou as lightning in the eyes of France ; 
For ere thou canst report I will be there. 
The thunder of my cannon shall be heard.' 

The following occurs in Lord Chatham's Despatches and 
is a correct employment of * shall* : — * As soon as the season 
of the year, and the navigation of those seas shall allow, 
and in case the force of our fleet imder your command skaU 
be sufficient '. The meaning of eventuality is expressed. 

* As for the duration of the defence, it is my duty to direct 
that it shall (subject * it' is controlled by the speaker) con- 

aist Bolely of a protest setting ioith the violence used» and 
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of nothing further ; that is to say that, as soon as the breach 
shall be opened (eventuality), negotiations shall be entered 
into (speaker's control over negotiations) for the surrender 
of the town.* 

*No weapon that is formed against thee shall prosper 
(promise — influence of speaker on 'weapon'); and every 
tongue that shall rise (eventuality) against thee in judgment, 
thou shalt condemn (decree of speaker).' 

* Whosoever shall break (eventuality) one of tkese least 
commandments, and shall teach (eventuality) men so, he shall 
be called (settled independently of subject ' he ', the speaker 
being associated with the cause) the least in the kingdom of 
heaven.' 

* Whoever shall now compare (eventuality) the country 
round Bome with the country round Edinburgh, will be able 
(simple future) to form some judgment as to the tendency 
of Papal domination.' (Macaulay.) 

* Then wilt thou not be loth 
To leave this Paradise, but shaU possess 
A paradise within thee.' 

Matzner quotes from Addison : * You shall sometimes know 
that the mistress and maid shall quarrel, .... and 
at last the lady shall be pacified to turn her out of doors, 
and give her a very good word to everybody else '. 

* Shall quarrel ', shall be pacified *, are not very far from 
the meaning expressed by *will' in the cases just to be 
cited. But why shall f Compare: 'There is not a girl in 
town, but, let her have her will, in going to mark, and she 
shall dress like a shepherdess'. Might 'shall' indicate 
that the speaker selects the special action predicated ? — as a 
sample of the ongoings. 

Hamlet's letter to the King begins : ' High and mighty, 
you shall know 1 am set naked on your kingdom. . . • '. 
'You shall know' = 'you must know' = 'let me tell you'. 
The influence of the speaker over the person spoken to is 
signified by ' shall '. 

So : 'An election for a disputed boxou^ %KaU ^<c^^\» ^^ 
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parties £20,000 or £30,000 each'. (Paley.) The 'shall' 
may indicate that the speaker supposes the case ; * will ' 
would suggest more definitely an action about to take place 
in the ordinary course of events. 

Sometimes 'will' is used for tbe present indefinite: 
'Accidents will happen ', the same as — 'accidents happen'. 
The 'will' gives emphasis by a kind of personification; 
' accidents take it into their heads, and resolve to happen '. 

'Differences, however, arose, as they will amongst all 
communities of the kind '. 

' If my valour should leave me ! Valour will come and 
go '• (Sheridan.) 

'The maidens will converse with each other in that 
manner from cliff to cliff, through storm and tempest, were 
there a mile between '. (Scott.) 

'Any thermometer will answer the purpose'. This is 
really the expression of a universal fact, and ought to be 
present, * answers '. The use of * will * is dramatic ; it tells 
the person addressed to take and try any thermometer, and 
predicts what the result of the trial will be. 

In Interrogation, the auxiliaries are ruled by the same 
principle. * Shall ' expresses that the subject is under ex- 
ternal influence ; ' will ' implies that the action is entirely 
within the control of the subject. 

The only complete Interrogative forms are those ex- 
pressing will or determination on the part of the second 
person. 

' Willyouhe this honest gentleman's cupbearer, or shall If* 
(Pirate, ch. 30.) The action is left in the power of the per- 
son addressed : * are you willing to ? ' * Is it your will 

or inclination to ? ' There is no pressure from without. 

On the other hand, * Shall I? ' indicates that the speaker is 
under outward control, — in this instance, the control of the 
person addressed. * If you should think fit not to do the 
action, then it will fall to me ' ; the action of the speaker is 
entirely dependent upon the will of the second person. So, 
*SAa// he / ' would imply that the speaker expresses the 
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action of the person ' he ' as resting on the will or control 
of the second person. 

* Will you give thanks, sweet Kate? or else shall If 

* What shall we drink ? * I submit my taste to yours : 
the choice lies with you ; yours is the determining voice. 

*If we refuse, what shall we suffer?' Our fate depends 
on your will or determination ; we are in your power. 

* Shall I pour your honour out a glass of sack to your 
pipe ? ' * Do, Trim *, said my uncle Toby. (Stelii^) 

* Hamlet, One word more, good lady." • 
Queen, What shall I do ? ' 

The Queen asks Hamlet : ' What wilt thou do ? thou wiU 
not murder me ? ' There is more than mere futurity here ; 
the Queen inquires of Hamlet what his own will or resolu- 
tion is. The action is altogether dependent on Hamlet, 
who is addressed. 

Antony says to the Citizens : ' Shall I descend ? and wiU 
you give me leave ? ' The orator professes to be the humble 
servant of those he addresses. 

* Shall our coffers, then, 
Be emptied to redeem a traitor home ? * 

The speaker puts it to his hearers to say whether they can 
reasonably sanction the action. 

* Shall he expire, 
And unavenged ? ' 

I put it to you : whether he shall or shall not rests with 
you to decide. 

* Hector is gone : 
Who shall tell Priam so, or Hecuba ?' 

* Who shall lay anything to the charge of God's elect P 
. . . . Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? 
Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, &c. ? ' 

* What ! shall an African, shall Juba's heir 
Beproach great Cato's son ? ' 

Next as to the Interrogative forms available for mere 
futurity. * Shall I ? ' is already set a-^ox^ icix \3iCkRk ^»afe 
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where the first person acts under the control of the second 
person or person addressed. Still there is no other form for 
simple futurity with the first person as subject. ' Will I ? ' 
is obviously impossible as a direct question; yet it is the 
regular Scotch form. 

For enquiring as to a future action on the part of the 
second person, we have to consider two forms. * Shall you ? ' 
would naturally inquire as to the influence of external cir- 
cumstances upon ' you ' ; and, being not an afiBrmation but 
merely a question, it is not considered as at all uncourteous. 

* Will you ? * would be the form of courtesy, were the expres- 
sion of this considered necessary or desirable ; it is a form 
moreover, that is already engaged to make inquiry as to the 
second person's will or determination. However, ' Will 
you ? * is used for mere futurity side by side with * Shall 
youP' 

' What shall you do P ' ' What will you do ? ' * Shall you 
come back to-morrow?' — may inquire as to the future 
merely. The meaning is — * What are you to do?* * Are 
you to come back ? * 

For the third person, * Shall he P ' puts the action as de- 
pendent on the second person, and accordingly must be set 
aside. Apart from this pre- occupation, it might have stood 
for simple futurity : the motive of courtesy, which caused 
the substitution of * will * in the afifirmative form, has no in- 
fluence here. * Will he ? ' while naturally inquiring as to 

* his ' will, inclination, or determination, is also the form 
used for the case of mere futurity. * Will they be present ? ' 

* Who will be next president ? ' express simple futurity : 
much the same as * Are they to be present ? ' * Who is to be 
next president ? * 

* Will it be dark before you reach the tower ? * 

* What, will the aspiring blood of Lancaster 
Sink in the ground P ' 
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' Should ' and ' Would.' 

Pupils find great difficulty in parsing these under all their 
various uses ; such as are disposed to err with * shall ' and 
* will * still oftener go wrong with the preterites. 

The following are the distinctions that have to be kept 
clearly before us. 

First. The regular future — 

I shall '\ 

Thou wilt > write 

He will ) 
becomes — 

I should \ 

Thou wouldst !^ write 
He would J 

and the meaning is, that, under certain circumstances, I 
shall write. Hence this is called the future of Contingency, 
or Conditionality. 

We cannot have a past future, except in narrative. Re- 
ferring to some incident of the past, we say, * it was known 
that I should be there, and that he would be there \ This is 
the transformation of the simple future when we are re- 
lating events that have already taken place. This is not in 
the scheme of the verb. 

* I sJiall return ' becomes, in indirect speech, ' I said I 
sliould return \ 

* You did better than I should have done '. 

* I should be fatigued if I walked so far '. The position is 
here stated quite speculatively ; the case is merely supposed. 
If I were to speak of walking so far as a probable action, 
then I migl^t say : * I sliall be fatigued if I walk so far *, 
The first form is simply the past corresponding to the second 
form, the meaning being changed to suit a case that is only 
supposed. 

Looking forward to an action that is to take place, I may 
say : * I sliall go out '. Suppose, however, that raiiiLV\»A^x^- 
vented my going out : I may then say, ^p^^^w^ WCii x^^^^si:' 
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ence to my position before the rain, * I should have gone 
out, if it had not rained \ 

Under similar conditions, * will * of the second and third 
persons changes into * would '• * You (or * he ', or * they * ) 
will be fatigued if you (he, they) walk so far' — becomes 

* Tou (he, they) would be fatigued if you walked so far *. 

* Tou (he, they) will go out if it do not rain * — * You (he, 
they) would have gone out if it had not rained '. * You (he, 
they) will return ' — * We were sure that you (he, they) would 
return *. 

Similarly : * but for one man, the enemy would have 
crossed the bridge * ; 'it would be shameful to leave her in 
such distress * ; * they would be glad to hear from you ' ; * I 
have seen him buy such bargains as would amaze one * ; ' it 
was announced that a strict inquiry would be instituted '. 



Thou shalt V write 



Second. The form of determination — 

I will 

He shall J 

is not a tense of the verb ; it does not mean futurity pure 
and simple ; it means determination for the first person, and 
compulsion for the second and third, and that is all. When 
the preterites are used — 

I would \ 

Thou shouldst > write 
He should j 

the meaning is past or historical determination and compul- 
sion. Speaking of what is past we say — * I would not give 
my consent * : * it was ordered that he should proceed *. 

* We will be satisfied ' — the cry of the Citizens to Brutus 
and Cassius after the murder of Caesar— means * We are de- 
termined, we have made vp cur minds, to get satisfaction *. 
After a time, one of these Citizens might say in reference to 
this action : ' we would be satisfied * — that is, * we were 
resolved to be satisfied *. 

* I will not go * expresses the speaker's T^?.ol\ition prior to 
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the action spoken of. Hegarding the refusal as^a tHng of 
the past, the speaker would say * I would not go * ; or * I 
told them I would not go *. * You shall be relieved early * is 
the direct statement of tha first person, implying that the 
relief of the person addressed depends entirely upon his 
orders. The indirect form under the influence of a past tense 
is — * I gave orders that you should be relieved early '. 

* They shall be imprisoned * becomes in the indirect form 
after a past tense — *I decided that they should be im- 
prisoned '. 

We have seen that * should ' is used when the second or 
the third person is under the control of the first. It is used 
also when these persons are under any other controlling in- 
fluence whatever. 

' The Parliament resolved that all pictures . . . should 
be burned *. The burning of the pictures is controlled by 
the Parliament. 

* It was moved that Oates should be set at liberty '. The 
action is noways dependent upon the subject Oates, but 
rests altogether upon some external power. 

* If ye had known me, ye should have known my Father 
also '. Your knowing my Father would have necessarily 
resulted from your knowing me. The controlling power is 
altogether external to the subject. 

* If ye were blind, ye should have no sin '. Tour being 
blind would necessarily carry sinlessness with it. The action 
is quite beyond the power of the subject. 

When the controlling agency is fate, destiny, doom, pre- 
appointment, * should * is regularly used, the subject being 
under an influence that can be neither withstood nor evaded. 

* Morgan le Fay saved a knight that should have been 

drowned ' : * she said to the knight that should have 

been drowned '. 

* He knew who should betray him '. * Should ' indicates 
that the subject is under the control of destiny ; that the 
course of events will without fail bring it about thus ; * he 
knew who was pre-appointed to betray him ', whose fate it waa 
to be to betray him. 
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' Art tbon he that should come ? * that was dertmed or 
appointed to come ; that was to come in obedience to eertain 
armngements made by come otho' power. 

' I hoped thoQ gJiotddTgl have been my Hamlefs wife ' : — 
that events would bring about tliis result. 

'The prophet told me that thou $hould^tt sarely recover* : 
that thy recovery was ordained, was in the pre-appointed 
course of events. 

To express the past will or determination of any snlijeot 
in reference to his own actions, we use * would '• 

I would. 
You would. 
He, they would. 

Examples of the first person as subject have already been 
given. The other persons will now be exemplified. 

' You would not listen to our advice ' ; the person ad- 
dressed refused to listen ; * would ' implies the past resolu- 
tion of the subject. 

' Cflesar was offered the crown, but he would not take it '. 
He refused to take the crown ; * would ' expresses the sub- 
ject's determination in the past. 

* How often would I have gathered thy children together, 
, . . and ye would not ! * How often did I wish, was I 
willing (rjOtXfjffo) . . . and ye refused, were not wil- 
ling (<al ovK r^OeXriaaie), 

* When the morning was come, they would know bow he 
did ' (Pilgrim's Progress) ; they wanted, wished, desired to 
know. 

* King Pelleas suffered himself to be taken prisoner, be- 
cause he would have a sight of his lady '. Because he wished, 
was determined, to have a sight. 

* The knight said he would have the lady, and the dwarf 
said he would have her*. In direct statement, we should 
have : ' The knight said, ' I wHl have the lady ', and the 
dwarf said, * I will have the lady '.' 

* He will come ' is changed after a past tense into * he pro- 
nu'sed that he would come '• 
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* The king said * I will hear the whole ', expresses 
directly, in the king's own words, his willingness, inclina- 
tion, or resolution at the time he spoke. The indirect form 
is — * The king said he would jiiear the whole *. 

* He said openly that she was the fairest lady that there 
was, and that he would prove upon any knight that would 
say nay '. And that he was ready and willing to prove upon 
any knight that had a mind to say nay. 

For Contingent Determination, we use the forms just 
meutioned as expressing the past resolution of the subject. 

I would. 
You would. 
He would. 

* If I could tell you, I would *, The form * I would* has 
been given as expressing in present time the * will * of a 
time gone by. Here, however, the sense is not past ; the 
action has not taken place, the will of the subject being im- 
peded by a conditional circumstance. ' Would ' indicates 
the will or resolution of the subject in the event of the 
granting of the conditions. 

* Were every tile on those roofs a separate devil, and stood 
in my way, I would go '. 

' If every ducat in six thousand ducats 
Were in six parts, and every part a ducat, 
I would not draw them ; I icould have my bond '. 

* If you knew all the circumstances, you would push on 
vigorously *. * Had he been there, he would not have toler- 
ated such conduct \ In these cases, * would ' may be re- 
garded as expressing will or determination oa the part of 
the subject under the circumstances mentioned. 

But in the second and third persons, it is often a delicate 
task to discriminate between Contingent Determination and 
Contingent Futurity merely. 

Third. The form of the Future Subjunctive in the scheme 
of the verb is * should ' for aU persons alike, drop^vw^ ^k^& 
second personal inflection : — 
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I should \ 

Thou sbould /> write. 
He should J 

The Future Subjunctive fom^fjpcurs in subordinate clauses 
after various introducing worda^ which express variety of 
relation to the principal clause : * If my valour should leave 
me ! ' (Kivals.) 

* He was afraid tliat he sJiould be burnt '. (Bunyan.) 
'The soldiers dreaded lest the wound of Soipio ehotdd 

prove mortal '. 

' He was cast into prison till he sTiould pay the debt '. 
The following examples are quoted by Matzner : — 

* 1/ you should go near Barnard Castle, there is good ale 
at the King's Head '. (Dickens.) ' Suppose he should re- 
lent . . . with what eyes could we stand in his pre- 
sence ? ' (Milton.) ' Should an individual want a coat, 
he must employ the village tailor '. (Scott.) ' What was 
to become of them, should their provision fail ? ' (W. Irving.) 
* If 1 should meet him, I will tell him*. * If she sliovld 
take me at my word, where am I then P ' (Fielding.) 

* Deny that she is mine, 
And I will strangle thee, unless the lie 
Should choke thee first '. (S. Knowles.) 

^TJhough an host should encamp against me, my heart 
shall not fear, though war should rise against me, in this 
will I be confident '. 

This is the form that must be used when all parties are 
alike under obligation or compulsion ; the case when ' shall * 
bears its primitive signification. * It was ordered that I 
should go, that you should go, that they should go '. 

Even without expressed obligation, we use these forms : 
' It is strange that I should see him there, that you should 
say so ', does not state obligation, but implies that the in- 
fluence is from without, and not from within. * It is well 
that you should know this '. 

From Matzner : — * 1 thought I ne'er should see thy face 
3£^ain \ (Xongfellow.) ' I am sure it is impossible I 
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should hurt you*. (Fielding.) * It is no doubt highly 
desirable that the text of ancient poetry should be given un- 
touched and uncorrupted *. (Scott.) * It is not strange 
that some zealous Presbyterians should have laid up his 
saying in their hearts, eaid^0houldf at a later period, have 
attributed it to divine inspiration '. (Macaulay.) 

Besides the main forms now detailed, there are one or two 
special, but by no means uncommon, uses of * should ' and 

* would *. In these there is more or less departure from the 
ordinary meaning. 

* Shotild *, with any of the three persons as subject, is used 
to express moral obligation, or duty, on the part of the sub- 
ject. The past form does not convey past meaning : * I, 
you, he should go ' indicates present duty. For past duty, 
the aid of * have* is called in, the perfect infinitive following 

* should ' : * I, you, he should have gone *. 

* You have done that you should be sorry f or ' : * you ought 
to be sorry for ' gives the meaning. 

* One should always conciliate '. 

* We should always prefer duty to pleasure *. 

Such hesitating expressions as * I should think ', ' it should 
seem *, * it should appear ', are softened forms for the direct 
dogmatic * I think ', * it seems \ * it appears \ 

* Would ' sometimes loses its past meaning, and signifies 
very nearly the same as * wish '. In this use one might per- 
haps detect a milder, more modest, or hesitating manner of 
assertion. It seems to be a smoothing down of the form of 
Contingent Determination. 

*I would not that any of us were matched with him' 
(Malory, Morte d*Arthur) ; that is, if I had my wish. This 
example shows the transition in a state not far removed 
from Contingent Determination. 

Matzner quotes the foUowing, comparing them with the 
French * je voudrais * : — * It was my happiness to own her 
once . • . I taouZd f orget her no w '. (Sheridan Knowles.) 

* Would to God we had died in the land of Egypt ! " 

* I would advise you to do so ' may be Qom^\fi^i^^ V^ ^^\&!^ 
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micli condition as, ' if I might speak on the subject '• This 
is a mild unassuming way of saying * I advise you to do so '• 

* I know what I would obtain * (Bunyan) : that is, if I had 
ray wish. ' I know what I wish to obtain ' is scarcely different 
in sense. 

' All they wanted, in return, was that, in pursuing our 
own object side by side with them, we would promise not to 
suffer ourselves to be clogged by our old scniples against 
breaches of the peace ; and that, in order to make our favour 
the more signal, we would consent to turn aside a little from 
our old friends ; that was all '. (Kinglake — The men of the 
coup d'etat.) * Would ' means * should be willing '. Were 
it not for bringing out our will in the matter, the writer 
would have given * should *, 

* I loould have Corinth destroyed ' becomes in Latin 
' Coiinthum extiuctam esse volo * (Donaldson, Lat. Gram.). 
• I wish to have Corinth destroyed *. 

Again, 'would' expresses habitual or intermittent past 
action on the part of any of the three persons. 

* At certain intervals my ambition would revive ; I would 
despise myself for my tame resignation to my sordid fate '. 
(Smollett.) 

'The Jew would hear the merchant's reproaches with 
seeming patience *. (Lamb.) 

' He would also walk solitarily in the fields, sometimes 
reading, sometimes praying '. (Bunyan.) 

* They also thought to drive away his distemper by harsh 
and surly carriage to him ; sometimes they would deride, 
sometimes they would chide, and sometimes they would quite 
neglect him *. (Bunyan.) 

The corresponding usage of * will ' has already been men- 
tioned and exemplified. 

Interrogative use of SJiould and Would. This follows from 
the first and second heads. 

Under the first head is included narrative of the past, with 
a future bearing. * Was it known that I should be there, 
and that he would be there ? ' Compulsion and obligation 
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are alike excluded ; the simple fact of futurity is referred to 
in narrating the past. 

Under the same head falls Future Contingency. The 
meaning is somewhat modi^i^, however, when /a question 
is asked. * I shall be there ' is a simple declaration of a future 
fact, without any reference to my motives ; if a motive be 
implied, it is that I am to be there, in the course of events, 
and not from my own express resolution. But to ask ' shall 
I be there ? ' — is to enquire whether it will be permitted me to 
be there, or whether the arrangements that are made are to 
be such as to cause my presence. It does not ask simple 
futurity. 

Still less is simple futurity asked by the form, * Should I 
be there ? * This is an appeal to the authority or to the 
judgment of another person, as to what I ought to do, or 
what my resolution is to be. In point of fact, therefore, this 
question falls under the second head, above given, the forms 
of determination and compulsion, qualified by the position 
of a questioner. * Should I, you, they, be there ? * is an en- 
quiry as to whether the several parties are under some 
motive from without ; it is the compulsory power attaching 
to * shall * by its own intrinsic meaning. 

We may say to one, * I am afraid your strength will fail 
you ', and receive for reply the question, * Should you think 
so ? *, a question implying doubt or negation, and capable 
of being interpreted thus : * Are the facts and appearances 
such as to lead you to think so ? * which comes strictly 
under the second situation — the appeal to outward control 
as affecting the person's conduct, 

* Wherefore should I fear in the days of evil, when the 
iniquity of my heels shall compass me about ? ' * What are 
the circumstances or reasons that are to make me afraid ? * 

* Should I, you, he ? ' is also used to enquire as to the 
duty of the subject. 

' Would I ? ' like * Will I ? * is a question that cannot be 
put. * Wouldst thou ? would he ? ' may be asked ; it en- 
quires the determination of the person addressed, and of 
the person spoken of, respectively. 

13 
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A few more instances may be given as miscellaiieoiu 
examples. 

* Though I should receive a thousand shekels of silver in 
mine hand, yet xoould I not put forth my hand against the 
king's son*. 'Though I were to receive' — future subjunc- 
tive or conditional, the action not depending on the subject. 

* Would I not' — resolution or determination, under cir- 
cumstances supposed. 

* If you would shun worse, walk quietly on '. (Scott.) * If 
you wish or desire to shun worse '. The subject may choose 
for himself. 

* Though I should die with thee, I 7'.'i7Z not deny thee*. 

* Though I were to die ' ; the subject being under supposed 
future compulsion. ' I will not ' is ' I am determined not to ', 
the speaker's will being the source of influence. 

' A minister who should in the present day address to a 
general on active service such a letter . wotdd be 

driven from office by universal indignation '. The relative 
clause implies the notion of conditionality : * If any minister 

should address '. * Would *, because the action is stated 

as a merely supposed case. 

Macbeth says to the witches, * You should be women *. 
The general appearance leads the speaker to this conclusion, 
although the special fact of their having beards forbids him 
to say positively * You are women *. 

* Why should you suppose so ? * What are the facts that 
bring you to suppose so ? The question is put with some 
indirectness, by means of * should '. 

* Be not righteous overmuch ; neither make thyself over 
wise; why slwuldest thou destroy thyself? Be not over 
much wicked, neither be thou foolish ; why sliovldest thou 
die before thy time ? * 

* Why should ye be stricken any more ? ' 

* What should he be doing ? ' * Where should this music 
be ? * The speaker seems to be hesitating, revolving in his 
mind the possible ways of satisfactorily answering the ques- 
tion. I wonder where this music is ; and, at the same time, 
/ am trying to make it out. 
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' Knock, sir ! whom should I knock P ' The puzzled,^ 
doubtful state of the speaker's mind is indicated. He 
might say at length : * Be so good as to tell me whom I 
should knock — whom you wish me to knock '. 

* What good should follow this, if this were done ? ' 
(Tennyson.) What good oTight to — do you expect to — follow 
this ? I wonder what good would follow. Hesitation or 
doubt is expressed. 

* Now that the Saxon landowners were dispossessed, who 
should patronise the Saxon bard P ' (Earle, Phil, of Engl. 
Tongue, § 40.) The whole position is in past time ; the pre- 
sent form would be — * Now that the landowners are dis- 
possessed, who shall patronise ? ' — an open question. 

* Should I have answered Caius Gassius so ? * Future con- 
tingency interrogative ; looked back upon as a supposed case. 

* Here I would remark that *. A conditional state- 
ment is implied, the speaker deprecating opposition or in- 
sinuating a request for leave. A diffident way of saying 
* I will J I wish to, remark * ; * if you would allow me, I would 
remark * (contingent determination, softened). 

* Would the night were come ! * * Would Banquo were 
here ! ' * I would I had been there ! * Indirect, yet very 
strong, expression of a wish. 

* Wast thou a monarch, 
Me wouldst thou make thy queen ? * (S. Knowles.) 

Contingent determination, or contingent futurity. 

* I should rejoice now at this happy news ' : I ought to. 
Were it not for the counter action of certain circimistances, I 
should &c. ; hence the meaning passes to * I ought \ 

* He wanted that which should have been his pass into the 
Celestial City '. 

* And as they should have been slain, there came four 
ladies and besought *. Destiny, or pre-appointment. 

* Why, 'tis well known that, while I was protector. 
Pity was all the fault that was in me ; 
For I should melt at an offender's tears, 
And lowly words were ransom fox t\i<&\x W)^"^ « 
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Matzner interprets 'should' as expressing the nature of 
the subject; perhaps thus — *it was my nature to melt'. 
Gloucester may, however, imagine himself again in the posi- 
tion of protector with a case before him : * Were the offender 
to shed tears, I should melt, and lowly words were {would be) 
ransom ' : I could not help melting. 

* Would I describe a preacher such as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and own, 
Paul should himself direct me. I would trace 
His master strokes, and draw from his design. 
I would express him simple '. 

* If the lions should meet with me in the dark, how should 
I shift them ? How should I escape being by^them torn in 
pieces ? * (Bunyan.) 

* Lewis was willing that the Irish regiments should be sent 
to him in rags and unarmed, and insisted only that the men 
should be stout, and the officers should not be bankrupt 
traders and discarded lacqueys *. (Macaulay.) 

* Gentlemen, the dread of any such reflection would be as 
unmanly and unworthy of you as the reflection itself would 
be unjust. . . . But even if there should, in the eyes of 
some, be room for the reflection, light indeed would that 
reflection be, compared with the opposite one, which as 
surely awaits you, if you shall have the boldness, or I should 
call it the rashness, to follow the course that the public 
prosecutor has pointed out.* (Duncan M'Neill.) 

The following is from * Abbott's Shakespearian Grammar' 
(1st edition, p. 77, § 146) : Applied to inanimate objects, a 
' wish ' becomes a ' requirement * : — 

* I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people. 
Which would (require to) bo worn now in their newest 
gloss.* 

* Words 
Which would (require to") be \io\vled out in the desert air.** 

Clearly, there is a close connection. \ie\.^^^\^ '^ \\. t^s^x^'?.' 
«nc? ' it ought.* Thus : ' T\iia ^D0uld Vj^^^vc^ Vi^ \i^ $vssoa 
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with a demure abasing of your eye sometimes '. (Bacon's 
Essays.) 

' May ' and * Can,* 

These are now disused as regards making up portions of the 
regular verb ; the potential mood not being any longer re- 
quired. They are so far entitled to be called auxiliary verbs, 
that they are usually taken along with another verb, which 
states the principal action : * I may go*, * I can see '. 

The distinction of the two verbs is plain ; yet they are 
liable to be confounded, especially by Scotchmen. A news- 
paper, in noticing a book, used this expression : * We cannot 
print the whole, but must give extracts merely \ Now there 
was no physical impossibility in the case ; a newspaper could 
print a book entire, as easily as it could print its ordinary 
news. The difficulty was moral, it lay in the want of per- 
mission ; the author's consent was necessary in the first in- 
stance ; instead of * cannot ', the writer should have said 
* may not ', or used an equivalent phrase, * we are not at 
liberty *, or * not permitted '. 

In the expression of the angel to Lot — * I cannot do any- 
thing till thou be come hither ', * cannot * is used for moral 
inability. 

From want of permission results, in a figurative sense, 
physical inability ; my hands are tied — I cannot do anything. 

The following show the third usages : — 

* He m^y not, as unvalued persons do, 
Carve for himself *. 

He is not at liberty to do so. 

* But of this tree we may not taste or touch ; 
God 80 commanded \ 

* Who can advise, may speak *. (Milton.) Whoever ?M8 
ability (mental capacity) to advise, is at liberty (is permitted) 
to speak. 

To express probability or possibility , * Toa."^ * V% 6ac^<s^«^ ; 
' we may come ', * it may be so ' ; but tliexe is "osA. xgxvOb. ^«^' 
cacy or nicety in the expression. Better use \Jtie ^^'^'^"^'^ '^ 
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sdverbial pbrases made from the words 'probable ', * poadble', 

* likely ' : * we shall probably, ot possibly, come *. 

' What Tnay the king's whole IKktAe reach unto P ' 
The speaker asks a probable estimate ; he does not expect 
that the person questioned can give the exact number, and 
he shows by the question that he looks for nothing beyond 
the approximate number. 

'Mtist\ 

This word means compulsion, or unavoidable inference. 
It is interesting as an illustration of a verb devoid of inflec- 
tions ; and shows us what we should have to do, if all our 
verbs were uninflected. As regards number and person, we 
should feel quite indifferent. The only thing to provide for 
would be Time, Now with * must * we see what is required. ' 
For future time, we simply append an adverb or phrase of 
futurity : * we must go aooUf to-night, next week '. For 
past time, the same course might have been open to us; 
adverbs of past time accompanying the verb could have 
given it a p&st action ; * he must /ormer?^/ go ', * he must then 
go *. Usage, however, not satisfied with this device, has 
coupled it with a perfect infinitive of the principal verb: 

* we must formerly, at that time, have gone \ 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

The Subjunctive Mood, as a distinct inflection, is dying 
out in the language ; yet, so long as it is retained, it may he 
useful in indicating differences of meaning. 

The chief occasion for it is to express a condition ; * if I 
be there, I will speak'. The conditional meaning is im- 
parted by the conjunction ; but even with the conjunction, 
we make a difference between * If I am ' and * If I 6c ', 'If 
I was ' and * If I were '. 

With. *if' there is always an mwii\i^\\c.Ti ol d.o\ibt; the 
entire absence of doubt would, "be \ie\.\.et ^'^eo. yd. ^drJObss. 
w&y: for *ii he is to be tlieT©*, v*\tV VScife^xIi^^^si^^^^^^ 
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he is actually to be there, could be put — * as, since, seeing that, 
inasmuch as, he is to be there \ A way of expressifug the 
pure conditionality or firJlaBrlmirr of one fact upon another, 
without saying whether thS condition is or is not likely to 
be realised, is * Supposing, on the 'supposition that, assuming, 
on the assumption that '• This is often all that * if ' means, 
especially in the language of science and of art : * I/sk pendu- 
lum be drawn to one side, it will swing to the other * ; * If 
you sow, you will reap *. This is the most familiar way of 
stating the dependence of one assertion upon a second. 
Another way is seen in the text — ' Is any afflicted P Let him 
pray *. Or again — * Scratch a Kussian, and you will see the 
Tartar '. These two modes have a certain figurative bold- 
ness. Farther, * the circumstances being altered, that alters 
the case ' ; a not unfrequent form of conditionality. 

It is the fact that the subjunctive forms, *be*, *were*, 
are used when there is doubt as to the fulfilling of the con^ 
dition, but they are as often used in cases of bare depen- 
dence ; especially ' be ', which is employed in scientific state- 
ments. ' There is nothing to justify these usages. The case 
most suited to the subjunctive is contingent futurity, or the 
expression of an event unknown absolutely, as being still in 
the future : ' If to-morrow be fine, I will walk with you '. 

* Unless I were prepared ', insinuates pretty strongly that 
I am or am not prepared, according to the manner of the 
principal clause. 

* What's a tall man unless he fight ? * 

* The sword hath ended him : so shall it thee, 
Unless thou yield thee as my prisoner \ 

* Who but must laugh, if such a man there be f 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he ? ' 

* I am to second Ion if he fail ' ; the failing is left quite 
doubtful. * I should very imperfectly execute the task which 
I have undertaken, if I were merely to treat of battles and 
sieges*. Macaulay thus implies that the s^o^^o.Wnci&^^'t^ 
is to he wider than mere battles and eiege^. 

The subjunctive appears in some o\<iiQX <ioxis\xv\c\AEPa»* 
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hope to see the Exhihition before it close ' ; * wait till he rt' 
turn ' ; * thou shalt stand by the river*s brink against he 
come * ; * take heed lest passion et^ay thy judgment ' ; * speak 
to me, though it be in wrath ' ; * If he smite him with an in- 
strument of iron so that he die, he is a murderer ' ; ' it was 
indifferent to him whether the name of Edward, or that of 
Henry, were employed in the articles of the treaty *. (Hume.) 
* Beware this night that thou cross not my footsteps '. — 
(Shelley.) 

Again. * Whatever this he* ; * whoever he ic ' ; ' Howe'er 
it be * (Tennyson) ; and such like. 

* And as long, O God, as she 

Have a grain of love for me, 

So long, no doubt, no doubt. 

Shall I nurse in my dark heart, 

However weary, a spark of will 

Not to be trampled out.' 
The Future Subjunctive is given in our scheme of the 
verb as * should ' in all persons : * If I should, if thou 
should, if he should*. In old English, we have * thou 
shouldst ' : * if thou, Lord, shouldst mark iniquities * 

An inverted conditional form has taken deep root in our 
language, and may be regarded as an elegant and forcible 
variety. While dispensing with the conjunction, it does not 
cause ambiguity ; nevertheless, conditionality is well marked. 

* If you should abandon your Penelope and your home for 
Calypso, * : * should you abandon '. 

* Go not my horse the better, 
I must become a borrower of the night 
For a dark hour or twain \ 

* Here had we now our country's honour roofd. 
Were the graced person of our Banquo present *. 

* Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damn'd. 

Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from bell, 
^e thy intents wicked ox c\iaTita)o\fe, 
Tbou comest in such a questiousiXAfi ^«^^ 
That I will speak to thee'. 
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* Come one, come all, this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I \ (Scott.) 
The following examples are given by Matzner : — 

* Vamey's communications, be they what they might, were 
operating in his favour '. (Scott.) 

* Governing persons, were they never so insignificant in- 
trinsically, have for most part plenty of Memoir-writers '. 
(Cariyle.) 

* Even were I disposed, I could not gratify the reader \ 
(Warren.) 

* Bring them back to me, cost what it may *. (Coleridge, 
Wallenstein.) 

* And will you, nill you, I will marry you *. (Taming of 
Shrew.) 

Were is used in the principal clause for * should be ' or 

* would be *. * 

* I were (= should be) a fool, not less than if a panther 
Were panic-stricken by the antelope's eye, 

If she escape me *. (Shelley.) 

* Thou wert (= wouldst be) better gall the devil, Salisbury '. 

* Were you but riding forth to air yourself. 
Such parting were too petty *. 

* He were (= would be) no lion, were not Bomans hinds *. 

* Should he be roused out of his sleep to-night, . . . 
It were not well ; indeed it wei'e not well *. (Shelley.) 

Had is sometimes used in the principal clause for * should 
have ' or ' would have '. t 

* I had (= should have) fainted, unless I had believed '. 
(Ps. xxvii.) 

*Had I known this before we set out, I think I had 
(= would have) remained at home *. (Scott.) 

* So, in German, ware for wurde sein. ' Hatt ' ich Schwingen, hatt ' ich 
Fliigel, nach den Hugeln tog' ich hin ', for 'warde ich Ziehen. '. 

t So, in German, Itdtte occurs for tourde hahen. *'^ix^ «c ^«i ^^s^«««n.» «» 
h'dtten wir ihn geaehen ' : for *so wiirden, "wix ibn gaaeYxeu. lunJxu.* Ho**«<^ ^ 
et/n conditional, not indicative. In Latin, the lAM^Tlec^, iiwIVAoXVo* *» owa^ 
tfioiially used ; which ia explained as a more \ivid iorro- 
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' Hadst thou been Hll'd when first thou didst presume, 
Thou hadst not lived to kill a son of mine '. 

*Ifhe 
Had killed me, he Tiad done a kinder deed '. 

* For once he had been ta*en or slain, 
An it had not been his ministry '. (Scott.) 

* If thou hadst sadd him nay, it had been sin '. * 

* Had better, rather, best, as lief, as well, &c.', is a form 
that is explained under this heading. ' Had ' stands for 

* would have '. The exploded notion that * had ' is a cor- 
rupted * would ' must be guarded against. 

* I had as lief not be \ That is — * I would as lief have 
not {to) be * = * I would as willingly (or as soon) have non- 
existence '. 

* Had you rather Caesar were living P * * Would 

you rather have (would jow prefer that) Ceesar were living ?' 

' He had better reconsider the matter ' is * he would better 
have {to) reconsider the matter '. 

* I had rather be a kitten and cry mew 

Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers, 
I had rather hear a brazen canstick turned '. 

Let us compare this form with another that appears side 
by side with it in early writers. (Cp. Lat. * habeo * and 

* mihi est '.) 

The construction of * had ' is thus illustrated in Chaucer, 
as in — Nonne Prestos Tale, 300 : 

* By God, I hadde levere than my scherte, 
That ye hadde rad his legend, as I have.' 

Compare now : 

* Ah me were levere with lawe loose my lyf 
Then so to fote hem falle.** (Wright, Polit. S.) 
Here * were * is unquestionably for * would be * ; and the 
whole expression might be given by * had ', thus : * Ah I 

* In principal clauses the inflection ot ^e second ^raon is always retained : 
' tbou badst '. * thou woulcUt, shonldat ' , &c. In ^\x«k feitaxK^Vi, 'Oaa %\i>QCR^ia)aiu& 
clauae, althougli subjunctive, ahovrs 'laadst*. knd\:tA&w«a.'g,« \.^ ^-xsn^^Cav;^^ 
oonmaon. 
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hadde levere ', * (to) loose * and * (to) falle ', changing 

from subjects of * were ' to objects of * hadde *. 

So, in the Chaucer example above, if we substitute * be ' 
for * have ', we shall get the same meaning, thus : * By God, 

ine were levere \ The interchange helps us to see 

more clearly that * hadde * is to be explained as subjunctive 
for * would have '. 

THE TENSES. 

Present Tense (Indefinite) » It cannot be too strongly borne 
in mind that this is the Universal Tense, or the means of ex- 
pressing universal truth, or permanent arrangements. It 
signifies present, past, and future all together. 

The chief occasion of mistake on this point is when a uni- 
versal truth is stated as maintained or denied by some one 
in the past. * He denied that Electricity and Magnetism 
are (not were) the same agent \ * Such a man would not 
admit that two and two in four '. * A Latin poet once sang 
that freedom never flourishes more brightly than it does 
under a righteous king *. (Freeman.) 

* Water seeks the lowest level *. 

* Time and tide wait for no man *. 

* Still waters rwn deep *. 

* Blunt wedges rive hard knots '. 

* The evil that men do, lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones \ 

* Small curs are not regarded when they grin • 
But great men tremble when the lion roars \ 

To limit an action to the present time, so as to exclude 
past and future, we either use an adverb, or trust to the 
knowledge of the circumstances. There is a ceremonial 
present, in performing some official act ; as, * I give, declare, 
admit, pronounce, sentence ', which we know from the 
nature of the case to be a present act. Even then.^ it ^tl<^\> 
unusual to couple the adverb * now ' . 
In calling meetingSy there is a supeifLrnVj, «a^ ^^"^^^^"^^ 
ao inelegance, in Baying — 'The CoTirmiUee vjxU xa^^*^ ^^ 
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Tliursday next \ Say ratber — * The Committee med$ on 
Thursday *. I once overheard the Duke of Wellington, in 
the House of Lords, ask — * Does the House meet to-morrow ? * 

In other languages, the usage is the same : poeta noscti^ur, 
orator fit. 

The present tense, indefinite, is the pure verb, without 
any expression for time at all. It is nearest the verbal root ; 
the past and the future are formed by grafting syllables 
upon it, or by conjoining auxiliary words. When we are 
designating the action, as such, without reference to time; 
when we are stating one action, to the exclusion of others, 
we use the bare, naked verb, although said to be in the 
present tense. ' Do you admit that F ' * No, I deny it '• 
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The practical end of reviewing the sources of our Tocabu- 
lary is to compare the respective merits in composition of 
the Saxon and the Classical parts of the vocabulary. With 
the Saxon, in this comparison, we take in also' the Celtic, 
which, though philologically very different, furnishes a 
similar class of names — the names of the more common and 
familiar things. * 

Classical terms are introduced not simply to supply names 
for things not otherwise named ; they are still more exten- 
sively employed for meanings already expressed by words of 
home growth ; so that, in many instances, we have a choice 
of terms — Saxon and Classical. We can say — happiness or 
felicity, luck or fortune, knowledge or cognition, mistake or 
error. 

The two classes of words have their special advantages, 
and should be employed, not indiscriminately, but with re- 
ference to the purpose of the speaker. 

First, as regards the Saxon or native words : — 

1. These are more easily aud readily understood by the 

* Objections are taken to the use of the word ' Saxon ', as implying an un- 
tenable theory respecting the origin of the English language. There is not, 
however, any other name but would be equally misleading in different ways. 
The term ' English ' would not be generally received in any other meaning 
than to signify the language as it is now made up of a wide diversity of 
ingredients ; while ' Old English ' points more particularly to an earlier stage 
in the Grammar of the language. In the phraseology of literary criticis».v» 
* Saxon ' has long been used as a general name fot \.\ift TiaWN^ ox TeAaLWoaa^wsN. 
of our present speech : and ifc may be sufficiently gviaxded \» acan^ \jQ."^\so:t- 

pose stilJ without involving any hypothesis aa to tJae By^c\»l 1.evx\fii«^<i tos»a»^' 

that gave origin to the English, tongue. 
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mass of the people, and especially the uneducated. A 'mis* 
take ' is more intelligible than error, fallacy, or sophism ; 

* clever' or * skilful ' is better understood than * sagacious ', 

* ingenious ', * dexterous ' ; * food * is more familiar than 

* aliment ', * nutriment ', * victuals ', ' viands *. Compare 

* lie ' with * falsehood ', * fiction *, * fabrication ' ; * mad * with 
' infatuated ', ' insane * ; * roar ' with * clamour ', ' exdama- 
tion\ 

2. Saxon words are especially connected with the feelings 
of the great mass of the people. The home affections are 
more strongly roused by the Saxon names — * father, child, 
wife ', than by such words as * parental, filial, and marital 
relationships'. So the vituperative language of native 
growth is best calculated to rouse the shame or the indignation 
of the common people : * rogue ', * rascal *, * blackguard * are 
more strongly felt by them than * malefactor ', ' miscreant ', 
or even * villain '. 

Next, as regards the Classical words : — 

1. They are necessary to scientific and technical precision. 
What our Saxon words state vaguely, the classical deriva- 
tives express precisely. * Knowledge ' is wide and vague, 

* science ' is distinct and well-defined. * Bad * has a wide 
latitude of meaning, * criminal ' has a more limited and de- 
termined meaning. * Speech * and * words ' are not so 
precise as * vocables ' and ' vocabulary '. * Beadable ' has a 
wide signification ; * legible ' is narrow and precise. Com- 
pare, in like manner, * wander * with * travel ' ; * old * with 

* ancient *, * antiquated ', * archaic ', * longevity ' ; • think ' 
with * cogitate * ; * bent * with * inclination ', * proclivity ' ; 

* feeling ' with * consciousness ' ; * mistake * with * error ', 
' fallacy ', * sophism ', * paralogism ' ; * only ' with * unique ' ; 

* skilled * with * expert ' ; * wrath ' with * retribution ', 

* nemesis ' ; ' friendly ' (or big-minded) with * liberal', •catho- 
lic *, * cosmopolitan * ; * town ' with ' capital ', * metropolis *. 

The mere multiplication of ideas to be expressed throws 
us upon the classical part of our language. From the one 
fact indicated by tlie word * m«^^^ , ^«t^ «^T^aA% o^t a 
variety of edtuatioiis needing to \>q xiawx^^*, «£A \Dk&\Ra^^\ 
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finding Saxon terms, or working up combinations of these, 
recourse is had to Latin and Greek: factor, agent, actor, 
creator, poet, manufacturer, artizan. So also ' going ' 
branches out into * travelling ', * journeying *, * proceeding *, 

* advancing *, * retreating *, * retiring *, * departing ' ; and 
while the vague * going ' is Saxon, the more definite terms 
are of classical origin. We are not content with * go on ', 

* go forward ', * go back (-ward) * , * go away '. 

The refinements and the precision of legal phraseology, 
demand a frequent resort to the classical part of the lan- 
guage. The leading terms — legal, civil, criminal, ecclesiasti- 
cal, court, evidence, proof, procedure, judge, counsel, jury, 
advocate, verdict, penalty, punishment, offence) culprit, ju- 
risprudence — are Latin (some through the French) or else 
Greek. Our Acts of Parliament are highly latinized, in 
spite of its being desirable that the law should be under- 
stood by the least educated of the commuuity. 

While the Saxon words are often of wide and vague signi- 
fication, precise names for generalities or abstractions are 
taken, by preference, from the classical part of the vocabu- 
lary. This is partly owing to the circumstance that the 
Greeks and the Bomans were much more advanced in 
general views than the Teutonic tribes. The leading names 
in the sciences are sufficient evidence of this. In geometry, 
for example, we have * point, line, angle, circle, curve, paral- 
lel, rectilineal, polygon \ and innumerable others. Many of 
these meanings are given also in plain Saxon words — * dot, 
score, round, straight, many-sided * — ^but the precise defini- 
tions of the science are connected, not with the Saxon words, 
but with the others. 

2. The classical words are more dignified in their associa- 
tions. The Saxon part of the vocabulary, while favourable 
to feeling and pathos, contains also the coarse and vulgar 
words of the language. The Latin and Greek words not 
only are freer from coarseness, but also are associated with 
dignity or elevation. For Saxon * stink * , 'w^ \\»iN^ *" xassiiRk- 
dour *. ' Courtezan, concubine, proBtitu-ta^ ac^ xclox^x^&^^^ 
classical equivalents for a strong coarse ^axox^'^ox^ 
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3. The classical element of our language enters into the 
loftiest kinds of oratory. This is partly due to the last- 
mentioned circumstance, the greater dignity of the associa- 
tions (in the minds of the better educated classes), but not 
wholly. It has to do ^vith the sound of the words. The 
Saxon root words are mostly of one syllable, never more* 
than two ; their compounds by prefixes and endings do not 
yield a flowing melody at all comparable to classical words. 
Compare * roundness * with * rotundity * ; * shake ' with 
* agitate ' ; * for aye ' with * eternal ' or * immortal '. 

Hence speakers and writers aiming at elevated anH magni- 
loquent diction prefer the classical vocables to the Saxon. 

When these motives are not present, preference should 
be given to the Saxon, by reason of its great advantages, 
which have to be renounced when the classical element is 
made to prevail. 

Examples of the two Vocabularies. 

The Saxon words connected with political notions — town, 
borough, kingdom, sway, head, lord, folk, freedom — are 
supplemented by many times their number from classical 
sources : — city, civil, urban, empire, country, realm, county, 
magistrate, prince, luler, commander, authority, administra- 
tion, people, nation, president, throne, sceptre, reign, state, 
royal, absolute, dominion, military, dictator, official, exe- 
cutive, legal, legisliitive, liberty, political, policy, politics, 
police, tyrant, despotism, dynasty, democracy, aristocracy, 
oligarchy, anarchy. 

All the foregoing principles find illustration in this series 
of words. The Saxon words are more generally understood, 
and more homely in their associations. The others are 
adapted to a more complicated system of government and 
of public institutions ; they are more definite in their scope, 
and express new and various situations ; they are also the 
terms of a more dignified and elevatod style. 
Take next the terms for moraV goovV vm^ cn^, "^^va^^^sjov^. 
Cor native) : — Good, lofty, high, great, ^otV\i^, ^^-^<avrL^^ 
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meet, heart, right, righteous, upright, fair, good behavipur, 
unselfish, high-minded, heavenly, heaven-bom, god-like, 
becoming, fitting, straightforward, even-handed, true, trusty, 
manly, handsome,, sinless, righteous, undefiled, guiltless, 
spotless, harmless, childlike, dovelike, lamblike, forgiving, 
thankful, lovely, sweet, dear, soft-hearted, fellow-feeling. 
Evil, wrong, wicked, bad, sin, unfair, little, mean, low, 
knave, worldling, foul, loathsome, worthless, trothless, 
trustless, heartless, crooked, slippery, paltry, thief, sneak, 
cut- throat, naughty, forswear, job, spot, blot, imhandsome, 
unbecoming, unbeseeming, unseemly, unbefitting, unmanly, 
unrighteous, selfish, self-seeker, worldly, earthly, black- 
guard, rogue, rascal, wretch, liar, slut, turncoat, unbeliever, 
backslider, tuft-hunter, guilty, lost, sunk, narrow-minded, 
one-sided, hard-hearted, seared, astray, dregs, sink of 
wickedness, black, hellish, fiend, shameful, outlaw. The 
terms of opprobium or reproach that are native are thus 
pretty numerous ; and they could be greatly added to, by 
citing the names for special vices — as sloth, intemperance, 
sexual incontinence. 

The following list of terms for good and evil derived from 
classical sources, will show how largely we have benefited 
by the ancient languages.* A good many words imported at 
an. early period from Norman French (some not classical 
originally) have become so diffused and so familiar, that 
they are practically the same to us as our native terms. 
To these we must add the terms brought in by Christianity, 
which have also become household words. There is still, 
however, after the enumeration of these, a large reserve of 
words exemplifying the special and recondite characteristics 
that we have ascribed to the classical element of our language. 

Good qualities: — ^Virtue, integrity, noble, honest, just, 
moral, conscientious, strict, honourable, equitable, impar- 
tial, faithful, loyal, constant, (high) principle, incorruptible, 
candid, veracious, single, dutiful, meritorious, exeixv^\»a:^ ^ 
deserving, admirable, excellent, laudable, coTxixxi^TAsiJcJ^^^Nx^^- 
proacbable, unerring, inviolable, pure, i8A3^^i^»%»'» ^^«x% 
elevated, perfect, undepraved, ingenuous, %cT\x^\iVovj&> '^''^^^^' 

14 
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tilious, innocent, blameless, impeccable, tender, generous, 
liberal, chivalrous, magnanimous, heroic, saint-like, digni- 
fied, sublime, angelic, seraphic, (self) -denying, devoted, 
disinterested, (self)-sacrifice, (self) -abnegation, sympathising, 
altruism. 

Bad qualities : — ^Vice, iniquity, improbity, immoral, erring, 
dishonest, illiberal, disloyal, transgressor, infidel, turpitude, 
misconduct, mischief, base, vile, gross, false, (un)scrupuloas, 
(un)principled, ignominy, infamy, disgrace, dishonour, (un)- 
dignified, indecorous, incorrect, imperfect, perfidy, treachery, 
traitor, criminal, culpable, blamable, reprehensible, discredi- 
table, disreputable, exceptionable, offending, delinquent^ 
malefactor, insidious, disingenuous, malversation, dereliction, 
recreant, apostate, betrayer, renegade, (time)-server, pol- 
luted, dissolute, degenerate, demoralized, corrupted, mis- 
creant (CampbelFs translation of * raca ' ), scoundrel, reptile, 
viper, truant, villain, monster, ru£B.an, demon, abominable, 
disgusting, abandoned, obdurate, incorrigible, irreclEumable, 
(un)sympathising, interested, (self) -indulgent, egotist, (un)- 
generous, mercenary, graceless, (un)gracious, callous. 

These are a sample of the terms entering into poetry, 
popular address, the oratory of moral suasion, and moral 
education as conducted by praise and blame. All the distinc- 
tive merits of the two styles might be exemplified by means 
of them ; on the one hand, the intelligible, the familiar, and 
the strong ; on the other, the discriminating and the ele- 
vated. 

Another great department, also within the ethical and 
poetical vocabulary — pleasures, pains, and higher emotions — 
if given in the same way, would be equally instructive. Take 
Pleasures. Native: — happy, blest, glad, merry, well, tooth- 
some, nice, snug, sweet, soft, thrilling, heavenly, blithe, 
airy, lively, playful, laughter, chuckle, smile, tickle, snigger, 
smirk, grin, gloat, fun. Classical: — Pleasure, joy, charm, 
deli^ht^ felicity, gratify, satisfy, fruition, comfort, cheer, 
reliab, engaging, attractive, ammatVii^, ^^^^aible^ captivat- 
ing, delectable, beatitude, eIlc\ia!ltmeT^.t,\s».Ti«^oT\.^T«^\^s^ 
ravishment, ecstasy, elyanm, ce\e8fc\a\>\i^^c^^^V^:\xsi^^.^'«i^^^ 
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(days), jubilation, fascination, seraphic [Hebrew], luxury, 
indulgence, regale, commend, console, approve, encourage, 
elate, exult, triumph, jocund, amuse, interest, divert, enter- 
tain, recreate, solace, relax, jocose, ludicrous, convivial, 
festive, gay, jollity, saturnalia, riot, revel, sport, hedonism, 
eud»monism. 

The Latin form„ * Smoking is prohibited *, is wholly un- 
necessary. The word * forbid ' is at once plain and energetic. 
In legal style, we do not court variety of phrase, and the 
full scope of prohibition is given by the Saxon word. The 
Latin form has its advantage in . the verbal noun * prohibi- 
Hon*. There is not a regular abstract noun of the verb 

* forbid ' ; yet there might have been the same derivative as 
from * begin ' ; * a beginning was made '. But we do not 
call such forms an unmixed good, seeing that they con- 
found the verbal noun with the participle and the infinitive 
in ' ing '. The Latin verbal noun in * ion ' is remarkable for 
its distinctiveness. 

The word * bid ' is often unnecessarily displaced by the 
importations * require ', * command ', * enjoin *. Li the 
Shorter Catechism, there are two questions under each of the 
ten commandments — * What is required in the first command- 
ment ? ' * What is forbidden ? * We might surely say — * What 
is bidden $ * For the * ten commandments \ we might have 
had the * ten laws '. The questions could have run — * Li the 
first law, what is bidden ? * * What is forbidden ? * 

The names for scientific instruments are nearly all Qreek 
— ^thermometer, barometer, photometer, hydrometer. Such 
an exception as * rain-gauge * [hybrid, * pluviometer *] shows 
that we were not compelled to go to the Qreek in every in- 
stance; ' heat- gauge ', * air- weight- gauge ', * light- gauge ', 

* wet -gauge *, might have been employed with some benefit 
and little harnl. On the other hand, it may be said that the 
ending * meter ' is soon learned, and that the conjoined worda 

* thermo ', * baro ', * photo *, * hydro ', are ot «vis^ ^eK^«s*» 
use that the mere English scholar genexcXl^ 'Vaxcrw^'^sJMso^- 

Moreover, tbey have the advantage oi bemg ix^e^ Ixwsx iKaa&- 
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leading associations. The Germans Lave * Thermometer ' 
and * Warmemesser ' (warmth-measurer), * Barometer ' and 
' Wetterglas ' (weather-glass), &c. &c. : making native com- 
pounds in all departments of knowledge. We are almost 
entirely given over to the classical names. 

* I agree, I concur with you *, is often a needless depar- 
ture from the emphatic Saxon, * I am at one with you *. 

Instead of * ignoring the existence of a particular person ', 
which has a certain precision, we may obtain more familiar 
forms adequate to the occasion, from such well known verbs 
as * know ', * leave ', * heed ', * pass by '. * The statute ignores 
the existence of dissenting sects ' ; ' the statute leaves out 
(the mention of) dissenters '. 

' Existing Institutions ' has a fine Saxon rendering — 
' Things as they are '. 

'Lays of ancient Borne' could have been 'Lays of M 
Bome\ 

It is of some practical consequence to observe that, while 
the leading terms of science, law, and business, should be dis- 
criminating and accurate, yet these need not be retained 
throughout the exposition. On the first presentation of a 
difficult idea, or in the enunciation of a principle, we are 
unable to dispense with the most precise words, however 
learned they be ; but after these are fairly launched, we may 
indulge in the less exact, but more suggestive, Saxon equiva- 
lents. The statement of the law of gravity requires us to 
use the technical terms * attraction *, * gravitation ', but in 
the iteration, and in the examples, we take such words as 

* weights ', * falling bodies *, * heavy ', * pull *, * fast ', * slow \ 

* It was asserted by the followers of Aristotle that a ten- 
pound weight would fall to the ground ten times as fast as 
a one pound weight. Galileo let two such weights drop 
from the top of the leaning tower of Pisa ; and they both 
reached the ground very nearly together ; the larger weight 
being slightly before the other ' (Balfour Stewart). These 

sentences are almost pure Saxon. 
When we liave once desigxiated. & pec^axVyiv^ Q.\^TOssjKr^ 
doctrine as an * Axiom ', we may aitexviat^N^x^ >iXia ^^<5^%> 
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nation to * principle ', * doctrine ', * truth ', * saying ', — all 
more familiar than the proper scientific word, and not mis- 
leading us, after the tea,cher has made known the distinctive 
features of the Axiom. 

The other case, namely, the unsuitable introduction of 
Saxon words, is less common, but not unknown. A * writer ' 
for an ' author ' is admissible when the sense shows that a 
literary man or writer of books is intended ; but * author 
is undoubtedly the most exact and suitable word. Also, the 
Greek termination * grapher ' is very useful in designating 
authors with reference to their departments — as geographer, 
bibliographer, historiographer, logographer; and gives us 
besides the names— lithographer, photographer. 

The streaks and lines of debris on the glaciers are termed 
* dtW-bands ' ; a gratuitous employment of a coarse Saxon 
word, aggravated by a wrong meaning. The word primarily 
and prominently carries with it the idea of impurity from 
vegetable or animal decomposition ; and is loosely extended 
to inorganic mud, which mars the cleanliness of our dress. 
For the present application, * debris *, * rubbish ', * mud ', or 
some such term would seem preferable. 

So 'dirt'heds'y are certain dark-coloured loam-like beds 
that occur between the oolitic limestones and sandstones of 
Portland. 

* Dirt-'pies might be * mud-pies * without loss of accuracy. 

A poet is sometimes called by the Saxon term * singer', 
which is wanting in aptness to the modem poet. The Welsh 
name * bard ' might have answered our purpose, without re- 
quiring a resort to the classical languages. 

In old English a poet was a * maker '. 

* And hath he skill to make so excellent 
Yet hath so little skUl to bridle love ? ' (Spenser.) 
The same occurs several times in * Piers the Plowman ', 

Our translation of the Bible is usually referred to as 
showing most remarkably the force of the Saxon element in 
our language, whereby it is intelligible, iamW\^T^ ^sAVqtcl^- 
goin^. These qualitiea it certainly poB&eB>%e^ m^b^^T^^sv^ 
degree; but as the translators fieexn to \i«iN^ \ife«x^^ ^o^^^^^- 
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rather bj an unconscious tact, which must sometimes have 
failed them, than by a deliberate preference of Saxon wordS) 
the statement must be received with some qualifications. A 
short account of their way of employing both the Saxon 
and the classical vocabularies will still farther illustrate the 
principles already laid down. 

When emotional effect is chiefly aimed at, the translators 
often give the Saxon in great purity. Thus : — * For I 
know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at 
the latter day upon the earth ; and though after my skin 
worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God,' 
Here there are only two classical words, and both quite 
familiar. Many such examples might be produced from 
the Psalms. The 23rd is a good specimen ^ excepting the 
dth verse, which contains so many as five classical words, the 
other Ave verses have in all no more than Ave such terms. 
Bobert Hall remarks on the Saxon melody and pathos of 
the last verse : * Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me 
all the days of my life ; and I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord for ever.' 

So also in passages characterised by great simplicity, the 
Saxon vocabulary is used in abundance. Here the Gospels 
furnish numerous examples. The following is exceedingly 
simple, and contains only three Latin words : * Therefore 
whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them, 
I will liken him unto a wise man, which built his house 
upon a rock; and the rain descended^ and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that house ; and it fell 
not ; for it was founded upon a rockJ' The parable of the 
sower (Matt. xiii. 3-9) is a similar passage of much sim- 
plicity, and here the translation is still purer Saxon : of 106 
words used in the whole parable, only three are classical — 
* devoured ', * scorched *, * fruit '. The introduction to John 
is even more remarkable ; in the first ten verses, there is but 
one word, excepting a proper name, that is not of native 
origin — ' comprehended '. 
The advantage of the Saxon aty\ft oi \J[i^ waJOjior^safc^'^a^i^. 
lish tranal&tiony for popular impxem^enfe^^ «a.^ ^^ii^kSlysx.- 
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telligibility) is best seen when it is compared with others of 
a more Latinized character. Such a comparison has fre- 
quently been instituted with the Douay and Bheims (Boman 
Catholic) version. The following words are given as speci- 
mens of the Latinized English so extensively employed by 
these translators : * odible ', ' suasible ', exinanite ', contris- 
tate ', ' postulations ', * coinquinations ', * agnition ', * zeala- 
tour *, * donar '. (Trench, English Past and Present, p. 38.) 
Principal George Campbell's translation of the Gospels, 
though not carrying the use of classical words so far as this, 
is from the same cause less simple than the common version. 
The following examples will illustrate this statement. ' A 
city gituate on a mountain must be conspicuotM*, is not so 
simple as, ' A dty that is set on an hill cannot be hid \ * The 
foxes have caverns, and the birds of the air have places of 
shelter, but the Son of man hath not where to repose his 
head ' is not so touching as the purer Saxon, * The foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son 
of man hath not where to lay his head'. The following 
larger passage will show the contrast : * But as to the vicioua 
servanty who shall say within himself. My master de/erreth 
his return, and shall presume to beat his iellow-servants, and 
to fecut and carouse with drunkards, the master of that ser- 
vant will come on a day when he is not expecting him, and 
at an hour he is not apprised of, and having discarded him, 
will assign him his portion with the perfidious \ Here the 
advantage of easy intelligibility is noticeably on the side of 
the common version, which has only about half as many 
classical terms : see Matt. xxiv. 48-51. • 

While, however, the great majority of words in the Eng- 
lish Bible are native, there is necessarily also a considerable 
mixture of the classical element. One reason of this is that 
the terms in use for designating ideas peculiar to Judaism or 
Christianity had mostly been derived from Latin. The fol- 
io wiug are examples of such words; some of them were 
originally Greek, though received by \iatViT0\3L^\)s\ft\iaKxcL\ — 
evangelist, apostle, bishop, baptism*, ^t«rfi^, Vass^vt^^ssvv^ 
salvation, redemption, regeneration, pxoigiv^aaXAssna.^ isasS^ia^^"^^ 
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repent, jnstify, sanctify, saint, elect, resurrection, eternal, 
immortal ; miracle, angel, antichrist, creation, sacrifice, 
circumcision. 

These have become household words. In so far as they 
represent easy conceptions — as * evangelist ', * baptism *— we 
are as much at home with them as we should have been with 
native terms. In so far as they signify the more abstruse 
doctrines of Christianity or the deep operations of religious 
life — * inspiration *, * mediator *, * justify *, * sanctify ' — they 
are so peculiar, not to say technical, that Saxon equivalents, 
even if such were always available, would assist us little in 
understanding them; and indeed many people take them 
only as words of emotion. 

In other cases the desire for precision made it necessary to 
have recourse to the classical element. The Saxon words, 
as we have seen, are more vague and undiscriminating ; and 
this defect must be specially felt, when the object is to re- 
present, by a literal translation, the exact meaning of a 
foreign author. On that ground, a good number of the Latm 
terms employed by our translators may be justified. It was 
avowedly for this reason that Campbell introduced consider- 
ably more of the classical element than had been used in 
our version. While he has thus lost in simplicity and its 
attendant advantages, he has gained in exactness of render- 
ing. Thus the phrase fiatriXela twi/ ovpavvbv or tov Oeov, 
which our translators always render by * kingdom of heaven ' 

' or *of God*, is translated by Campbell as reign when it 
refers to time, and kingdom only when it refers to place. So 
rfievva and ahri^^ confounded in our translation under the 
one rendering, *hell', are distinguished as hell and hades, 
* Whosoever heareth these my precepts, I will compare to a 
prudent man * is more precise than the Saxon, * Whosoever 
heareth these sayings of mine, I will liken him unto a wise 
man '. * I am not come to subvert, but to ratify * is definite, 
while the more familiar * I am not come to destroy, but to 
ful£l ' is also more vague. 
Bat allowing for those cases 'w^iere \\ift \3k&^ cA 0^<^%^<[is&^ 

words was reedly necessary, tYiex© aie «.\.V]il m >iXia^TL^c>^ 
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Bible a considerable number of such terms that might 
readily, not to say advantageously, have been avoided. The 
following are some examples along with Saxon equivalents : 
Interpretation (meaning), salutation (greeting), vocation 
(calling), cogitation (thought), convocation (meeting, /re- 
quent in the Fcntateitch)^ malefactor (evildoer), instructor 
(teacher), communion (fellowship), insurrection (rising), 
importunity (earnestness), frontier (border), remission (for- 
giveness), progenitor (forefather), pollution (defilement), 
audience (hearing, * in the audience of the people '), matrix 
(womb), scribe (writer), infidel (unbeliever), vigilant (watch- 
ful), impotent (weak), mollified (softened), illuminated 
(enlightened), meditate (think), distil (drop), laud (praise). 
This list might easily be extended ; and if we were to take 
in such terms as could be replaced by a short Saxon phrase, 
still more would be included. Moreover, there are many 
cases where a familiar word of classical origin might take 
the place of one less generally known. Such are — perdition 
(destruction), diversities (diflferences), inquisition (search), 
supplication (prayer), delectable (delightful), incensed (en- 
raged), epistle (letter), and many others. 

The introduction of learned terms is most open to objec- 
tion, when the general style of the passage is in contrast to 
such language. Thus, in simple narrative or discourse, the 
use of such terms is out of place. In the introduction to 
John's Gospel, the clause, *the darkness comprehended it 
not * is felt to be inharmonious ; * understood ' would have 
fitted better into the marked simplicity of the passage. 
Such want of harmony is often noticeable in the language 
of poetry. * The blessings of thy father have prevailed 
above the blessings of my progenitors imto the utmost bound 
of the everlasting hills '. Here * progenitors ' is decidedly 
out of unison with the rest ; * forefathers ' would have suited 
perfectly. 

The following are additional examples. * There are celes- 
tial bodies and bodies terrestrial * womIA. \i«^^ "Vi^fcTL tss»52«l 
simpler and eguttliy accurate if rendered \\iw&\ *^^!tkSft^ «t^ 
heavenly bodies and earthly bodiea.* * t^i^ \^fe«»ft^ ^"^^ 
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only potentate (miglity one), king of kings, and lord of 
lords.' The Lord's Prayer could have been made purer Saxon : 

* sins ' and * them that sin against us ' might have been 
put for * debts ' and * our debtors ', * free ' for * deliver ', and 

* might ' for * power '. If * drawing aside ' were used for 

* temptation ', and * brightness ' or * praise ' for * glory ', the 
whole would be Saxon ; but these last changes would be 
more doubtful, as tending to sacrifice precision to sim- 
plicity. 

Even in regard to the special or technical words that are 
needed to designate the peculiar institutions or ideas of re- 
ligion, the Saxon element might have been farther drawn 
upon. Such good native terms as * passover ', * sin *, * atone- 
ment ', show how others might have been obtained from the 
same source. * Everlasting ' is more suggestive than * eter- 
nal'; and, though^ both are made use of in the English 
Bible, the native word might alone have been sujG&cient. 
For * resurrection ', which to a mere English reader has no 
meaning till explained, the simple Saxon equivalent, * rising ', 
might have been employed. 

It should be apparent from the previous illustrations, that 
there is nothing in the mere fact of a word's being Saxon 
(or from one of the indigenous dialects) to make it plain, 
homely, and expressive ; and nothing in the mere fact of a 
word's being classical to make it want these qualities, or be 
discriminative, dignified, and oratorical. The contrast grows 
out of the whole of the incidents connected with the two 
classes of words ; and, as these incidents vary, the contrast 
is lessened. 

In truth, there is a scale of gradation in the recondite 

nature of our classical words. Some of them are as easy 

and homely as the commonest of the words inherited from 

our simple-minded Teutonic forefathers ; while some of our 

Saxon words, by being sparingly used, or by being connected 

with difficult notions (as laws and government) may not be 

readily followed, * Flower', *gain', * branch', * gentle', 

'terrible \ are quite as familiar aat\ie ^ax-ox^^XAaoTsi^ ^^ -^irva.' ^ 

'bough', 'mild', dreadful'*, an^ ' T\^m^' V?. ^%\.t\r.>^. 
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* ordeal ', * wapentake ', * wardmote *, * gavelkind *, though 
native, are not universally understood. 

Among the easier classical importations are those that 
came in early from the French ; they had the advantage of 
longer time to circulate ; and they were less connected with 
the abstruseness of speculation. The words adopted from 
the Latin direct, since the revival of letters, and those from 
the Greek, are farther removed from common apprehension. 
Of two forms of the same original word, one through the 
French, the other direct from Latin, the French form is 
most familiar : * reasonable *, * rational ' ; * rule ', * regula- 
tion ' ; * balm ', * balsam ' ; * lesson *, * lection ' ; * sure ', 

* secure ' ; * power *, * potential * ; * judgment *, * judicial ' ; 

* envious ', * invidious *. 

We may therefore greatly simplify a learned style, with- 
out resolving it into the pure Saxon. From the Greek to 
the Latin, from the Latin to the French, we proceed in the 
direction of being more easily understood. Hence to sim- 
plify a difficult passage by the substitution of Saxon or, 
failing that, of easy classical terms, will form one of the 
best exercises in applying the pupil's knowledge of the 
sources of English. Examples will now be given. 

* By a series of criminal enterprises, by the successes of 
guilty ambition, the liberties of Europe have been gradually 
extinguished : the subjugation of Holland, Switzerland, and 
the free towns of Germany has completed that catastrophe ; 
and we are the only people in the eastern hemisphere who 
are in possession of equal laws and a free constitution*. 
May be turned thus (the words in italics are still of classical 
origin, while exemplifying the increase of simplicity as we 
pass from the unchanged Latin words to the French modi- 
fications) : — * By one wicked undertaking after another, by 
the lucky hits of guilty strivings (yearnings, likings) the 
freedom of Europe has been (put out) taken away bit by 
bit; the beating (ending, chastening) of the free towns o£ 
Germany (has filled up that mM/ortunc^ "ka-a >stow^Q^ w^ *^^ 
crash; aud we are the only folk (^realm, comTtiOTCwesi^JOsvO*^^^^" 
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dom), in the eastern half of the earth that have fair laws and 
free birthrights (charters) \ 

The next sentence is more largely Saxon: — 'Freedom, 
driven from every spot on the continent^ has sought an (isylutn 
in a country which she always chose as her favourite abode.' 
It might have been pure Saxon ; * driven from every spot 
abroad, has sought shelter in a land that was always her 
chosen abode'. 

* But she is pursued (followed, hunted, chased) even here, 
and threatened with destruction (rack and ruin) (her hunters 
threaten to ' put an end to ' her). The inundation (flood) 
of lawless power (might) after sweeping over the whole 
earth threatens to follow us here, and we are most exactly 
(truly), most critically (nicely), placed, in the only aperture 
(opening) where it can be successfully repelled (thoroughly 
beaten back, dammed up), in the ThermopylsB of the universe 
(world)'. *If liberty (freedom), after being extinguished 
(put out) on the continent (abroad), is suffered to expire 
(allowed to die out) with us, whence is it ever to emerge 
(rise up, awake) in the midst of that thick night that will 
invest (enwrap) it ' ? 

While oratory loses in melodious flow and elevation by 
being pushed to the Saxon extreme, it does not lose in 
energy, but rather gains, as is proved by these sentences from 
Hobert Hall. Moreover, in an oratorical address to the feel- 
ings, fine discrimination is not called for. The motive for 
passing out of the Saxon is to get more various topics of 
appeal and allusion. 

The next extract is from De Quincey, and the Saxonized 
form is printed by the side of the original. 

Yet still, it will be urged. Yet still, it will be said 
the curiosity is not illiberal again, the wish is not mean 
which would seek to ascertain that would seek to find out 
the precise career through the true race (way) through 
which Shakespeare ran. which Shakespeare ran. 

This we readily concede ', T^ViVa ^e tfe«b^V!l^ nUxyw (give 
and we are anxious ourselveft Vn to^ *, «iv^ '^^ ^^-aKX:^ ^«S:Sbl 
to contribute anything in o« to^.T^.usioTN,^«^.^^^.Va.^^^ 
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power to the settlement of a can for the settlement of a 

point so obscure. thing so dark (little under- 
stood). 

"What we have wished to What we have wished to 

protest against is the spirit speak out against is the feel- 

of partisanship in which this ing of onesidedness, in which 

question has too generally this question has too often 

been discussed. been talked about. 

For, whilst some, with a For, whilst some, with a 

foolish affectation of plebe- foolish show of fellow-feeling 

ian sympathies, overwhelm with the folk, overwhelm us 

us with the insipid com- with old worn-out sayings 

monplaces about birth and about birth and coming of an 

ancient descent, as honours old stock, as honours having in 

containing nothing meritori- them nothing praiseworthy, 

ous, and rush eagerly into and rush earnestly into a 

an ostentatious exhibition of showy setting forth of all 

all the circumstances which the things that make for the 

favour the notion of a humble thought of (belief in) a low 

station and humble connec- standing and low kinsmen ; 

tions ; others, with equal for- others, with as much forget- 

getfulness of true dignity, fulness of true worth, hold 

plead with the intemperance forth with the keenness and 

and partiality of a legal ad- onesidedness of a law pleader^ 

vocate for the pretensions of whatever* seems to make out 

Shakespeare to the heredi- a right for Shakespeare to be 

tary rank of gentleman. reckoned a^en^/emanbybirth. 

The next extract, being on a classical subject, contains a 
number of unavoidable classical words. 

There is yet another point There is yet another way 

of view in which it behoves us of looking at the thing, in 

to take notice of the Council which it behoves us to speak 

and the Agora as integral por- of the Council and the Agora 

tions of the legendary govern- as parts (b^fea^ \?cii^\. V^-^^^ *«> 

ment o£ the Grecian communi- make "ojj ^^'srAic^'fe T'uX«i\«as^st 

^'es. than * go^eEMXi^Tife*'\ 0%. "^Js^*^ 
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Grecian commonwealths in the 
tales. 

We are thus enabled to We are thus enabled to (can 
trace the employment of pub- by this means) follow speak- 
lie speaking as the standing ing before (one's) fellow- 
engine of government and townsmen as the standing 
the proximate cause of obed- means of ruling and the near- 
ience, to the social infancy of est cause of cibeying^ up to the 
the nation. childhood of the ^peo-pU (folk) 

as a body. 

The power of speech in the The might of speech for 
direction of public affairs be- leading inpuUic things comes 
oomes more and more obvi- more and more before us, be- 
ous, developed, and irresis- comes more fully unfolded, 
tible, as we advance towards and beyond withstanding, as 
the culminating period of we go on towards the high- 
Ghrecian history — the century est age of Oredan story — the 
preceding the battle of Ghee- hundred years before the 
roneia. fight of Chseroneia. 

That its development was That its growth was great- 
greatest among the most est among the most enlight- 
enlightened sections of the ened of those bearing the 
Ghrecian name, and smallest Grecian name, and smallest 
among the more obtuse and among the more dull and un- 
stationary, is matter of no- changmg (standing still), is a 
torious fact ; and it is not well-known truth ; and it is 
less true, that the preva- not less true that the common^ 
lence of this habit was one nees (wide spread) of this hahit 
of the chief causes of the was one of the greatest things 
intellectual eminence of the that made the people (folk) as 
nation generally. a whole so high in under- 

standing. 

At a time when all the coun- At a time when all the 

tries around were plunged lands around, as likened to 

comparatively in mental tor- them, were sunk in sluggish- 

por, there was no motive nfifta (,de«Ldsift%ft^ ot mind, there 

suMcienUy present and pow- "w%»n.o enQL^o\i^T:^^^^*OaaX, 

Grful to multiply so wonder- was "nftax enoM^ «eA. ^\jtQftt% 
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fully the productive minds of enough to make the fruitful 
Greece, except such as arose minds of Greece so wonder- 
from the rewards of public fully many, besides what arose 
speaking. from the rewards of speaking 

before others. 
The susceptibility of the The readiness of the crowd 
multitude to this sort of guid- to yield to this kind of lead- 
ance, their habit of requiring ing, their way of needing 
and enjoying the stimulus and liking the spur that it 
which it supplied, and the gave, and the open debating 
open discussion, combining of (word-strife as to) what 
regular forms with free op- should be done in the things 
position, of practical matters, of the commcmwealth as well 
political as well as judicial, as in law, bringing together 
are the creative causes which regular ways of woifking with 
formed such conspicuous a- freedom of withstanding, are 
depts in the art of persuasion, the causes f'poweraj at work 

that made men so skilled in 
moving their fellows (in get- 
ing their fellows to think 
and do as they wanted). 

Another classical extract is subjoined. 

L6t6, pregnant with L6t6, big with Apollo, and 

Apollo, and persecuted by the followed with hate by the 

jealous H^re, could find no jealous "ELM, could not find 

spot wherein to give birth to any spot wherein to give 

her offspring. birth to her offspring. 

In vain did she address her- She went to many places 

self to numerous places in (spots) in Greece, the Asiatic 

Greece, the Asiatic coast and shore, and the islands between 

the intermediate islcoids ; all these, but she got no shelter ; 

were terrified at the wrath of all dreaded the wrath of Hlr^, 

HerS, and refused to harbour coid would not harbour her 

her. [or more exactly—* answered 

' ^ . that they -w csxiX!^ Tko\» Viw^^^vst 

As a last resort, she sp- As a \a."a\» «^»^ ^^^ ^* 
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proaohed the rejected and re- near to the slighted and for- 
pulsive island of Delos, and bidding island of D^los, and 
promised that if shelter were gave her "^ord that if shelter 
granted to her in her forlorn were yielded her in her forlorn 
condition, the island should ^a^e (plight), the island should 
become the chosen resort of become the chosen abode of 
Apollo as well as the site of Apollo, as well as the seat of 
his temple with its rich ao- his temple, and its rich aolem" 
companying solemnities. nities with it (the abode wheie 

Apollo would like best to 
dwell, and where the house of 
his worship would be set up 
with its rich hallowed shows). 
D6I08 joyfully consented, Delos gladly gave what was 
but not without many ap- asked (said yes), but not 
prehensions that the potent without many fears that the 
Apollo would despise her mighty Apollo would look 
unworthiness, and not with- down upon her unworthiness, 
out exacting a formal oath and not without making L^tA 
from Let6 — who was then ad- swear in so many words— 
mitted to the desired protec- (taking a regular oath from 
tion, and duly accomplished I^^to) — who was then let into 
her long and painful labour. ^^^ asked-for shelter and fit- 
tingly went through her long 
and sore (hard) pains. 

Though Di6n6, Rhea, The- Though Dione, Ehea, The- 
mis, and Amphitrit^ came to mis, and Amphitrit^ came to 
soothe and succour her, yet soothe and help her, yet H^rd 
Hire kept away the goddess kept away the goddess that 
presiding over childbirth, watched over childbirth, Eil- 
Eileithyia, and thus cruelly eithyia, and thus unfeelingly 
prolonged her pangs. lengthened her pangs. 

At length Eileithyia came, At length Eileithyia came, 

and Apollo was bom. Hard- and Apollo was bom. Hardly 

}jr had Apollo tasted, from had Apollo tasted (smacked), 

tie hands of Themis, the iromt\ift\^«ja^%oiTsi^TsvAs^ilie 

immortal food, nectar and toodoitlieTieiNet-^Y'^TL^^ixedat 

Aznbroaia, when he burst at and amhroaia \\mc\i^Ti^^^ «a 
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once his infant bands, and really not English] when he 

displayed himself in full burst at once his childish 

divine form and strength, (baby) bands, and showed 

claiming his characteristic himself in the full shape and 

attributes of the bow and the strength of a god, taking his 

harp, and his privileged func- badges, the bow and the 

tion of announcing before- harp, and his rightful work 

hand to mankind the designs of making known before- 

of Zeus. hand to mankind the mind 

of Zeus. 

The promise made by Ldt6 The word given by Letd 

to D^los was faithfully per- to Delos w^s truly fulfilled : 

formed : amidst the number- amidst so many other wor- 

less other temples and groves ship-houses and groves that 

which men provided for him, men made for him, he ever 

he ever preferred that island as loved that island best as his 

his permanent residence, and settled abode, and there the 

there the lonians with their lonians, with their wives and 

wives and children, and all children, and all their * bra- 

their * bravery,' congregated very,* came together at settled 

periodically from their dif- times, each from his own 

ferent cities to glorify him. town, to give him praise. 

Dance and song and athletic Dance and song, and' triah 

contests adorned the solem- of strength (tussels) set forth 

nity, and the countless ships, the worship ; and the count- 

wealth, and grace of the mul- less ships, wealth, and grace 

titudinous lonians had the air of the many lonians had the 

of an assembly of gods. look of a meeting of the gods. 

The Delian maidens, ser- The Delian maidens, hand- 

vants of Apollo, sang hymns maids of Apollo, sang lays 

to the glory of the god, as to the praise of the god, as 

well as of Artemis and L^t6, well as of Artemis and Let6, 

intermingled with adventures mingled with things that had 

of foregone men and women, happened to foregone men 

to the delight of the listening and women, to tba ^^-^jS^ 

crowd. g\addeiun^(0^«^^vci«8»'^^'i*^'5k 

listening cro^^ ^«^ ^xo^^ 
oi listeuexa^. 
15 
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The following passages from Bunyan will show how 
paying attention to the sources of words may enable us to 
simplify the language even of a writer usually remarkable 
for g^eat simplicity : — 

*Now I saw in my dream that Christian and Hopeful 
forsook him, and kept their distance (kept away) before him ; 
but one of them, looking beick, saw three men following 
Mr. By-ends ; and, behold, as they came up with him, he 
made them a very low congSe (bow), and they also gave him 
a compliment (greeting). The men*s names were Mr. Hold- 
the-world, Mr. Money-lovey and Mr. 8ave-aM ; men that 
Mr. By-ends had been formerly a^^quainted with (had for- 
merly known) ; for in their minority (youth) they were schooU 
fellows, and taught by one Mr. Gripe-man, a achoolma^er 
(Sax. teacher — but not simpler) in Love-gain, which is a 
market-town in the county (Sax. shire — but not easier) of 
Coveting (Lusting), in the North. This schoolmaster taught 
them the art of getting, either by violence (force — classical, 
but older and simpler), cozenage (craft), flattery, lying, or 
by putting on a guise (show) of religion (holiness — ^holy 
living).* 

* This parlour (room — sufficiently definite) is the heart of 
a man that was never sanctified (made holy — * hallowed * is 
not quite the meaning) by the sweet grace of the gospel. 
The dust is his original sin (birth -sin) and inward corruptions 
(defilements) that have defiled the whole man. He that 
began to sweep at the first is the law ; but she that brought 

water, and did sprinkle it, is the gospel Then, 

as thou sawest the damsel (maiden) lay the dust by sprink- 
ling the room with water, so is sin vanquished and subdued 
(overcome and slain), and the soul made clean through the 
faith of the gospel, and consequently (therefore) fit for the 
King of glory to inhabit (dwell in) *. 

I conclude with two passages where the alterations are 
not pushed much beyond wbat omt habits would tolerate, 
Elated with his past pro- ¥Y\i^^^ ^xjffie^ -vr^ ^^r^ 
eperity, as well as stimulated \na \atfe \JQ^^olift^ ^ciCi^\M^, 
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by his native courage, Harold as well as pricked on by his 
resolved to give battle in per- inborn boldness (the boldness 
son ; and for that purpose he he was bom with : * fearless- 
drew near to the Normans, ness*, being negative, could 
who had removed their camp hardly * prick him on '), 
and fleet to Hastings, where Harold made up his mind • 
they fixed their quarters. to give fight at the head of 

his troops (showing himself 

in the field, to fight with his 

own hand, that he would 

himself fight) ; and for that 

end (therefore) he drew near 

to the Normans, who had 

taken away (flitted) their 

camp and ships to Hastings, 

where they took up their 

ground (set themselves up). 

He was so confident of sue- He believed so fully (had so 

cess, that he sent a message to strong belief, or trust) that 

the duke, promising him a sum he should win, that he sent 

of money, if he would depart word to the duke that he 

the kingdom without effusion would give him a great deal 

of blood. (much wealth), if he would 

leave (go out of) the kingdom 
without the shedding of blood. 
But his offer was rejected But his offer (bid) was 
with disdain; and William, thrown aside with scorn; 
not to be behind his enemy and William, not to be behind 
in vaunting, sent him a with his foe in boasting, sent 
message by some monks, re- him word by some monks 
quiring him either to resign (holy men, men of God) that 
the kingdom, or to hold it of he must either yield up the 
him in fealty, or to submit kingdom, or hold the king- 
their cause to the arbitration dom of him as his man, or 
of the pope, or to fight him leave it with the Head ot "^^ 
in single combat. CYmxc^x to «»r5 '«\aOa. <A*Kis\si«s. 
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Harold replied that the God Harold answered that the 

of battles would soon be the God of fights would soon 

arbiter of all their differences, settle all the things that they 

(Hume.) were not at one upon. 

The next is from De Quincey. 

Still, with all this passion Still, with all this (warm) 
for being despised, which was wish to be scorned (looked 
so essential to my peace of down upon), which was so 
mind, I found at times an thoroughly needful to my 
altitude — a starry altitude — (without which I could have 
in the station of contempt no) peace of mind, I found 
for me assumed by my bro- at times a height — a starry 
ther that nettled me. height — in the station of 

scorn for me put on by my 
brother that nettled me. 
Sometimes, indeed, the mere Sometimes, indeed, the bare 
necessities of dispute carried needs of dispute (word-strife) 
me, before I was aware of bore me, before I was aware 
my own imprudence, so far of my own want of wary 
up the staircase of Babel, foresight (unwisdom, unwari- 
that my brother was shaken ness, heedlessness), so far up 
for a moment in the infinity the stair of Babel, that my 
of his contempt : and, before brother was shaken for a 
long, when my superiority twinkling (little time) in the 
in some bookish accomplish- boundlessness of his (in his 
ments displayed itself, by endless) scorn: and, before 
results which could not be long, when I showed myself 
entirely dissembled, mere better than him in some book- 
foolish human nature forced ish knowledge, by results (an 
me into some trifle of exul- outcome) that could not whol- 
tation at these retributory ly have another /ace put upon 
triumphs. them (it), silly human nature^ 

and nothing else, drove me 
into some trifle of boisterous 
i^umpii^, i\iaking,) gladness 

took, re-ueao* ot^-Ylyoi* 
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But more often I was dis- But more often I was mind- 
posed to grieve over them. ed to sorrow over them. 

They tended to shake that They went to shake that 
solid foundation of utter de- strong groundwork of utter 
spicableness upon which I scorn (-ableness) upon which 
relied so much for my free- I leaned (to which I trusted) 
dom from anxiety. so much for my freedom from 

painful care. 
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The simple words of the language; — ^root words, as they 
are called — are formed into compounds, with new or modi- 
fied meanings. This is done by joining to them significant 
syllables, called prefixes and endings or sufiQxes, according 
as their place is at the beginning or at the end. 

The chief benefit of the compounding operation is to 
shorten the expression of meaning. For a * person making 
a holiday tour * we say * tourist ' ; the syllable iat containing 
the meaning of five words. A man * that does not think well 
what he is doing * is described as * thought/ca« '. There are 
three poems of Wordsworth, entitled, ' Yarrow m« visited *, 

* Yarrow visited *, * Yarrow revisited * ; the small syllables 

* un * and * re ' being sufficient to express facts circumstan- 
tially different. 

The number of significant syllables joined to words in this 
way is very considerable; and as one root word may be 
compounded with two, three, or even four such syllables, 
the words of the language may, by means of composition, 
be multiplied indefinitely. 

Certain of the prefixes and endings are of Saxon origin. 
Others are of classical origin ; these, however, do not all 
equally demand our attention for the purposes of Ecl^xs^. 

The great matter as regards BetivaWoTL \a Vi \iVi x^-^s^^^ 
in the use of such compounding ayWab\^ft »» «t«^ is^^'&r»»^». 
Thejr should all have an understood m©axsMCig,\ ^^ c^^sgo^. 
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see what that meaning is, and, as far as possible, to keep by 
it. The faults, therefore, coming under Derivation, are, 
first, using prefijces and endings wrongly ; and, secondly, 
using them without any meaning at alL 



PREFIXES. 



The Saxon Prefixes, 

The full enumeration of Saxon prefixes reaches nearly 
thirty; there being several couples spelt alike, although 
different words originally — a, for, un. 

The first a — abed, ablaze, aflame, aside — is a contracted 
adverbial phrase — * on bed *, * on blaze *, &c. ; it gives us a 
certain number of adverbs. Writers consider themselves at 
liberty to coin new examples ; nevertheless, the whole 
number in general use is not very considerable. 

In a few similar compounds, the * a ' has a different origin : 
as * ge- ' in * aware *, * along (of) * ; * of ' in * ashamed ', 
* athirst ', &c. Such instances are of philological, not of 
practical, importance. 

The second a, in * arise ', * arouse ', is one of the vague 
prefixes. Perhaps the only difference that we feel now 
between the simple word and the compound is that the 
compound gives a fuller sound, and may occasionally be 
thought more impressive. The prefix has descended to us 
in about half-a-dozen verbs, and does not enter into new 
formations. It is not worth while to detain pupils on a 
pre fix that is so rare, undecided, and pithless. 

After and all being in use as detached words, their mean- 
ing is apparent in composition, and is essentially kept 
up in the compounds ; as * a/i^e^'thought ', * ^imighty '. The 
compounds with * after* are expressive condensations, and 
may be pointed out as such : * after-crop * is the crop that 
cornea after the first or chiei cro'^ oi ^iJ!aft ^^«c, — e. second 
crop. 
The preposition toy as ' "be' mB^L^a «. ie^N ^^-^^^Xsvs^ ^ssm- 
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binations — besidell^efore, betimes — wbicb are bardly worth, 
taking to pieces in ordinary parsing. The combination with 
verbs — ^become, bestir — has in numerous instances almost 
ceased to manifest a distinct meaning. The prefix operates 
to better purpose in combining with nouns (and a few adjec- 
tiviBs) to form verbs : bedim, befriend, bewitch. It is used 
with both Saxon and classical roots. 

In nouns, the form by is much more common than * be ' ; 
we have 'belief*, * behest*, but also — ^by-name, by-path, 
bystander, byword. 

The preposition in (also em, en) is an extensively used 
prefix : and its meaning, as a primary fact of place, is ap- 
parent throughout. 

For in * forbid *, * forego *, * forswear ', * forbear *, is an 
energetic negative ; and, though it combines with a few 
classical roots, still more might have been made of it. The 
effect, however, is marred by confusion with * fore *, in 
* foretell ', * forerun * ; also, in its way, a useful prefix. 

Forth has but two or three compounds : forthcoming, 
forthgoing, forthwith. Mr. Kington-Oliphant gives * forth- 
ward * as the prior form of */orward *. 

Full, in the verb 'fulfil*, is solitary; it has a few com- 
binations with participles, * full-blown *, * fuU-grovni *. 
There is no restriction to such compounds; they express 
shortly an important circumstance, or else give intensity or 
emphasis to the action. 

Gain implies * against ', opposition, in a very few examples : 
gainsay (compare contradict)^ gaingiving, gainstand, gain- 
strive. The first is the only compound in modem use. 

Mis is one of the strong, marked, and decided Saxon 
prefixes ; and might be selected as a prominent example in 
teaching derivation. It signifies, originally, separation ; as 
seen in the verb * miss ', to deviate, or err, and thereby to 
lose, or cause failure ; occurring in many habitual combina- 
tions with energetic meanings (misbehave, misdeed, misgive^ 
misshape, misspell, misspend). It ma^ \i^ eiA.^x^^'ei^ ^ 'Sisst 
pleasure. It is not confined to Bax.011 ^ox^^^ \i«v3a."?» *«i^ 
valuable to be withheld from ii?ordB geix««iXV^f % ^Vejaaa^^^"^ 
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hybrid combinations — misapply, miscal^f, misguide, mis- 
judge, misrule, misstate. 

The n (ne) in 'neither' * never*, 'naught' (shortened 

* not '), * nor ', is a limited use of the great negative root, 
which is Saxon and Latin also. It is not the prevailing 
Saxon prefix of negation. 

The correlative pair off and on are used but sparingly ; and 
the meaning is in every case sufficiently obvious. 

Ont and over are in much more extensive employment, 
being found in nouns, in adjectives, and especially in verbs. 
The meaning, which is very often figurative, may always be 
readily felt and assigned. * Orerlive* (compare *«wrvive') 
is found with the same sense as * outlive ' ; but the meanings 
of compounds with the same root are usually quite distinct. 
These prefixes combine with classical as well as with Saxon 
roots. 

Thorough usually exchanges the original meaning of place 
for the figurative sense of completeness : * thoroughfare ' ; 

* thoroughbred *, * thorough-going ', * thorough-paced '. 

To in * to-day ', * to-night \ * to-morrow ', had a wider use 
in old English. 

For the important isLct of negation and opposition, our 
native prefix is un. Before nouns, adjectives, and participles, 
this syllable expresses pure contrariety: truth, imtruth; wise, 
unwise; unrest, unthrift, unbelief; unfair, unseemly, un- 
bearable ; unending, unbroken, unannealed. Its utility is 
too signal to be confined to native roots. It is used at random 
with classical words: undisciplined, undischarged, unap- 
peased ; uncertain, uneasy, uncivil ; unconcern, unreserve. 

There is a way of using this prefix as a substitute for * not', 
that is somewhat embarrassing. When we read, * Surely 
that stream was wnprofaued by slaughters \ we cannot parse 

* was unprof aned * as a verb : there is no such verb. The 

* un ' is used in place of * not ' to give a negative mecming. 
So * unprovided for *, * unaccounted for ', * unrelated to ', are 

* not provided for *, &c. : which is the only way to parse such 
compounds. 

17j3 with verbs — unsay, unpack, unloose, unscrew — has the 
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more special meanmg of reversing the action of the simple 
verb. Brougham said, on one occasion, * you cannot unflog 
a man *. If there were a verb * unprofane ', it would mean 
to undo or remedy a profanation that has already taken 
place. * Un * has something in common with the still more 
powerful prefix (of Latin origin) * dis '. 

Prefixed to classical verbs, it gives rise to many hybrids : 
unarm, unchain, uncoil, uncover, undress, unfix. 

Under, as a preposition of place, shows its meaning plainly 
in * undergrowth *, * underhand *, * undersell *. 

In 'undergo*, 'undertake', 'understand', the sense is 
highly figurative ; the two first may be illustrated by com- 
parison with their Latin counterparts, * subire *, * suscipere '. 

Up is a well-marked preposition or adverb of place, and is 
apparent as such in its compounds, which are chiefly Saxon. 

Wei, well, is used chiefly with participles or participial 
adjectives, and with nouns that contain the force of a verb : 
well-meant, well-bred, well-educated, welfare, well-being, 
well-wisher. It is joined with both native and classical 
roots. 

With in * withstand ', * withdraw ', is Anglo-Saxon, with 
the meaning * against *, * back '. It is confined to a few 
words, and cannot be extended. * With *, signifying com- 
panionship generally, is not used as a prefix, except for the 
compound prepositions * within ', * without *. 

The use of this survey of the properly English or native 
prefixes is to fasten the attention of pupils on the more im- 
portant ; by which means also they will better remember the 
less important. One great art of impressing the mind is to 
give relief ; an even level of details flags upon the attention. 
Moreover, a prefix used in scores, if not hundreds, of words, 
is better worth considering than one that occurs only in two 
or three; and a marked and emphatic meaning is more worthy 
of being dwelt upon than a vague or wavering signification. 
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The Latin Prefioces, 

Of these we bave principally to consider sucli as are nsed 
by ourselves in forming new compounds. In regard to 
words that have descended to us as compounds, we may still 
pay attention to the prefixes (as well as the endings) if they 
give their meaning to the words. Thus * extra * in * ex- 
traneous ', * dis * in * disjunction *, * circum * in * circumvent ', 

* contra * in * contrast *, * super * in * supersede *, * surprise *, 
*8ub* in 'submerge', *sufiBx*, * suspect*, have a distinct 
meaning, apparent in the compound. When a prefix or 
ending has no apparent effect on the signification of a word, 
we may pass it over entirely. Some words containing the 
prefix * in * have scarcely any trace of its presence : as 

* imbecile *, * immediate ', * immense ', * imprint *, * improve ', 

* infancy ', * insolent ', * integrity \ * intense '. Compare * re ' 
in * receive *, * recommend ', * rejoice *, &c. As a rule, how- 
ever, the prefixes continue sensibly to manifest their mean- 
ing along with the root. 

Most of the Latin prefixes, like the Saxon, are the simple 
prepositions, which all signify direction. They, accordingly, 
impart to the action of the verb some special direction — as 
from, to, with, in, out of, between, above, beneath, through, 
beyond, away, beside. There are two that from direction 
have come to express Time — ante and post — * before ' and 

* after '. The literal meanings of all of them have, however, 
in the vast number of names, passed into metaphorical and 
secondary meanings, where we can still trace the operation 
of the original sense; as 'abstract', * perceive', * pretext', 
' secret ', * submit ' * translate ', * derive ', * insinuate '. 

The important meaning of negation or contrariety is re- 
presented, in the Latin group, by the very energetic syllable 
dw, by contrtty tn, non, and to some extent by oh 
(against), re (again, back), and a, a&, ahs (away, from). The 
strong Saxon prefix, mw, is repeated from a Latin source 
{minus), but without the same intensity of meaning : as in 

* mischief ', * mischance *, * misad venture ', * miscreant *. 

The (Hasa of words with the prefix dis is large and increas- 
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ing ; there is not tlie smallest scruple in using it with any 
verb, Saxon or classical, where the meaning may require 
it: disabuse, disallow, disappear, disappoint, disarm, dis- 
avow, disband, disbelieve, disclaim, discolour, disconcert, 
discount, discredit, disembark, disentangle, disenthral, dis- 
establish, disfigure, disgrace, dishonour, disinherit, dislodge, 
disown, displace, displease, disprove, disrupt, dissemble, dis- 
sociate, distrust, disunite, disuse. The action of the verb in 
these cases is emphatically undone or reversed, producing the 
opposite condition, with positive consequences. ' Displease ' 
is more serious than * to fail to please ', * not to please ', it is 
positively * to give pain ' ; * disprove ' rises above * unproven ', 
and means positively to * refute *. In combination with 
nouns and adjectives, too, the sense generally goes beyond 
mere separation or negation ; as in discourtesy, distaste, 
difficulty, disagreeable, disreputable, diffident. 

It is modified to di, in diminish, diverse, divest, divide, 
divorce, divulge, &c. ; to de in defame, defer (put off), defy, 
delay, deluge, deploy, detach; to des in descant, descry, 
despatch. In most cases, the forms ' de ' and * des ' are 
due to the influence of French. 

Contra (against) gives the most literal expression of nega- 
tion ; ' contradict ' is to say the exact opposite of what 
another has said ; * contra-indicate ' (in medical language) is 
to indicate a contrary drug or application. For matters of 
truth and falsehood, for prepositions admitting affirmation 
or denial, the compounds of * contra * are the most usual 
forms of opposition. As regards the state of belief, we say 
* disbelieve ', * disprove * ; as regards mere affirmation we say 
' contradict *, * contro^iert ', * maintain the contrary '. 

The form contra is not very frequent ; * contro ' is seen 
in * controvert * and its derivatives. The greater part of the 
compounds exhibit the French form * counter * : counteract, 
couuterbalance, countermand, counterpart, countersign, 
counter- evidence. 

The useful syllable in is marred by ambiguity; having 
two origins with different significations. * In *, the prepo- 
sition of place, will be treated oi \«A«r. 1\i^ ^^SX^Kt '-Nsx'' -» 
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with which we are concerned here, is the negative particle, 
corresponding to the English * un ', not : inactive, incapable, 
incomparable, inconsolable, incorrect, incredible, indefen- 
sible, indelible, indocile, infallible, infinite, injudicious, in- 
sane ; inaction, inexperience. It changes into * il *, im *, * ir *, 
to suit or to assimilate with the adjoining letter of the root : 
illegal, illicit, illiterate ; immortal, impartial, improvident ; 
irregular, irreligion, irrevocable. In many words of Latin 
origin, the English * un ' is preferred (compare p. 233) : un- 
certain, undue, unextended, unfamiliar, ungracious, unim- 
passioned, unmanageable, unofficial, unparliamentary, Soo, 
Compare the varieties — * inapt ' and * unapt ', * incapable ' 
and * uncapable' (Shak.), * incertitude ' and 'uncertainty*, 
* incivility * and * uncivil ', * inextinguishable * and * unex- 
tinguishable ', * injustice * and * unjust*, * inequality* and 
'unequal*, 'immeasurable* and ' unmeasurable ', 'un- 
measured '. 

Non occurs more frequently in English, than in Latin, or 
even in French, compounds. It is joined to roots of what- 
ever origin: nonage, nonconformist, nonentity, nonjuror, 
nonsuit ; non-appearance, non-compliance, non-fulfilment, 
non-elastic (compare * inelastic *), non-political, non-profes- 
sional (compare ' uTiprofessional *), non-resident, non-Hel- 
lenic. 

The Latin ne, like the Teutonic ' ne ', is rare. The few 
words where it occurs were compounded before leaving 
Latin : nefarious, negative, negligent, negotiate, nescience, 
neutral. 

Oto (by assimilation, oo, of, op) proceeds from the earlier 
meanings of * towards *, * in front of *, to the sense of * op- 
position *. The limited number of compounds where it has 
the signification of ' against * were formed in Latin ; and in 
a considerable proportion of these, the force of the prepo- 
sition is far from distinct, being merged with the meaning 
of the root. The practical value of the prefix is depreciated 
bjr its Dot being used for new <iOT£i^ov..A^. Examples: 
object, obloquy y obstacle, obstinate, o\i«Xxvvc^., Oq?cc>q.^^\ cj^- 
cult, oocur; ofiPend; oppose. 
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' Omit ' and ' ostensible ' show modifications of the prefix. 

For Be in its negative meaning, see below. 

A, ab, abs, ' away from ', trenches upon the meaning of 
negation. It indicates change of position that goes more 
or less in the direction of opposition, a greater or less de- 
parture from the original action or state : avert, a&normal, 
abuse, a&8ent, a2>^aiu. 

* ^c^vance \ advantage ', disguise the prefix. They are 
malformations from French avancer, avantage, from avant 
(= a& -}- ante). 

The syllable re (again, back) plays a great part in the 
composition of words. Sometimes it simply repeats the 
operation, as rebuild, re-admit, re-open, re-animate, read- 
just, restore, renew, revisit, re-enter, re-write; in other 
names, it means Ho go back', by which meaning it ap- 
proaches to negation or opposition ; react;, rebel, refrain, 
reluctance, renounce, repel, reply, resist, retaliate, retire, 
retort, retrace, retreat, revolt. 

This last meaning is still more decidedly shown in the 
compound prefix retro (backwards) : * retroflex ', * retro- 
fract ', * retrograde ', * retrovert ' ; * rear ', * rearguard ', 

* rear-admiral '. 

The form red appears for * re * in a few words, whose roots 
begin with a vowel : redeem, redintegration, redolent, re- 
dound, redundant. 

The prefix * re ' seems at first glance somewhat obscured 
in the shortened or contracted words * rest ' and * remnant '. 
It is hidden under French infiuence in * rally ', * ransom *, 

* render *, and perhaps * rent * (payment, income). 

While ante states simple priority of time, as in * antedate ', 
pre is used for the same purpose more frequently and 
emphatically, and also with other metaphorical extensions : 
pre-Adamite, prehellenic, predispose, predecease, precog- 
nosce, preengage, predetermine, premature, preordain, 
preoccupy, prevision (compare * foresight '), prewam (com- 
pare */orewam *) ; present, pretend; "yr^^i^d^^ ^x^let^ ^t^- 
eminent; prescribe, precept — are a iew ex»acK^^^ ^ ^ -^«s^ 
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expressible combination. In 'preach* and 'provost', the 
disguise is French. 

In the primary sense of place, both prefixes are rare, 
' ante ' being perhaps the oftener used of the two : ante- 
cedent, antechamber, anteroom. 

* Anticipate * spells anfi — before leaving the Latin. 
French infiuence has modified the prfiex in ' ancestor and 

* ancient '. 

Post, * after *, is chiefly nsed for the meaning of time : 
postscript, postdate, postpone, post-diluvian. 

No less valuable than * pre ' is the prefix? (from the Latin 
cum, * with *) com, con, co ; which enters into many words of 
classical origin with a felt meaning, and is often joined to 
words for the first time by ourselves. The circumstance 
that two or more objects accompany one another or go 
together, is exceedingly frequent, and very important. 
To state this shortly, and yet clearly, is one of the first 
requisites of any language that aspires to express the 
order of nature and the relations of human life. Our 
native vocabulary would be found unequal to so great 
a task. Our preposition * with ' in composition means 

* against * ; and there has been hardly any attempt to 
overpower the usage, by forcing the other meaning ; our 
old * mid ' (= with) remains only in midwife. In expressing 
the sympathetic, social, or companionable feelings and 
habits, Saxon is very poor ; * fellow-feeling * goes only a 
very little way. Still worse off are we in attempting to set 
forth all the relations of concurrence among external 
things, as given by the classical compounds — co-exist, co- 
extensive, coincide, coinhere, contemporary, contiguous. 
The persons of the Trinity have to be described as * co- 
equal ' and * co-eternal '. De Quincey uses the phrase 

* co-present to the view '. We have also * co-member- 
ship \ &c. 

Koots beginning with 1 and r usually modify the pre- 
£x into col, cor : — collateral, coWea^M^, Ciollocate, collision ; 
correct, correlate, correspond, coxxo^e. 
In some words the prefix is more ox \e%^ o\i«sva^^, Ok«%^ 
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through French influence : cost, couch, counsel, count (verb 
and title), covenant, cover, curry, custom. 

The pupils should occasionally parse words of this class, 
and give the equivalent of the prefix in some other form — 

* co-exist ', exist together, at the same time and place ; * co- 
inhere ', inhere in the same thing ; * co-eternal ', eternal in 
company ; * collect ', to gather together into one body, to 
bring to the same place ; * co-operate ', work together, in 
harmony, for a common object, lending mutual help. 

In, the preposition of place, appears (through French 
influence) also as en, em, and (by assimilation) as 11, im, 
Ir : * tncage ' and * cwcage ', * iwquire ' and * enquire ', enact, 
endure, envoy ; cwibark, embrace ; incite, indwelling, inroad, 
install ; i72uminate, illusion, illustrate ; imbibe, immure, 
impoverish ; irradiate, irrigate, irruption. Not unfrequently 
the force of the prefix is but faintly felt. (See p. 234.) 

* Ambush ' and * anoint ' contain the prefix greatly modi- 
fied. 

The fuller form Intro is always decided : introduce, intro- 
mission, introspection. 

Inter means * between ', * among ' ; it is used for new com- 
pounds. Jn^crcept, iuterchange, interleave, intermarry, 
international, interrelations. 

The French modification entre influences a few words: 
' enterprise ', * entertain *, and (more remotely) * enter '. 

The meaning opposite to * in, Intro, inter *, is given by 
'ex, e, extra *, * out of, from, without'. Various applications 
are exemplified in the following series: exhale, exhaust, 
exhibit (compare * c^wplay ' ), exalt, extol, expand, extend, 
exhilarate, expect, execute, exonerate (compare * cftsburden ', 

* unburden ' ) ; enormous, excessive, exorbitant (compare 
under * extra ' ) ; emerge. 

* Ex * is reduced to * e ': — egress, eject, elect, elegant, ele- 
vate, emaciate, emerge, erase, evade. By assimilation, * ex ' 
becomes ef : — efface, effect, effort, effusion. There are many 
disguised compounds, the influence \ie\Xi^ -ai^kx:^-^ "^xrso^s^% 
— afraid, amend, astonish, escape, esc^eaAt, ^«e«^^ ^«»^^' 

sample, scarce, scovoh, scourge, standard. 
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None of our words in common use are new formations by 
help of * ex ' : apparent instances are found already com- 
pounded in Low Latin or in French. The only living usage 
is the case where we prefix * ex Ho an official title to denote 
that the person designated has ceased to hold the ofiBce : 
ex-emperor, ex-king, ex-provost, ex-secretary. Compare the 
Latin forms: esc-advocatus, ex-consularis, ex-consul(e), ex- 
quaestor (e). 

Extra is * outside of, beyond ' : extraneous, extraordinary, 
extravagant, extravasate, extra-mural, extra-parochial, extra 
pay, extra work. In the figurative sense of addition or exoess 
compare (under * ex * ) * enormous *, * cajceed *, * exorbitant ' • 
also * preternatural *. In * strange ', and in * stray ' (?), the 
prefix is concealed under the French mask. 

Freter, * besides, beyond, more than ', is used chiefly in 
'pretermit', * preternatural * (compare * extra'), and a 
few designations in technical grammar. 

Ad, * to ', enters into a large number of compounds. By 
assimilation, it takes on various forms. Ada,pt, adore, ad- 
here, adjoin, admire, accent, accept, accord, acquaint, 
acquire, a/fect, affirm, a^fgrandise, aggrieve, allegQ, allow, 
annex, annoy, annul, a^spend, approach, arrest, arrive, assail, 
assert, assimilate, attain, attend. Frequently the 'd' is 
omitted : abase, achieve, agree, ascribe, aspire, astringent, 
avail, avenge, aver, avouch, avow ; in many such instances 
French influence is plainly visible. * Add ' is nearly all 
prefix. 

We cannot undertake to mark off a clear division between 
the Saxon * a ' (on) and the French * a * (ad). Mr. Earle 
says that * in the bulk ' they are * to be identified ', * and 
even in the alterations from the Saxon, this French preposi- 
tion has been influential '. (Phil, of Engl. Tongue, § 606 b, 
p. 566, 2nd edition.) Matzner gives * apeak ' (= a pic), 
* apart ' (= a part), * apace ' (= a pas), * apiece ' (= to the 
share of each), * afront ' (= in front), * agog ' (in a state of 
desire = h go go). 
To those already given may "b^ cA^^^x ^^«vi^ *Ai^>\.^ 
a&ir, amass, amerce, amouDt. 
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AmXA, amb, am, an, ' both, round about *, takes no part in 
new formations. It is found, already joined to a few words : 
am&tdexter, arnMent, ambiguous, ambition, peram2)ulate, 
amputate, ancipital. 

Bl, tls, blnl, * twice, double, two by two *, is radically con- 
nected with * dis, di *. The form * bi ' is used extensively in 
technical compounds : (tangular, bilateral, binomial, bicar- 
bonate, bisulphate, bivalve, bisect, bifurcation, biped, 
bilingual. * Bis ' is rare : &i«cuit, bissextile. * Bini ' is 
seen in 5inary, binocle, binocular, binous — all which also 
may be regarded as technical. 

Semi and deml (Fr.), * half ', are used with a uniform sense 
in many new compounds. 

Clrcum, * around, round about ', is largely employed. It 
is sometimes literal, sometimes figurative, always readily 
understood : cfrcwmference, circumnavigate, circumspect, 
circumstance, circumvent. * Circu * appears in * circuit *. 

De, * down, from, away ', occurs in many compounds : — 
dependf depress, descend, destined; deter, detract, detain, 
deviate. Hence the idea of negation, opposition, removal : 
deform, demoralize, deprecate, depreciate, derange, destroy, 
desuetude, detect, dethrone; there are new technical or 
scientific formations, as — decarbonize, deodorize, deoxydate. 
Often the prefix is more or less intensive, if not entirely in 
abeyance : decadence, deflagrate, demur, deplore, deprive, 
derelict, deserve, desolate, devoid. 

It has been already pointed out (under ' dis * ) that many 
words beginning with * de ' are compounds not of * de ' but 
of * dis '. The transforming influence was French. 

Per means * through, thoroughly, completely* : percolate, 
perforate, permeate, perpetual, persist; perfect, persuade. 
The idea of wrongness or* badness allies itself with the 
following : perfidy, perish, perjure, pervert. 

Technical or scientific compounds are — ^percarburet, per- 
oxide, persulphate, &c. 

In * peradventure ', * perchance * , t\i© ^ON«ni\x\%^«^'«L- 
tion coalesces with the noun. 
There is one case of assimilation — * peXVacv^* . 

16 
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French influence is apparent in * pardon ' ; ^ appurtenance ' 
is a corruption. 

Fro, * forth, forward, before * : produce, profuse, promise, 
protract, provoke; progress, promote, prosecute; protect, 
provide. 

Under French influence, it becomes * por * and * pur ' : — 
jjortend, portrait, portray ; purchase, purloin, purpose, pur- 
sue, purvey. 

The idea of auhstitution appears in * pronoun * ; in official 
titles — proconsul, prodictator, &c., and the * pro-proctor ' of 
the English Universities (compare under * vice ' and * sub *) ; 
and in scientific names — proembryo, prothallus, prothoraz. 

* Proctor * (procurator) and * prompt ' are contractions. 

Pane, * almost ', is employed only twice or thrice. 

Sub, * under *, * from under *, inferiority, substitution : 
very extensively used in new compounds. Subaqueous, sub- 
due, subject, subjoin, submarine, subordinate, subtract: 
«u&-committee, sub-kingdom, sublet ; subacid (moderately, 
slightly acid), subastrmgent ; substitute, sub-dean (compare 
*vice', *pro'), sub-editor, suffice; «ufcsequent (* after*), 
succeed. 

In adaptability to the forms that it compounds with, 
* sub ' rivals ' ad * : «Mccour, au/fer, suggest, aumjuoii, sup- 
press, surreptitious, suspect, sustain. 

Obscure cases are — sojourn, sudden. 

The longer form of the prefix — subter — is represented 
chiefly by * subterfuge *. 

Super gives the opposite meaning, * above ', * over *, excess, 
superiority. It enters into new compounds : superstructure, 
superimpose, superincumbent, superadd, superabound, super- 
fine, superior. 

The form * sur ' is due to French influence : surcharge, 
surface, surfeit, surpass, surplice, surprise, surrender, survey, 
survive. 

The derived form * supra * is used in several new words, 
obie£y technical: 8upracretaceou8,supramundane, suprarenal. 
Ttana, 'across', through.: transiet, \i«kTv^^x^^^, \?t^'ftsaJCxQT^, 
transmit^ transport, tranamorm©, ttansvet^^, \.T«aa^ 
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A few words modify the prefix to * tra * : tradition, tra- 
duce, traverse, travesty. Under French influence are tree- 
pass, traitor, treacherous, treason. 

Ultra, * beyond*, excess, is not in frequent use : ultraism, 
ultramarine, ultramontaue, ultra-seutimental. It is not 
firmly distinguished from * trans * in * ultramarine * and 
' ultramontane * ; but * trans ' could not take its place in such 
instances as * ultra-liberal \ 

* Outrage * is a French modification. 

The Latin adverbs bene, well, male, ill, appear in a few 
compounds, and are occasionally used in fresh instances ; 

* Mal-admiuistration * is a companion to * mis-government '. 

* mal-practice ', * mal -content ', are thought to give ener- 
getic meanings. Other examples of ' male * : malediction, 
malefactor, malevolent; maladjustment, malarrangement, 
malformation, malversation. * Bene ' is less common : 
benediction, benefactor, benefice, beneficial, benefit. 

Vice for substitution, is adapted to the common situation 
where one person or thing has to take the place of another ; 
vicar, vice-admiral, vice-chairman, vice-consul, vicegerent, 
vice-president, vice-regal, viceroy, viscount. Compare 
(under * pro *) the official title * proconsul *, &c. 

Se, Bed, in * secede ', * sedition', * segregate ', ' separate *, 
condenses a circumstance of not unfrequent occurrence. The 
number of words is not great; but they are very often 
wanted. Farther examples : seclude, secret, seduce, select, 
sever. Sine occurs in * sinecure '• 

The Oreek Prefixes. 

For oiur purpose, it would be unprofitable to marshal 
these in the detail accorded to the Latin prefixes. Very 
few of them have a living application to form new com- 
pounds. Not only have the most of our Greek compounds 
been formed before reaching us ; but the greater part of que 
Greek vocabulary, which is not verj eix\ieiiw^^xEk».'^Ni^^<^- 
cribed aa learned or technical. It ViW. Ao^ «vxfitf2isso5^% «eas».>*v^ 
eoaSne our attention to a lew oi 0[i© moT% ««k\i«^ ^-ts&^R^^ 
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Antl, ' against ', has come down to us as part of a few 
words, and it is freely used by us for new compounds. It 
enables us to express in short compass a frequent and im- 
portant meaning. Antidotef antiseptic, antibigotry, anti- 
dogmatic, anti> Sabbatarian. 

Arch, ' ruling ', * chief ', expresses in an emphatic conden- 
sation the meaning of eminence or superiority, whether good 
or bad. In the new compounds the bad sense is almost ex- 
clusively preponderant. Arch&ngelf archbishop, archdeacon ; 
arcfe-conspirator, arch-enemy, arch-fiend, arch-traitor. 

Auto, * self ', occurs in a few common words — authentic, 
autobiography, autocrat, autograph, autonomy. But gene- 
rally it is passed over in favour of then ative * self ' : self- 
abasement, self-command, self-educated, self-seeking, and 
many others. 

Dla, * through ', is found in a large number of compounds, 
chiefly technical: diabolic, diadem, diagnosis, diagonal, 
diagram, diamagnetic, diastole, diathermal, diatonic. 

Dys, * evil ' or badness, and eu, * well *, goodness, occur in a 
few examples : dysentery, dyspeptic ; eulogy, eupeptic, 
euphony. 

Hyper, * above ', over, beyond, excess, and hypo, * under ', 
beneath, inferiority or deficiency, are employed in several 
compounds in common use, but chiefly in technical names. 
Hyperbole, hy|3ercritic, hypertrophy ; hypochondria, hypo- 
crisy, hypothesis, hypochlorous, hypopliosphorous, hypo- 
sulphurous (acid). Compare under Lat. prefix * sub *. 

Mon, mono, * alone ', enters into many compounds. Mon- 
arch, monocotyledon, monogram, monologue, monomania, 
monopoly, monothalamous, monotone. Hence also * monas- 
tery', *monk*. 

Pan, * panto *, means * all ', * everything '. Panacea, pan- 
demonium, panegyric, panhellenic, panoply, panorama ; 
pantoTnime, 

Para, * beside ', perl, * around *, * about *, and poly, • many *, 
occur in a good many com^pouiidB, ■nio^^iX.'^ \.^OMiaRs\. Tha 
Jsst, ' poly ', is the most comraoTi. 
Ptendo, * false % spurious, decepUve *. i^^ea^a^^m. ^^xA^ 
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morphous, pseudo-apostle, pseudo-martyr, pseudo-philo- 
sopher. New compounds are freely permitted. 

Syn, * with *, together : «ywagogue, synclinal, synod, 
synonym, syntax. There are various modifications : system, 
«ystole, systyle; «^Zlable, syllogism; symbol, symmetry, 
sympathy, symphony. This contributes towards expressing 
the important meaning described under the Latin prefix 

* con*. 

SUFFIXES OE ENDINGS. 

Of these, we have an extensive assortment both native, 
and borrowed. Many of them express meanings that are 
also given by prefixes: as, for example, the Saxon suffix 
of negation — * less *, fearless. Compare * tinmerciful * with 

* merciless ', * «M&globular ' with * roundtsA *, * encrust ' with 

* harden \ 

The Saxon Suffixes. 

It is not intended to give here an exhaustive enumeration 
of the native suffixes. Our purpose will be sufficiently served 
if we attend mainly to such as still exercise an active in- 
fluence, and in a less degree to such as may present any 
noteworthy peculiarity. Many endings whose meaning is 
obscurely felt or sufficiently obvious will thus be passed 
over unnoticed. The order adopted is as nearly alphabetical 
as is convenient. 

Ard, art, heart, (O. E. heard, hard ; O. Fr. ard), originally 
indicated possession of the root meaning in a high degree ; 
but this intensive signification has generally been more or 
less softened or obscured. The influence of French is marked 
upon nearly every compound ; many of them, indeed, are 
French formations. Occasionally a bad sense attaches to 
the compound. 

From nouns — huzzard, coward, haggard, slu^^^x^^ ^"a»%- 

gard ; from verbs — braggart, drunkard., \Bk^^«t^, TiK.^'^jst^ 

pollard, petard, poniard, standard \ iiom «A\fte.Mvq«er— 5^^- 

lard, sweetheart, wizard. National axkd ^et^ow^ -DSfioves* 
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Savoyard, Spaniard ; Leonard, Hichard. ' Gizzard ' (Fr. 
g^sier) is an assimilated form ; and so, perhaps, are one or 
two others. 

Craft was added to a few nouns to express strength, ski]!, 
art, and hence also the province where the quality -was dis- 
played : hookcraft, leechcraft, priestcraft, witchcraft, woodr 
craft. In some of the words, as * priestcraft ', * witchcraft', 
the doings of priests, witches, &c., brought discredit on 
the suffix. 

Dom sets out with the meaning of dignity, power, autho- 
rity, jurisdiction ; and hence expresses significantly a state or 
condition, and a collective whole. It unites very extensively 
with nouns : kingcfoni, dukedom, earldom, heathendom, mar- 
tyrdom, serfdom, thraldom ; beadledom, boredom, puzzle- 
dom, Saxondom, &c. * Wisdom ' and ' freedom ' are from 
adjectives. 

Ed or d is the well-known ending of the perfect participle 
of weak verbs : plante(2, provee2. It can still be discerned 
in a few nouns, as — blood, flood, deed, seed ; and in a few 
adjectives, as — cold, dead, naked. Often the participle is 
used as an adjective : * loved friends *, * long looked-for day *, 
* the conquered territory', * pent-up energy '. 

Perhaps the most interesting case is where * ed ' is added 
to a noun to form an adjective with the meaning of posses- 
sion. This formation has been strongly objected to ; more 
particularly in the person of the word * talented*. No 
doubt we are unable to draw a decisive boundary line be- 
tween this adjective and the participial adjective. Antlered, 
bearded, diseased, feathered, flowered, rooted (traditions), 
striped (waistcoats), whiskered (Pandoors), and such like, 
may possibly be claimed as participles. Yet, after the most 
liberal allowance, we should have difficulty in not recog- 
nising that many of the following examples are in the same 
predicament as ' talented ' ; formed from nouns, they express 
a participial meaning — ' endowed and furnished with, pos- 
sessing* : bigoted, cadenced wisdom ^Ei."W. Goose's Poems), 
capitalled farmers, certificated teac\ieTa,\i\a.^^^ coxn, ^«:^s\&^ 
£e2d3 (George Eliot), daisied turi l^A.^to\xxi«ti^^^'Mv^^^^«^. 
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experienced, gifted, landed property (estates, Ac.), leisured 
persons, moneyed, mnrrained cattle (Shelley), nectared sweets 
(Symonds), patterned, sainted (compsure * saintly *), salaried 
members, skilled, spirited, storied urn (Gray), tolled roads, 
unexampled, unfriended (Goldsmith), unidea-ed, wooded *. 
There seems to be a decided tendency to accept this for- 
mation in practice. Compare also, under t (p. 269), *cor- 
nute ', &C. (See also Latham's Johnson's Dictionary, under 

* gifted '.) 

When an adjective is linked to the noun, the noun takes on 

* ed * with the utmost readiness. * Hundred-handed *, * long- 
legged ', * middle-aged ', * old-fashioned ', * thick-headed ', 
and similar cases, occur with extraordinary frequency. 

Another form of * d * is th, t. We need not concern our- 
selves with concrete derivatives, like * dart, earth, heath, 
knight * ; nor delay over the adjective use of the participle 
in the form * t\ ^ a snapt ring \ The main importance 
attaches to the abstract nouns, which are formed partly 
from verbs, partly from adjectives. Birth, death, growth, 
mirth, nfth, spilth, stealth, tilth, draught, drought, flight, 
gift, might, sight, thought, weight. Breadth, dearth, 
depth, height (formerly also * heighth *, in Milton * highth *), 
length, truth, warmth, wealth, width. 

En, n, is the ending of the perfect participle of the strong 
verbs. This participle also is used as an adjective : * a 
beaten army *, * hroJcen vows * ; * open, drunken, own ', and 
one or two other regular adjectives were originally parti- 
ciples. Here again we may pass over a number of nouns, 
mostly concrete, formed in this ending, but very seldom 
with a felt meaning. 

By means of * en ', adjectives are freely formed, for the 
most part, from nouns of material . aspen, beechen, birchen, 
brazen, cedam, flaxen, golden, hempen, leaden, oaken, 
silken, twiggen, wheaten, wooden. Compare with these 
adjectives the substitution of the bare noun — * silk dress ' \ 
and also the forms in * y ' (when t\ie7 ^:ns^^— \st.'a»s^ ^ ^i^s::^ -» 
woody, ^ 

Er-n appears in ' eastern, nortkexri) %o\i>i^ifi«^'» ^<&^««^ 
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And along with ' em ' may be mentioned er-ly : easterly, Ac. 

In causative ^^erbs, en is an important suffix to adjectiTei, 
and occasionally to nouns. Chasten, deepen, broaden, 
fatten, gladden, shorten, sicken, slacken, sweeten, wideSi 
Hasten, heighten, lengthen, strengthen. 

Of the adjectives, nouns, and verbs, forming in 1, el, ]% 
we notice only the verbs. These have a diminutive and 
frequentative sense : dibble, drizzle, dwindle, fribble, friz^ 
giggle, sprinkle ; which easily passes over to depreciation : 
babble, cackle, dabble, dangle, wrangle. (Compare *r*, 
* er ', immediately following.) 

Of words ending in r, er, we again pass over those when 
the suffix is no longer more than a dead termination; a 
very few adjectives, a few frequentative or intensive verbs, 
a considerable list of nouns. The living interest attaches 
mainly to names of personal agents derived from verbs: 
baker, builder, driver, fisher, leader, lover, player, speaker. 
A smaller, but increasing, number come from nouns : for- 
ester, glover, hatter, hedger, miller, outfitter, waggoner. 
"We cannot in every case assert decisively whether the root 
18 verb or noun : ditcher, gardener. There are also many 
names of things (some of which are used also for persons), 
both from verbs and from nouns : bruiser, chopper, cleaver, 
cooler, cracker, cutter, grinder, layer, (twelve)-pounder, 
refresher, slaver, steamer, streamer, sucker, weeper. This 
is one of our most active endings, attaching itself to classical 
as well as to native roots. 

Naturally the Saxon er gets confused with another * er * 

or * ier * from classical sources. Hence — brazier, clothier, 

collier, glazier, sawyer. We find also — liar, beggar, sailor 

(O. E. sailtr), &c. But the most noticeable cases are noims 

that appear to be formed by adding * er * to verbs or to other 

nouns: archer, barber, cellarer, draper, falconer, mariner, 

officer, palmer, prisoner, treasurer. Yet these, and many 

others, are really from a Latin termination, -ariuSy -efiits, 

modi&ed into French, -aire^ i&r* Pet\xa^^ tVi^ ioTrcYa.tion of 

names of personal agents from, noiitva m ^ er* xecfev^'ei^ «dl 

impulse from the similarity of 8\ic\i e^toai^^'a* 
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£r and est, tlie comparative and superlative suffixes, are 
explained under the Inflection of Adjectives. With these 
is to be classed the double superlative ending ' -most ' (O. £• 
tnest) in — ^hindmost, lowermost, utmost, westmost, &q. 

Fold is used freely to form adjectives of number : three- 
fold, sevenfold, sixtyfold, manifold. These are useful in 
carrying on the multiplicative series — single, double, triple 
(treble), &c. 

Fill is of great account as an adjective suffix, joined to 
nouns native and classical alike : artful, baleful, careful, 
dutiful, fruitful, manful, powerful, reproachful, sinful, 
thankful, useful, wasteful, woeful. We can seldom be 
sure that it unites with a verb : forgetful, wakeful, (per- 
haps) fretful. 

* Ful * is also joined to nouns to form other nouns express- 
ing a measure or quantity : bellyful, capful, handful, 
houseful, kettleful, toothful. 

Hood, head, passes through the meanings of person, char- 
acter, office, condition, state. It forms abstract nouns, 
which not unfrequently take a collective sense : brother- 
hoodf childhood, knighthood, manhood, neighbourhood, 
priesthood, widowhood, womanhood ; godhead, maidenhead 
(as well as * maidenhood *). These are from nouns ; the 
adjective roots are few — falsehood, hardihood, likelihood. 

* Livelihood ' should mean * liveliness'. It is, however, 
an assimilation of * liflode ' (Saxon * lifladu *, = course or 
leading of life), * means of living, maintenance *. 

In the older stages of the language this suffix was in 
much more extensive employment. A few examples may 
be quoted : * prentishode ' (apprentice«/i?/^), * efenh^d ' (even- 
ness, equality)^ * lowlihood * (lowliness), * goodleyhede ', 
'bountihed' (bounty, bountiful ness, bounteousness), * drery- 
hedd *, ' humblehede ' (humil%), * yonghede ' (youth). 

The corresponding form in German, 'heit, is most abun- 
dantly used. 

Isli, sli, ch, signifies in general '\ie\oi\^Tv%\.oo't«^V*si?cMCKis' 

insr to ' the idea of the root, ' reaeniblaiicft' ^a^?tet *eaa ^b»»»s^ 

of). Apish, babyish, bookish, chxixAia^, io^^Sa^. xasst^s^^^ 
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roguish, swinisli — are from nouns. So also national naaui 
(adjective): English, Babylonish, FrencA, Scottish and 
ScotcA, Swedish ; a form used much more freely by the 
Germans. Joined with adjectives, *ish' indicates appioaA 
to the quality expressed by the root, the root quality ina 
weak or inferior degree: brownish, greenish, longidi, 
oldish, reddish, sweetish. Compare the more techmeii 
prefix * sub ' — *8uh&iiid *, &c. 

The sense of diminution or inferiority also runs throa^ I 
' ock, (i)kin, ing, ling ', which may be treated all together. 

Ode is used mainly as diminutive: bullock, batto<^ 
hillock, paddock, ruddock; and in some proper nameB: 
* Pollock* (Paul), 'Simcox' (Simon), • Wilcock, Wfloax', 
(William), &c. In some words the * ock ' ending is probaUy 
an assimilation. 

Scotch presents some varieties ; as in lassocfc, lasstielk, 
lassicA;i>, wif uA:i>, mann/7ci>. The le in these last exampki 
may be the separate ending ' y ', * ie *, superadded to mak« 
a stronger double diminutive — Billy, Tommy ; lassie, wifie, 
doggie, &c. 

Kin appears in some words : bumpkin, buskin, daughter 
kin (Carlyle's Translation of Musaeus's Dumb Love), lad- 
kin, lambkin, &c. 

Ing is found in a small number of instances, chiefly in 
names of persons, animals, and coins. "Lording (which had 
not originally the diminutive signification), hilding, nithing; 
gelding, herring, whiting ; farthing, shilling. * Pending* 
was a prior form of * penny '. 

This * -ing' was the formative of the Saxon patronymic: 
as * Alfred -SUthelwulfing ', Alfred the son of ^thelwulf; 
•^thelwulf wees Ecgbryhting *, JEthelwulf was son of 
Ecgbryht. (Earle, Phil, of Engl. Tongue, p. 299.) 

Here may be placed * Jiitheling ' and * King ' (cyning). 

jAng is the previous form with * 1 * prefixed. It is a greater 

favourite than * ing '. Joined to various parts of speech, 

ohiefiy nouns and verbs, it namea lot t\iek ■oYo^'t -^^tt i^ersons 

aad animals, rarely oondescendiw^tolo^eT'm^vqVevxi^^. ''S?q» 

gense of 'diminution' easily parsed onqx \.o e^^^T^^v^^^^ 
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and contempt (as sometimes was the case with ' ing ' ) ; 
still, in the names of animals especially, the suffix often in- 
dicates merely * youth * or * small size '. The following are 
examples of * ling * in combination with various roots : 
duckling, gosling, lordling, nestling, oakling, sapling, 
seedling, stripling, twinling, yearling ; darling, firstling, 
weakling, youngling ; changeling, fosterling, foundling, 
hireling, nursling, suckling, yeanling; underling (compare 
O. E. * overling ' = ruler, master). 

Ing, anciently nng, the native termination for verbal ab- 
stract nouns, is an ending of far greater consequence. 
Though marred by collision with so many other * ing * end- 
ings, it is nevertheless used most widely. It joins with the 
utmost freedom to classical as well as to native verbs. 
Beginning, binding, blessing, building, clothing, dying, 
ending, fighting, giving, shipping, wandering; acting, 
carrying, charging, diminishing, glorying, performing, 
praying, prophesying, refreshing, reviving. 

This suffix is found in many common nouns, and not un- 
frequently with collective meaning, as * shipping ' ; but such 
cases are to be regarded as secondary applications. 

Ung also turns up once more, this time as an adverbial 
termination, with a second form * long '. The roots are 
adjectives and nouns : darkling, flatling ; headlong, 
sidelong. The examples were at one time more numerous 
— backling, noseling, &c. And they still flourish in Scotch 
and in German. 

Less is an exceedingly useful suffix for the negative or 
privative signification. It forms adjectives, mostly from 
nouns, which are native or classical indiscriminately : beard- 
less, bootless, endless, eyeless, fearless, headless, lifeless, 
homeless, pithless; artless, defenceless, flameless, measure- 
less, noiseless, pitiless, powerless, senseless, useless. The 
suffix is freely applicable in similar new formations. The 
compounds with verbs are few: exhaustless, quenftliU®^^ 
reckless, relentless, resistless, and "^xoVi^WV^ <i.w«!iSiss^^ 
corruptleas, moveless, viewless. 1\iese ^o>i\^'^ c^rscc'^fsxs^ 
with the equivalent meanings in in©33cka»aX.\b\e, ivu^ss^^^'^ ' 
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able, unrelenting, irresistiife, incorruptiW^ imjnovahkf m- 
vistb/tf. Such iustanoes as — careless, contentless, excusdeH; 
harmless, helpless, hopeless, repulseless, — are donbtfol: 
* repulse ', for example, is both verb and noun, and thougl 
we may think that here it is probably the verb, we oaimofc 
be quite sure. 

Ly is a modification of * like '. Both are adjective snffixei, 
added chiefly to nouns and adjectives. ' Ly ' is very mock 
more common than * like ' ; and though in most cases they 
have the same force, they sometimes take slightly diffsrent 
shades of meaning when joined to the same root. The 
general sense conveyed by the suffix is likeness, confoimity, 
congruity, belonging to : childlike, gentlemanlike and 
gentlemanly, godlike (compare * godly ' ), ladylike, lordlike 
(compare * lordly * ), cowardly, fatherly, fleshly, friendly, 
heavenly, kingly and kinglike, lovely, motherly, rascally, 
worldly. The distributives — daily, nightly, weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, yearly, &c., may be originally adverbs, 
now used also as adjectives. * Ly \ added to an adjeotiye, 
means approach to the idea expressed by the root, the idea in 
weakness, inferiority, dilution (compare * ish ' ), or as an 
inclination or tendency : cleanly, deadly, elderly, goodly, 
lonely, lowly, only, sickly, weakly. The word * likely' 
itself is a curious case. We have also *inly', 'overly* 
which were accompanied in Saxon by * uply ', * ontly ', 
&o. 

I^, the ordinary suffix for deriving adverbs of manner Of 
quality from adjectives, needs little illustration. The 
examples are numberless : fairly, carefully, wickedly, 
worthlessly. The process is extended to participles: 
boastingly, deprecatingly, disapprovingly, exultingly, invit- 
ingly, provokingly; admittedly, avowedly, confessedly, con- 
fusedly, dejectedly. Such adverbial conversion of the 
participle is a powerful means of condensation. (See pp. 
132, 135.) 

The activity of this * ly * bindeTa m ^otxv^ da^^r^^ tb« de- 
relopment oi the adjective ending '\7\ eis^^cv«;x\7j >Os\fe \Qt. 
mation from adjectives. To com^ena^.^ iox v:t>aa, ^^tm. 
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adverbs in *ly' are used with the force of adjectives — 
weekly, nightly, &c. But adjectives in * ly * are not to be 
used as adverbs ; an error that writers sometimes inad- 
vertently fall into. 

The two uses of *ly' render some words ambiguous. 
Thus, * earthly ', * heavenly *, may mean — like the earth, 

* grovelling *, like heaven, * a heavenly scene ' — or they may 
mean place of residence, * earthly parents ', * heavenly 
father '. In * daily ', * weekly ', the * ly ' adds no meaning to 
the noun : * daily bread * might be * day bread '. In the 
Lord's prayer, we might have — * Give us this day the day's 
bread, the bread of the day ' : * daily ' in ordinary use is 

* day by day *, * each or every day *. 

The adverbial ending meal (originally ' -mealum ', a da* 
tive) is now represented by the almost solitary * piecemeal '. 

Older writers have * flockmel *, *limbmeal * (Shak. Cymb.), 
' stoundemele ' (from hour to hour, moment by moment ; 
Germ. Stunde, * hour *). 

Ness is one of our most prolific suffixes. It is used almost 
exclusively to form abstract nouns from adjectives. It 
joins on to adjectives of whatever origin, native or classical, 
with the utmost readiness, expressing usually a state or 
condition : brightness, fatness, friendliness, goodness, hard- 
ness, illness, readiness, usefulness, sinlessness, suitableness, 
troublesomeness, unreservedness, voluptuousness. Some- 
times * ness * interchanges with some classical suffix : com- 
pare such instances as * eSeminateneaa * and * effeminacy '. 
' Nothingness ' is a bold irregularity. * Wilderness ' is con- 
crete in meaning. 

Ow, a termination chiefly (in the first instance) of nouns 
and adjectives, has been developed from various old endings : 
u (v), wa or (e)we (ve), (i)g, or h. Meadow (meadu), 
shadow (scad«), fallow (fealw, ieaXwe — Lat. fulvws), callow, 
narrow, shallow (adj.), yellow, mallow (malu, Lat. malva), 
sparrow, swallow; bellows (bealg), borrow, farrow (tewtKV 
follow, hallow, hollow, marrow, saWo'TT ^wiTi^^ nr^cth-* 
'Sinew' and * borough ' might ha^e "been. ex^ecX.^^^ \i8i«» 
ow', 'Widow', 'window', and somo o^eT%> «^«^ xs^ssc^^ 
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assimilated forms. The suffix ' ow * is no long^er of ptBO- 
tical importance with a view to new formations. 

Bed, reckoning, numbering, design, condition or stste, 
(compare Germ. Bath, * counsel'), is now unimportant. R 
occurs in the two words * hatred *, * kindred ' (= * Idnskip't 
thence collectively = * kin *). Perhaps * hundred ' might be 
added, with the explanation of * ten-reckoning * (10 X 10). 
In the older language there existed a few more : ' sibrede* 
(relations^!/?, affin%), * frendrede * (friendsAip), * manrede* 1 
(vassalage) neyeburredde ' (neighbour/ioorf). 

Blc, * power, dominion, jurisdiction', has also had its 
boundaries seriously contracted. It now remains only in 

* bishopric *. 

Ship, ' shape, form, manner *, is one of the vigorous suf- 
fixes. It is most frequently connected with nouns, especially 
class names of persons, to indicate * quality or condition, 
occupation or office, rank or dignity' : apprenticeship, 
authorship, chieftainship, consulship, editorship, fellowship, 
friendship, generalship, lordship, ownership, professorship, 
workmanship. * Worship ' is * worthship ' ; * courtship' 
may be from the verb (* the act of courting *). * Hardship', 

* drunkschipe ' (Gower), are from adjectives. 

* Land8ca;jc ' (earlier * landskip ') is a well preserved form 
of the suffix, with an older meaning. According to IMEr. 
Karle, we got it from the Dutch artists, * Landschap *. 

The form * -schaft' is most extensively used in German: 

* geselhcha/t ', * companions/itp ' (society). 

Some occurs frequently as an adjective ending. It is 
joined to various parts of speech, adding to the root the 
meaning of * likeness, inclination, suitableness '. With ad- 
jectives : blithesome, darksome, gladsome, lonesome, weari- 
some, wholesome ; with nouns : delightsome, handsome, 
heartsome ; with verbs : irksome, meddlesome, winsome, 
noisome (O. Fr. noisir = nuire), buxom, (bugan, to bend ; 
slightly diguised). Many others, though probably from 
verbs, mny possibly come irom -noxms \ ^«axx»&q;\xi^^ labour- 
fiome, quarrelsome, toilsome, troxxXAeaoTXi^. 
Bt0r, the fem. suffix, is ^oxxsa^ ^»^^« ^^ ^k«!^.^« ^ 
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Nouns. In modem usage, ' spinster ' alone is a purely 
feminine compound. The others, for the most part, if not 
in every instance, were originally feminine, corresponding 
to masculines in * er(e) * ; they are now either masculine or 
common : bandster (dialectic), deemster, dryster, gamester, 
huckster, maltster, punster, rhymester, songster, tapster. 
In some instances there is a depreciatory or contemptuous 
force, which has attached to the suffix from some of the vile 
roots that it has allied itself with. Often * ster ' seems to 
be little more than a variety of * er ' denoting the agent. 

Ward conveys the meaning of motion in some direction, 
usually * in the direction of ' something. It is joined chiefly 
to adverbs, and to nouns that are mere remnants of adverbial 
phrases. It thus helps to make new adverbs ; and also 
adjectives, some of which are but converted adverbs. In 
many of the adverbs, there is a second form * wards ', which 
may appear in the preposition * toward^ towards ' ; the 
additional adverbial « is a genitive ending : backward(s), 
downward(s), eastward(8), outward(8), toward(s), upward(8), 
wayward. Not uufrequently the preposition opened up, 
like a rhizopod, to take in the governed word : *to me ward\ 
* to God ward*, ' from Bordeaux ward ', * to us ward\ to the 
windward *. Compare Lat. * ad Oceanum veraaa * (to Ocean- 
ward). Hence such decayed adverbial expressions as — 
church ward(s}, heavenward, homeward(s), landward, lee- 
ward, seaward(s), skyward. 

Wise, ways, * manner, mode, way *, coalesces with adjec- 
tives or nouns to make ajverbs : likewise, nowise or noways, 
otherwise ; lengthwise or lengthways, sideways or sidewise. 

The Saxon adjective * rihtzi^' is transformed to 'righteous*, 
under the assimilating influence of the classical ending. Dr. 
Morris gives also * hoUteroua (0. E. hostwys) '. 

T, sometimes ey, has for its chief function the converting 
of nouns, especially material and abstract, into adjectives. 
It is used most liberally with both native and classical roots : 
bloody, boggy, bony, dusty, finny, laiWy, inaviX"^* Taa^5s:^% 
snowy, speedy, spicy ; clayej/, pursey ^.^xoxsv *" ^\«^^* *• ^^" 
tinguiab 'pursy'), skyey; balmy, iovOAjy, «lvwwj% \xvxi5«^> 
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juicy, papery, savoury. Formations from verbs msy bi 
quoted with more or less probability : bandy (leg^), Uowy, 
cranky, doughty, drowsy, shaky, showy, sweepy, wavy, 
wieldy : some of these, as * showy *, * wavy ', may be from 
nouns. 

It may be noted thafc this termination represents mon 
than one older form. Most of the instances are from a 
prior igyfg: 'guilty' (gyltt//), 'misty' (mistt», * moody' 
(mbdieg)y * fenny ' {iGaneg, -ig). A few stand for iJit (which 
still flourishes in German) : hairy, stony, thorny, &c. Of 
course, new examples are without reference to these oldff 
fprms. 

The Classical Suffixes, 

The Classical suffixes in English are exceedingly numeroni. 
Some of them have come down to us from Greek and listm 
with little or no modification ; others, in passing tbron§^ 
French, have been changed to such a degree that we have 
difficulty in recognising them ; and a few have quite dropped 
away. In many cases the French form has been pamed 
over in favour of the older Latin form. It will be enough 
for us to notice such as are still active in new formations, 
and such as at any rate impart a decided meaning to the 
root ; we may also now and again touch on other notable 
instances. But we desire to encroach as little as possible on 
Latin Etymology. 

Ade is mostly collective, sometimes abstract, while a few 
words have both meanings : balustrade, barricade, blockade, 
cannonade, cascade, cavalcade, colonnade, fusilade, lemon- 
ade, orangeade, parade, promenade, salad, serenade, tirade. 

Ag^e is a very important suffix, joining with both native 
and classical roots. It forms nouns, abstract, collective, 
common. There are verbal abstracts — cartage, coinage, 
marriage, passage, tillage ; and abstracts from nouns, ex- 
pressing quality, condition, or rank — baronetage, bondage, 
courage, peerage, vassalage. The collective TO.eaning is 
perhaps the most common — assem\Aa^e,\i^^%^%^,<iwx:ti».%^ 
cellarage, cordage, foliage, bexbag^, \xxs^^^^. ^xaaa.^- 
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with whicli may be classed a few that name cost, charge, and 
price — brokerage, keelage, mileage, porterage, postage, 
&c. Som.e of these remind us of the verbal abstract mean- 
ing. The common nouns are not numerous : cottage, her- 
mitage, vicarage, village, &c. 

Al is one of the most prolific suffixes. It is found in ad- 
jectives and in nouns. In adjectives it represents various 
Liatin suffixes, usually alia ; and it is freely added to nouns 
to form new adjectives. It simply furnishes the noun with 
an adjective form. (Pp. 93, 274.) Annual (cp. * yearly *), 
capital, celestial (cp. * heavenly ' ), criminal, equal, fatal 
(cp. * deadly'), general, imperial, literal, mortal, natural, " 
official, pictorial, potential, prodigal, real, royal, spiritual, 
supernal, vernal. New formations: antipodal, agricultural, 
architectural, conventual, musical, papal, postal, additional, 
educational, exceptional, intentional, professional, sensa- 
tional, traditional (cp. * traditionary'), departmental, govern- 
mental, monumental (cp. * documentarz/ * ). 

Many such adjectives are used as nouns, and sometimes 
the adjective meaning has even been lost : capital, cardinal, 
criminal, festival, general, hospital, journal, material, 
official, ritual. 

The formation of abstract nouns from verbs by * al ' is a 
brisk process: acquittal, approval, arrival, committal, 
(cp. * commitment ', * commisston * ), denial, derival (cp. 

* derivation *), dismissal (cp. * dismiss/on '), disposal (cp. * dis- 

* position ' ), requital, reversal (cp. * reversion * ), revisal (cp. 

* revision * ), revival, survival, upheaval, withdrawal. ; 

The suffix *al' attaches itself willingly to adjectives in 

* -ic * : angelical, biblical, biographical, comical, farcical, 
historical, lackadaisical, monarchical, whimsical. In some 
cases the adjective stripped of * al ' is not in use. 

An, aln, ane, ean, Ian, are for the most part adjective end- 
ings ; the last is the most common. 

An, aln form adjectives, and also nouns (some of "^loasJa. «ERk 

converted adjectives) ; artizan, dean, \i\m\«n., ^«w^vs\> ^"^- 

lican, veteran, Tuscan, Elizabethan; oa-i^\»«AXi wa^ ^^Si^^»as^' 
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certain, cbaplain, fountain, villain, Britain, Spain. Ine i^ 
pears in humane, mundane, ultramontane, &c. 

Both ean and Ian make adjectives with the vag^e sense of j 
• relating to * the root meaning ; they occur in adjectini 
names of nations, parties, sects, &o. European, Fytiii- 
gorean, cerulean, adamantean ; Arabian, Pergian, Christian, 
Baconian, Georgian, Tennysonian, diluvian, pretorian. 'In' 
is very frequent, not only in adjectives but also in daa 
names expressing occupation, rank, &c. : historian, librarifln, 
magician, musician, physician, tragedian '. 

The Greek arch, ardiy, are found in a few words denotiag 
government or rule. (Cp. the prefix * arch '.) Hierazoh-y, 
monarch-y, oligarch -y. * Squirearchy * is new. 

The same meaning is given by cracy. On the model of 
the Greek 'aristocracy, ochlocracy, &c.*, we have formed 
•bureaucracy*, * mobocracy* (>vith insertion of * o '), &c 

Ary is in frequent use as a suffix in adjectives and in 
nouns. Many of the nouns are converted adjectives. The 
meaning is * belonging to ' ; and the nouns denote persons 
or places occupied with or sharing in what the root ex* 
presses. The adjectives are nearly all from noun roots, end 
many of them are new : hereditary, imaginary, mercenary, 
military, pecuniary, salutary, temporary, tributary, tumnl* 
tuary, voluntary; customary, reactionary (cf. *al* — 'trtdi* 
tionaZ *), revolutionary, sanitary, complimentfury (of. * al '— 
'monumental*), fragmentary, parliamentary, rudimentary, 
&c. &c. ; seldom from other adjectives or from verbs : neces- 
sary, primary, secondary, solitary ; sedentary. Nouns come 
chiefly from other nouns, also from adjectives and verbs: 
aviary, boundary, dictionary, dignitary, functionary, gran- 
ary, lectionary, missionary, penitentiary, reliquary, salary, 
sectary, vocabulary ; sanctuary, secretary ; commissary, de* 
positary (cp. 'depositor/'), dispensary, notary, votary. 

Although some Latin adjectives in aria appear in English 
with * ary*, many take the shorter ending ' ar ' : * angular, 
polar, popular, regular, smi\\a.T, ei\Ti^vi\a.T, ^^stxaiaMl&r^ vul- 
var. The sense is vague — * Te\?A.m^\.o' . 

A large class oi verba in aXft aie ioxm^ ttonx ASaa ^o.^ 
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of the Latin verb of the first conjugation, or on a similar 
plan by appending * ate ' to a root (noun or adj.) with the 
desired meaning : captivate, create, devastate, emasculate, 
enervate, expatriate, indurate, migrate, navigate, permeate, 
renovate. For adjectives and nouns in * ate *, see p. 269. 

A smaller number in -It-ate, (from, and in imitation of, 
the Latin frequentatives in -itare) mostly give a causative 
sense, while the idea of repetition is often weak or absent. 
Agitate, palpitate, hesitate, debilitate (cp. * weaken * ), facili- 
tate, necessitate, nobilitate (cp. * ennoble ' ), rehabilitate '. 

Ble, able, ibie, is an adjective suffix, attached for the most 
part to verbs. The union of it with nouns is owing in great 
measure to French influence. The Latin adjectives in * bilis ' 
were sometimes active, sometimes passive, occasionally both. 
In the multitudinous English compounds, the passive sense is 
the prevailing one ; and this should be remembered in making 
new examples. The ending is added to the root or to the 
supine of the verb. The following instances have the pas- 
sive signification * able to be ', * that may or can be * : 
appreciable, bearable, comeatable, demonstrable, eatable 
and edible, estimable, habitable, indomitable, indispens- 
able, memorable, moveable and mobile, practicable, 
resoluble and resolvable, tolerable, venerable; corrodible 
and corrosible, discernible, flexible, incorrigible, intelli- 
gible, ostensible, plausible, sensible. Sometimes the idea 
of ease and readiness is superadded: excitable, flexible, 
iixitable. The transition to the active or middle sense is 
not difficult; * variable * is often the same as * varying', 
* mutable, changeable * = frequently or readily * changing *. 
The secondary meanings are often more prominent than 
the original : advisable, amicable, considerable, culpable, 
equable, feeble (O. Fr. floible, foible, Lat. flebilis), miserable, 
noble, remarkable. 

The instances from nouns are capriciously active or passive, 

and somewhat destitute of principle in formation, thft cw^- 

ginal force of the suffix being BeemiiigV^ m «iXi^"^«s:kR,^% ^<s^- 

ecionable (according to conscience'), c\istoixi«IXiVe ^<ii.* ^svvaXcra^- 

ary * ), dutiable (that duty has to be paid oIl,ma^^i^*'^'SQ:^^^' 
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on), fafiliioiiable, favourable (showing favour or goodwi]I)i 
forcible, marketable, marriageable (fit for market, or for 
marriage), objectionable, exceptionable (that objection or 
exception may bo taken to), peaceable, personable, profital)k 
(yielding profit), seasonable, serviceable, statutable^ valf 
uable. 

Special notice is to be taken of snch ezaniples as ' lefi- 
able', which has been made the scapegoat for the whole 
class. Instead of ' that may be relied upon *, it should 
mean * that may be relied ' : the word should be * rely-t«por 
able ' (cp. * comeaiable ', p. 259). Probably there are others 
of the same sort : * laughable ' is for * laugh-a^-able * (or a 
it * causing a laugh ' ?), * unaccountable ' for * unacconnt-/f* 
able *, * debateable ' (border) perhaps for * debate-a&ou^-able', 

I 

* conversable * (person) for * converse-t£;i<A-able ' (or is it 
= * ready to converse ' ?), * available ' for * ayail-oneae{/'-q^ 
able * (or is it active = * availing * ? cp. * profitable ' ). 

A * responsible ' person is a person * that replies * or (more 
strongly) *that has to reply, is bound to reply' ; * 8060001- 
able *, * accounting *, or * bound to account * ; * answerable' 
means * that may be answered *, also ( = * responsible ' ), 

* bound to qjiiswer *, and * answering, responding '. So \\ 

* payable * is * that ought to, has to, must, be paid * (passive). I 

* Bisible ' is not * that laughs * or * is to be laughed (atj'j ^ 
but * causing or concerned in laughter \ * Agreeable *, 

* suitable *, * terrible *, are active. * Feeble ' has been men- 
tioned. * Humble' belongs to this suffix only in form; it 
is from * humilis *, with * b * euphonic. 

For nouns in We, de, see under * ule \ 

Cy, (rarely) sy, joins by preference with roots in *t*, 
usually rejecting the * t ' : it takes the place of Latin fw, 
tuSf or forms new words on the model of these. In forming 
abstract nouns from adjectives, it is like * ness ', with which 
it occasionally interchanges : degeneracy (degeneratenesj), 
intestacy, intimacy, intricacy (intricatewess), obstinacy, 
secrecy. Joined to nouna, Vfc e^-^xe^^.'s^^ «X.^\.^ est condition, 
office, rank (cp. *8bip', &G.'i, «^^ ^ome\im<&^ ^(>[v^ tsv^-kko^'^ 
becomes collective : bankrvipt^7> ^>^^-^^^™^l> ^oV«v^'s^> 
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conietcy, curacy, ensigncy, episcopacy, idiocy and idiotcy, 
magistracy, minstrelsy, papacy, prelacy, primacy. 

For ancy, ency, see under * nt *. 

From Greel^ sis are — ecstacy, epilepsy, frenzy, idiosyn- 
crasy, palsy. 

£e (Fr. ^e, Lat. atus) is in active use, especially as a busi- 
ness term, to denote the person that is the object of an 
action, the person that originates the action being expressed 
by * or *, * er *. Thus we have cbuples : consigner, consignee ; 
employer, employee ; grantor, -er, grantee ; legator, legatee ; 
pawner, pawnee; payer, payee; vendor, vendee. In 'de- 
votee, grandee ', the ending seems to add force. * Befugee ' 
is assimilated. ' Committee ' is collective. ' Absentee, 
patentee ' name the subject of the action. 

It has been already stated (p. 248) that, in class names of 
persons, the classical er and the native er cannot be rigidly 
discriminated, the English termination being readily added 
to classical roots. And c^issical examples were given. 

From the same Latin ending arius, erius, we have received 
through French many words in eer, ler, expressing agency, 
occupation, &c. ; and there are many new formations. 
Brigadier, cavalier, circuiteer, engineer, financier, gazetteer, 
mountaineer, muleteer, musketeer, mutineer, pioneer, priva- 
teer, scrutineer, volunteer. 

Ese, ' of, belonging to ', is used in some proper names, 
nouns and adjectives: Chinese, Japanese, Maltese; John- 
sonese, Carlylese. 

Esque, originally and chiefly an adjective suffix, denotes 
likeness, *• after the manner of ' : burlesque, grotesque, mor- 
esque, picturesque, romanesque, statuesque. 

Ess and the Latin ix are discussed under the Gendet' of 
Nouns. New formations in * ess ' are common, but often 
unnecessary ; the use of * ix ' is limited. 

Of the words ending in et, the most important for us are 
the diminutives. These are somewhait ii\LX£L«io>aL%\ \s^^^ 
cabinet, coronet, lancet, locket, msXifiit, i^oOia\.> \»x^^* 
/Some are BcientiEc names-— caxbuxet, suligtoa^^., ^* ^ ^'^ 
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take the form 'of: — ^ballot, cbariot, faggot, parrot; oi 
some proper names — Wilmot, Charlotte, Ac 

Let (1-et) also is a productive form : — booklet, bnmdilei; 
lakelet, leaflet, ringlet, speechlet, streamlet, troutlet. 

Fy is a verbal suffix, which comes to us from the I«fcii 
through French, with the signification * to make or cause'. 
It is added to adjectives or to nouns: clarifj (Latii 
olanficare, French clari/fcr), deify, edify, fortify (op. 
* strengthen *), justify, magnify (cp. * enlarge * ), modiff, 
mortify (cp. * deaden ' ), mystify, purify (cp. * deazMl^ 
putrefy, qualify, rectify, sanctify, tipsify (Thackeray). 

Ic, * of, belonging to ', merely imparts the adjective fom; 
caustic, Celtic, generic, mystic, public, rustic ', and maoj 
others. Sometimes * atic ' appears : aquatic, asthmatiB, 
fanatic, Hanseatic, lunatic, problematic, systematic. W« 
have already (p. 257) noted that * io * frequently takes on ti» 
further adjective ending * al * : canonical, clerical, cymctl, 
fanatical, fantastical, majestical, problematical, prosaioili 
&c, 

A large number in * -ic * have become nouns, especially to 
name arts, sciences, classes of persons : arithmetic, logic, 
mathematics, music, physics ; catholic, cleric, cynic, domes- 
tic, fanatic, lunatic. 

The French form Ique is more rare: comiqae, ciitiqne, 
unique. 

Ice, Ise, ess, occur in some nouns originally and ttill 
mainly abstract, denoting * condition or quality of * the root 
adjective or noun. They hardly appear in ne-w formations: 
avarice, cowardice, distress, franchise, justice, largess, mer- 
merchandise, malice, prowess, riches (French richesse). • 

Even less important for us are — apprentice, chalice, ' 
coppice, crevice, hospice, lattice, novice, precipice, preju- 
dice, pumice, service, surplice, and suchlike — derived from 
various other original endings, whose special force is now 
mostly exhausted. 
Many I/atin adjectives ate ioTixveOL m \toja Vcoth-v^^^.^sS^. 
some from nouns. Tliese l^and a. ie^' oltV^T^^ «t^ \wfli5s.\a. 
.En-Iish in -id. Tbe meamng \a ss>i^ ^^ "^^^^ ^^^ -"-^ 
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flive, ' abounding in, full of ' ; but, if so, it seems to have 
been muob softened: acid, acrid, candid, placid, liquid, 
lurid, morbid, ri^d, splendid, vivid. 

Of other adjectives in ' -id *, the chief are new technical 
formations from Greek eiBrj^ (ides) — * like * : alkaloid, 
amygdaloid (almond-shaped), chloroid, coralloid, mastoid, 
ovoid, typhoid. Some of these take * al' also : amygdaloidal, 
coralloidal, ovoidaL 

The most noteworthy words in U, lie, are adjectives. In 
some of them, the ending (Latin ilis) denotes merely ' be- 
longing to ' or * congruity with * ; in others, the original 
* ilis * is a shorter form of * bills ', expressing capability or 
suitableness passively. Civil, gentile (genteel, gentle), hostile, 
juvenile, servile; ductile, facile, fertile, fissile, flexile (cp. 
flexible, pliable), fragile (cp. breakable, refragable, refran- 
gible), missile. Some of these become nouns : exile, juvenile, 
missile, utensil. Able, gentle, humble, stable, subtle, are 
contractions. 

Many adjectives and nouns end in In, Ine, (Latin inus, 
inus). 

The adjectives, which are of most importance, are formed 
chiefly from nouns, the sufi&x expressing * manner, nature, 
belonging to': Alpine, clandestine, coralline, divine (cp. 
godly), elephantine, feline, feminine, labyrinthine, marine 
(sea), porcine (cp. swinish), saccharine (cp. sugary), saline 
(salt). * Sanguine ' is Latin * sanguineus '. 

Many of the nouns have, at one time or other, been 
formed by conversion from adjectives: divine, intestine, 
libertine, Philistine, Sabine; discipline, doctrine, famine, 
medicine ; javelin, Latin, matin, vermin. Li * origin, virgin*, 
the suffix is Latin -Ifnem. * Engine * is Latin * ingenium '. 

Scientific names of materials are occa4sionally formed in 
this ending : butyrine, casein(e), elain(e) or oleine, legu- 
min(e). 

By means of Ise, iae, verbs were formed from nouns and 
adjectives. The sense is *to make, oa\xAQ> fP''^^* • T»aa wffio.^ 
oiis^aUy Greek, ia fully adopted into "Ein^Ji!^* C.^\s.\«Mfe> 
«f2/l»©, crystallize, deodoriae, epitoiniz©, ter^ii^aft* Vt»N««s^ 
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generalize, hnmanize, moralize, naturalize, oxydiaM, pnl- 
vprize, realize, subsidize, temporize, tyrannize. 

iBh is a verbal sufi^, a modification from ' -iss- ' (=rs Ltttm 
-esc, -isc) in French verbs in * ir '. The original iiioeptt?e 
meaning was dropped long ago. Examples are : aboliflhi 
accomplish, blandish, cherish, demolish, embellish, establith, 
furnish, languish, nourish, polish, replenish. Assimilated 
cases are — admonish, astonish, diminish, disting^uish, sz- 
tinguish, famish, publish, relinquish. 

Even the form esce, in the few words where it occurs, hti 
dropped the inchoative sense : acquiesce, coalesce, deliqii> 
esce, effervesce, effloresce. The participial forms from 
* esco ' are in more common use, as adjectives : oonvales- 
cent, crescent, evanescent, quiescent. 

Ism (Greek) is used as a noun suffix, not only with verb 
roots as originally (' baptism '), but also with nouns and adp 
jectives. It is freely used in new compounds to express 
state, condition, or action, or a system of principles or doc- 
trines, or adherence to these : sometimes the meaning is 
concrete. Absenteeism, altruism, animism, Calvinism, des- 
potism, journalism, organism, patriotism, pugilism ; Con- 
servatism (short for ' Conservativism '), conventionalism, 
empiricism, Fenianism, optimism, pessimism, radicalism, 
romanticism, secularism, truism, witticism, workingmaiiism. 
Occasionally censure or reproach is implied: babyism, 
ego(t)ism, mannerism, papism, pietism. Idiomatio ways 
of expression are denoted by * ism ' : ' provincialism, purism, 
solecism, vulgarism; Americanism, Gallicism, Greoiam, 
Irishism. 

Many of the corresponding personal names are given by 
let (Greek), which is also used where there is no connected 
form in * ism *. It is thus very extensively used to name 
persons occupied with any art, trade, profession, science, or 
attached to any party or principles. Anarchist, anatomist, 
botanist, chartist, druggist, elocutionist, excursionist, Jan- 
senist, journalist, latinist, materialist, monarchist, novelist, 
philologist (cp. phUologer'), pYiysiciat, -^-^^tfiJici^^^ ^-^aas^ 
punctoationist (Earle),req]Qiftitio^ttalt,xe^No\^k^'^^^ 
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roDianoist (cp. romancer), tobacconist, tolerationist (Masson), 
tourist; absolutist, naturalist, purist, rationalist, royalist, 
separatist, specialist. 

National or party names are expressed also in ite: 
Cananite, Israelite, Jacobite, Jesuit, 8tagirite, &c. 

Ite is common in new technical formations in science : 
braunite, millerite, sulphite, websterite, &c. 

See also under * t '. 

Contrasted with the passive * ble * is the suffix Ive, which 
in the vast majority of cases gives the active meaning. It 
is attached, sometimes to the root, generally to the supine 
of the verb. Abusive (= abusing), attentive (= attend- 
ing), conservative (= conserving), corrosive (cp. corrodent), 
cursive (cp. current, running), destructive, elucidative, exces- 
sive, imaginative, offensive, penetrative, purgative ; coercive, 
combative, forgetive, talkative. Compare * productive * and 
* condttcive '. 

The passive sense appears, not often as in * ble ', but 
usually as in the perfect participle passive. Captive (cp. 
caitiff), collective, derivative (active also), prepositive and 
post-positive (adjective — an adj. 'placed before or after'), 
relative, 'the elective branch of the Legislature' (3iac- 
aulay). 'Native' seems passive to begin with. Furtive, 
instinctive, &c. are from nouns ; ' belonging to theft ', 
hence ' stolen ', passive meaning, &o. These departures 
from the predominating active sense should not be encour- 
aged in new compounds. 

Lent, an adjective suffix, joined mostly to nouns, means 
' full of, loaded with, possessing the quality of the root in 
a high degree ' : corpulent, esculent, opulent, somnolent, 
truculent, turbulent, violent. Between the suffix and the 
root there is a connecting letter, ' u' or ' o '• New formations 
hardly occur. 

Lence (rarely lency) is the termination of the corresponding 
abstract noun : corpulence, &c. 

Ment is most abundantly prevalen.t a'& «> vq&il ^(N>E\!ss5dcs^ 

abstract nouns are formed f roni ver\ia. "i.^ VesL^^ V^ %rsct«r» 

to classical and native roots -witk ecjua^L T^iSJ^Scaas.^'. «."S^«^" 
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menty bereavement, enchantment, endowment, establishmentt 
fulfilment, imprisonment, movement, punisbmezit, state- 
ment. Most abstracts may be employed also as concretes, 
but the abstract sense is not present in tbe use of the 
following : department (cp. departure), filament, fragment, 
garment, ligament, ornament, segment. 

Nt, ant, ent, are active participial forms used as adjectives: 
arrogant, brilliant, consonant, constant, dormant, elegant, 
protuberant, valiant; confident, dependent, eminent, ex- 
cellent, indolent, latent, lucent, patient, potent, provident, 
urgent. Some of these are converted into nouns, of which 
there are many besides : brilliant, dependant, descendant, 
inhabitant, mendicant, pendant, servant ; accident, adherent^ 
agent, current, gradient, ingredient, patient, president, 
regent, student, torrent. 

The corresponding suffixes for abstract nouns, aace, enos^ 
have second forms, ancy, ency. The first forms are the pre- 
dominant ones, though sometimes only the last occur. A 
few words take both forms. Class names are exceptional 
Abundance, brilliancy (-ance), consequence, constancy, emi- 
nence and eniinency, entrance, excellence and excellency, 
exigency (-ence), experience, fragrance, ignorance, infancy, 
innocence (-ency), occurrence, precedence and -ency, pre- 
eminence and -ency, urgency. New verbal abstract nonus 
are abundant : admittance (cp. admission), appearance, 
forbearance, hindrance, repentance, &c. 

On, eon, con, ion (sion, tion), is a widely used suffix, cor- 
responding to Latin -onem. The most important forma- 
tions are the verbal abstract nouns, a countless multitude. 
Many that were originally abstract are used by us only as 
concrete class nouns. The influence of French is often very 
apparent. Action, composition, confession, decussation, 
degradation, expulsion, fusion, incremation, mission, obli- 
vion, oppression, passion, rebellion, restitution, revolution, 
revulsion, station ; advowson, arson, reason, treason ; fac- 
tion, fashion, legion, lesson, nation, oration, region. 
'Custom, ransom*, bave exptxVeiiG^^ n^tKgxjl^ N\<(:svas«^iu^^si3^ 
since they were Lat. ' consufetudvivem, Te^wa^v^onaKtsx^ , 
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The remaining cases, consisting of class names, are of less 
consequence. Centurion, champion, felon, glutton, mason, 
simpleton, &c. — persons occupied or concerned with an 
action or a thing; Briton, Gascon, Saxon — national names. 
Also — capon, dragon, falcon, pigeon, salmon, stallion ; 
dungeon, escutcheon, puncheon, truncheon. The form 
* oon * is applied chiefly in names of things, now diminutive, 
now augmentative, now apparently giving the mere noun 
form : buffoon, dragoon, poltroon ; balloon, harpoon, 
musketoon, pantaloon, saloon, spittoon. 

Or (sor, tor), a frequent suffix, was originally added to 
the supine to express the agent : ancestor, author, con- 
fessor, creditor, debtor, expositor, impostor, predecessor, 
possessor, successor, testator. It was often added to other 
roots, or the root was shortened ; while many words, not 
connected with Lat. ^-or', assumed this ending. Conqueror, 
emperor, governor, grantor, juror, tailor, tutor ; bachelor, 
chancellor (Fr. chancelier, Lat. cancellarius), counsellor, 
proprietor (Fr. proprietaire), sailor (O. E. sailer), warrior 
(Fr. guerrier). 

The English * er * has frequently usurped the place of 
Lat. * or * : compiler, diviner, founder, interpreter, labourer, 
preacher*. (See * er ', p. 261.) 

Or, our (Lat. or, Fr. eur), expresses state, condition, 
quality, (result of the) action: ardour, clamour, colour, 
error, favour (favor), honour, liquor, splendour, stupor. 
It has been proposed that we should undo the French in- 
fluence by writing all these words in * or *, never in * our *. 
This proposal has been advocated with most warmth in 
America. 

Ory (sory, tory) forms adjectives from supines. The sense 
is active ; * ive ' may be compared. Amatory (cp. amatt v^), 
compulsory (and compulsive), compurgatory, congratula- 
tory, consolatory, explanatory, expletory (and expletive), 
explicatory (and explicative), hortatory, objurgatory ^ ^V^^x- 
gatory, peremptory, predatory, pToViWAtarj V^mcA ^x^JtSov- 
ti've), prozuiasory, rotatory, satisiactor^ ^aaXAslyo:^^'.^'^'^*''^'^ 
(sensitive), suasory (persuasive). Borne oi ^^«* ^^^ ^'^'^ " 
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having no corresponding Latin adjective. The active sense 
should be maintained in all new formations: 'statntoiy' 
(like * statutable '), from a noun, is practically passive; 
compare also * furtive, &c.', under * ive '. 

The nouns in the same ending denote variously the result, 
place, &G,, of the action : dormitory, history , memory, 
oratory, purgatory, refectory, repository. 

Ous, ose (Lat. osus, Fr. eux, oux, &c.), * full of, like, be- 
longing to ', represents various Latin endings — osus, ns, 
is, &c. There are many compounds, old and nevr, from 
various parts of speech. Amorous (Lat. amoro^tM, Fr. 
amoureux), calamitous, curious, fabulous, glorious, hideous, 
monstrous, nervous, numerous, precious, spiritous and 
spirituous, sumptuous, victorious ; jealous (Lat. zeloaiM, Fr. 
jaloua;) ; anomalous (Gr. -ot, Lat. -us), barbarous, con- 
spicuous (Lat. -us), contiguous, credulous, erroneous, indus- 
trious, obvious, spurious ; illustrious (Lat. — ^is), scurrilous. 
Contradictious, disputatious, felicitous, joyous, murderous, 
precipitous, rapturous, timorous, treacherous,' wondrous- 
are newer formations. We have * ous * also in alliance with 
other endings : audacious, capacious, vivacious ; atroci- 
ous, ferocious ; avaricious, capricious, malicious ; auriferous, 
carboniferous, fossilif erous, frugiferous, saliniferous ; armi- 
gerous, comigerous, plumigerous ; carbonaceous, micaceous, j 
papaveraceous, pearlaceous. 

Ose is not common : bellicose, jocose, operose, otiose, 
varicose, verbose, vermiculose (and -ous); glucose schis- 
tose. 

Ery, ly, is joined to nouns, sometimes to verbs. It indi- 
cates condition, rank, characteristic action : bigotrVi 
chivalry, devilry, husbandry, outlawry, pedantry, revehy, 
rivalry, slavery ; the practice of an art or a trade, and some- 
times also the materials — blazonry, cookery, drapery, fishery, 
heraldry, hosiery, poetry, surgery; the place where any 
activity is expended, or where the individuals denoted in f 
the root are found numerously — bakery, cocoonery, graperyi 
Jewry, nunnery, nursery, "i^autry, vestry, vinery; or s }] 
collection — artillery, cav«\rj, TS^n^v^ti^la^^^-rj^ Vs^aj^sV v 
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infantry, machinery, masonry, musketry, peasantry, poultry, 
soldiery and citizenry (Carlyle), tenantry. 

The Latin perfect participle passive gives rise to a very 
large number of adjectives, in t, ate, ete, Ite, ate, which are 
now used with more or less slender reference to their origi- 
nal sense. All the conjugations are represented. Corrupt, 
discreet, elect, erect, extinct, perfect, rapt, secret, strict; 
considerate (act. cp. thoughtful), desolate, effeminate (cp. 
womanish), inordinate, private, regenerate, satiate; com- 
plete, concrete, replete ; definite, erudite, exquisite, opposite, 
trite ; absolute, destitute, minute. There are also assimila- 
tions, for the most part probably from nouns : affectionate, 
cristate, dentate, labiate, passionate, with second forms 
* labiated, dentated, &c. * ; favourite ; comute (cp. homcc?), 
hirsute, nasute, &c. (Compare Latin barbatus, cinctutus, 
cornutus, nasutus, &c., and the alleged adjectives from nouns 
by ' ed '—p. 246.) 

The nouns are also numerous. Concept, conflict, credit, 
edict, exhibit, insect, joint, manuscript, merit, percept, 
point, precept; advocate, duplicate, mandate, reprobate; 
exquisite; attribute, statute, tribute. 

From these are to be distinguished the few words that we 
have received from the fourth Latin declension. The most 
important of these are names of dignity, office, jurisdiction* 
province. Appetite, circuit, fruit, state; cardinalate, con- 
sulate (cp. consuUhip) , electorate (collective), magistrate 
(but magistraciy), potentate (originally abstract), protect- 
orate. 

Tude is added to adjectives to form abstract nouns. 
Attitude (cp. fitness, position, posture), beatitude (cp. 
happiness, blessing), fortitude (cp. bravery, endurance), 
gratitude (cp. gratefulness), latitude (cp. breadth), longi- 
tude (cp. length), magnitude (cp. greatness), rectitude (cp. 
uprightness), solicitude (cp. anxiety), turpitude (cp. baseness, 
disgrace). From these comparisons, we may see that this 
suffix is unnecessary. And many formations have not taken 
root : celsitude, pulchritude, &c. (in Chaucer) ; so that we 
need not regret that * tude ' is allowed. \»o ^\'a cwJt. *''\&s^- 
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tifcode ' is now only collective. ' Custom ' might have been 
expected to appear as * consuetude ' (Latin consuetiidinem). 

Ty, (French t6, Latin tat-em), serves to form abstract noam 
chiefly from adjectives. There is usually a ooimeoliag 
vowel, * i * or (not so frequently) * e '. Antiquity, certainty, 
dignity, liberality, liberty, malignity, piety and pity, plenty, 
poverty, property and propriety, prosperity, satiety, severity, 
variety. The concretes are often collective : city, gratuity, 
laity, university. 

nie, b(a)le, ctQe, de, are mainly diminutive : ammaJcnle, 
capsule, corpuscle, cuticle, globule, particle, pilule, pinnade, 
pustule, tabernacle, uncle, versicle, vesicle. Sometimes 
the subject or the object of the root action is denoted, 
whence the transition to place or instrument is easy : faUe, 
miracle, obstacle, oracle, receptacle, spectacle, stable. 

Ure, (sure, ture), uniting with the supine, formed verbal 
abstract nouns. It is now used frequently to convert verbi 
into nouns expressing the verb action. Capture, censure, 
culture, gesture, imposture, rapture; departure, exposure, 
failure, nurture, pressure. Abstracts often become class 
nouns: adventure, aperture, caricature, creature, feature, 
picture, venture. Furniture, garniture, vesture, are collec- 
tive. 

Some take origin in roots that are not verbs : moisture, 
ordure, verdure, are from adjectives. In a few other oases, 
the ending is assimilated : leisure (O. E. leiser, O. Fr. 
loisir, leisir), pleasure (O. Fr. plaisir, pleisir), treasure (0. 
E. tresoure, O. Fr. tr^sor). * Armour* (Lat. armatura) 
might have been expected to take this ending. 

Several cases of y have been anticipated under — ary, cy 
(sy), nt, ory, (e)ry, &c. Setting aside these, * y ' is represen- 
tative of various classical endings, which have been more or 
less modified in passing through French. 

Especially in abstract, and sometimes in collective, nouns, 
derived mostly from adjectives and nouns, * y ' stands for 
the classical * ia *, * condition, state * ; or it forms words 
on the same model: nalogy, apostasy, colony, company, 
courtesy, geometry, family, harmony, jealousy ^ melancholy> 
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navy, perfidy, tragedy; Also in names of places : barony, 
buttery, (cp. *ry', 'ery*, *ory*); Germany, Italy, Normandy, 
Thessaly. In names of countries, however, the * ia ' termi- 
nation is very often adopted: Abyssinia, Arabia (poetic 
Araby), Arcadia, Assyria, Australia, California, &c. 

Some originally abstract nouns take * y ' in place of * ium ' : 
augury, larceny, obloquy, obsequy (Milton), remedy, study, 
subsidy, 

From Latin participle (-at-) : ally, attorney, deputy ; 
chiefly abstracts and collectives — army, country, destiny, 
embassy, entry, jury, pansy. Compare * ate ' (p. 269), and 
*ee', (p. 261). 

' Atus * of the fourth declension gives a few in * y ' : * clergy, 
county, duchy, treaty. Compare *ate', (p. 269), and *cy 
(sy) ', (p. 260). 

Not least important is the verbal abstract formation in 
* y * : delivery (cp. deliverance), discovery, expiry, flattery, 
inquiry, recovery. 

Summary of the Derivation of the Parts of Speech. 

This is given with tolerable fulness in the grammar. The 
following are a few additional instances. 

The Prefixes have been grouped and exemplified in de- 
tail, so that we shall have little occasion to refer to them. 
The Suffixes will claim the chief part of our attention. 

In the derivation of Nouns by means of suf&xes, the pur- 
poses to be served are mainly these : — 

First, to obtain Abstract Nouns. The primitive nouns of 
the language are either class nouns or nouns of material: 
we resort to composition for our Abstract Nouns. In most 
cases we start from adjectives or from verbs : in a few in- 
stances abstract nouns are formed other nouns. 

The main process for obtaining adjective abstract nouns is 
by our native suffix ness : there being a few old forms in 
t, th — height, truth. The classical abstract nouns (adjective) 
appear chiefly with the terminating ncft, "nssy ^^«v\Od>| — ^siavicsv- 
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daooe, elegaaco, constancy, decency ; lim (€hreek) — imtioi- 
alism; tndo — plenitude; ty (Latin and Fremsh) — cmfittj, 
equity ; or y — ^philosophy. The verb abstracts are derived 
from verbs. The native termination is tng — ^being; the 
ch&ssical are — ^first of all, ion, next, age, al, ment^ tli, iu% j. 

Second. Another class of verbal noons that play a great 
part in grammar is the class expressing the agent ; formed 
by the suffix er, ar, or: maker, speaker, liar, inspeotor, 
visitor. 

The use of this noun is one of the equivalents of the verb: 
for * he proposed terms ' we may say * he was the propoter 
of terms*. A transitive verb with an object is thus traos- 
f ormed into a noun followed by a phrase, which phrase is 
the object preceded by ' of '. A new shade of meaning is 
usually attached to this transformation of the verb, namelj, 
habitual action. These nouns are found the convenient namee 
for trades, avocations, and professions ; the work itself 
being first stated as a verb. Hence to say ' he was the pro- 
poser of terms of peace \ means that he was selected and 
entrusted with a special office or function, being his occupa- 
tion for the time. 'Jupiter thunders' means one act; 

* Jupiter was the thunderer ' is a permanent characteristia 
So * he dissembled ' (on some one occasion), ' he was a dis- 
sembler ' (habitual). 

The old endings, man, ster, ess, have a similar use. They 
denote characters, avocations, trades. 

In * claimant * we have another derivative expressing the 
agent. * Claimer ' is not so easy to pronounce as * claimant ', 
which follows the analogy of * agent ', * client ', * tenant ', 

* vagrant', obtained from the present participle of the 
verbs. 

Third. Nouns for the products or results of Action are 
not a very large class ; they are mostly a secondary usage 
of the verb abstract. The greatest number end in ment: 
appointment, commandment, fragment, ornament. A few 
old forms end in m : bloom, gleam. Some in y : delivery, 
discovery. Some in t, and th: gift, flight, birth, death. 
Also : breakage, fissure, union, imposition, &c. 
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The ending la is used with some verbs to give verbal nouns, 
analogous to the Saxon * ing ' : arrival, betrothal, burial, 
carousal, denial, dismissal, recital, renewal, reprisal, re- 
quital, revisal, revival. A compound of this class has re- 
cently come into prominence in connexion with the early 
history of mankind — * survival*, something that survives. 

A new form of verbal noun has lately come in : * percept * 
for the thing perceived, the object of the verb made general ; 
so * concept * for the thing conceived in the act of conceiving. 
Our great Exhibitions of late years have introduced the term 
* exhibit ', as a noun for the things exhibited. In Chemistry 
a similar operation is performed in the verb * distil ', which 
yields * distillate * ; so — conglomerate, precipitate. 

Fourth. Diminutives are a curious and interesting class. 
Their history is illustrative of feelings and manners; but 
their grammatical handling needs little commentary. 

Fifth. Collective Nouns are usually compoimds. They 
are often secondary usages of abstract nouns, or of class 
nouns (especially of such as denote place). 

The suffixes are : y— aviary, infirmary, library, purgatory, 
reformatory, treasury ; age — assemblage, foliage ; hood — 
brotherhood, priesthood; (e)ry— finery, grapery, pleasantry ; 
ism — positivism. 



In compounding Adjectives, the leading purposes are 

these : — 

First. Negation ; for which we have the Saxon ending 
less (loose from) : causeless, careless, cheerless, faithless, 
godless, needless, penniless, pithless, prayerless, purposeless, 
thankless, treeless, witless. 

This does not give negation in the scientific or logical sense, 
but negation growing out of the marked absence of a certain 
thing, or quality ( * careless ', the absence of care), with an 
insinuation of the presence of some opposite or contrary 
quality. Many of them are intensified expressions of the 
logical negatives made up by the prefix un: unfeitblx^ 
faithless; unmerciful, merciless; \m^i^MiVLi\!\^\3xi'Bsi^^'e»\^Q2^^ 

18 
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wise, witless. So : innocent, guiltless ; impenetrable (foxesb), 
cp. pathless: unimpassioned, dispassionate, passionleas. 

Second. In order to express, in an AdjectiTe form, tiia 
prominent quality of a noun, there is a strong^ array of 
endings — Saxon and classical. Of the first, we have od~ 
spirited ; fal — deceitful ; Ish— boyish ; like or ly — buaine»- 
like, homely ; some — burdensome. 

This process is attended with considerable Tagaeness. In 
the first place, there is not a well-sustained distiiiotioa 
among the different endings. In some words, ' ish ' is 
diminutive and slighting, as * boyish ', * Bomisb *. But, 
in the main, sound determines the selection: * beautiful' 
sounds well, and so does * lovely ' ; but the reyersed end- 
ings would be hard to pronounce. 

The ending y is kept very closely to nouns of material: 
less frequently it joins with abstract nouns, and soxuetiiiies 
with class nouns. 

The ending ed is the perfect participle of tbe new or 
modem verbs ; but, in a few instances, it is applied to nouns. 

The syllable en (Anglo-Saxon genitive) was in use to form 
a class of adjectives from nouns of material, to ezprea 
* being made of *, *like*: flaxen, golden, vooden. 

Classical endings : — al — celestial, ceremonial, construc- 
tional, postal, substantial ; ar — globular, regular, vulgar ; 
arian — latitudinarian ; ary, ory — pecuniary, sanitary, tradi- 
tionary, statutory; ate (rare) — affectionate, passionate; 
esque — grotesque, picturesque ; Ian— antediluvian, Baconian; 
Ic— gigantic, monarchic, nitric ; Ist-lc — altruistic, Galvin- 

istic, characteristic, materialistic, ritualistic ; ose, oub ^jo- 

cose, igneous, joyous, porous. 

Of al I had occasion to remark in discussing the Adjective. 
It has really no meaning, unless what may grow up in con- 
nection with particular words. It gives the form of an 
Adjective to the reality of a noun. * Postal communication' 
gives only the meaning that could be got from * Post com- 
munication ' ; ' ceremonial law * does not throw any new 
light upon what is divined from * ceremony law * ; * personal 
application ' is * application in pec^oxL* . 
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The addition of * al ' is often melodious ; and the compound 
may at last be differentiated so as to give a meaning di£Eer- 
ent from the mere noun in position. The * patriarchal state * 
is more agreeable to the ear than the * patriarch state * : and 
it has taken on a particular meaning, which would not be 
suggested by the nouns — the state of society where the rulers 
are the chiefs of families. 

A similar remark applies to an, rlan, which are variations 
regulated mainly by sound. They mean nothing that could 
not be inferred by taking the two nouns together. * A 
unitarian hypothesis or scheme ' is more simply a * unity 
scheme * ; we may make of it what we can. 

The foreign ending ous is of wide-spread occurrence ; and 
its compounds have generally a distinctive meaning, which 
they have inherited from their Latin usage. 

The Adjectives compounded from other Adjectives are 
mostly formed by prefixes. Of these> the most notable are 
the ones for negation— un, dls, non, in (Im). 

A slightly diminutive effect is given by the suffix Ish 
— reddish, sweetish, ticklish. The addition of ly to an exist- 
ing adjective leads to new shades of meaning : ' good ' and 
' goodly ' are somewhat different. The ending ary gives 
such words as — secondary, solitary, &c. 

The derivation of Adjectives from Verbs is next to be 
noted. Foremost are the two participles, which pass into 
Adjectives by an easy step; *a living poet', *a celebrated 
general*. The shortening of qualifying clauses leads to 
this usage ; and there comes a stage when we must parse 
such words as adjectives solely; that is, when, without re- 
ference to the original verb form, they have been habitually 
coupled with nouns, and still more, if, in being so coupled, 
they have taken on new shades of meaning. 

The termination ble gives origin to a very characteristic 
meaning, which ought to be maintained consistently. The 
irregularity of using * sensible ' (man) as (a man) * of sense ' 
is pointed out in the grammar. Another questionable com- 
pound is * pleasurable ', which cannot be rendered aGcordiw% 
to the regular meaning of * ble ' ; 'Wft ift\^\i\i«^^ '' ^«tt.%^«^<fc>.^ 
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for one ' that can be pleased ' (like ' placable ' ). Equally 
unoouth is * seasonable ', which might be used for a 8019 
that did not refuse to take on seasoning. In both these in- 
stances the meaningless ' al ' would have been more in 
keeping. With the forms * pleasing ' and ' pleasant ', it n 
difficult to discover the need of ' pleasurable '• (For ' ble*, 
see p. 259.)* 

This is one of the most valuable endings in our language. 
The situation of possibility or potentiality is of constant 
occurrence ; and one of the merits of Aristotle was to have 
been the first to given it expression. Moreover, it is a soft 
and pleasing termination, and a relief in sound from our 
heavy verbal ending ed, which is unavoidably frequent 
The old potential mood, made up by may and can, is in- 
tended for the same purpose ; and gives also the distinction, 
sometimes useful, between permission and physical ability. 
The passive gerund sometimes gives the mecming^ of posa* 
bility : * that is not to he thought of\ 

The classical ending Ive is of value in stating the active 
meaning of the verb, in much the same way as the imper- 
fect participle : repressive (repressing), imaginative (inia- 
gining). 

As usual, when there are two forms for the same thing, 
there is a tendency to assume a various shade of meaning; 
so that the compound in ' ive ' does not always sig^nify the 
same as the participle. * Active *, * passive *, * sensitive', 
and ' conservative ', are words of great consequence, witih 
no precise equivalents. 

The termination should not be used passively^ as is some- 
times done : * collective strength ' ought to be * collected'; 
* derivative ' sometimes means ' what is derived *, a ' derivate *. 



* In Latin, the termination was used actively as well as passively. In late 
Latin, and in French, the active use seems to have been fully maintained 
The addition of *ble' to woitrw— reasonable (Latin * rationabilis ', French 
• raLsoDnable '), poacable (paisible), profitable— has been frequently made in 
English, with not very satisfactory results. As examples, we have 'statut- 
able ' (which might have followed the general law ), and ' conscionable ' (xppu- 
ently imitating the French). 
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The active compounds in *ble*, as 'forcible ', * durable*, would 
be more properly * forcive *, * durative '. 

* The elective house of Parliament * is a singular departure 
from the use of * ive '. Strictly interpreted, it is the house 
that elects, or has the power to elect; instead of which, 
it is not even the house that may be elected, the electable 
house, but the house that is elected, now and at all times. 

The present participle of the Latin verb gives us the end- 
ing nt: clamant, pleasant, prevalent, redolent. This is 
very nearly the same as our active participle — pleasing, pre- 
vailing, &c. A few of the examples have no English parti- 
ciple : elegant, valiant, indolent, potent. 

Another Latin ending is ory : consolatory, hortatory, 
obligatory, perfunctory, promissory, satisfactory, valedictory. 
These forms are mainly of use in high-sounding diction, or 
in varying the phraseology to the sated ear. The less fre- 
quent cases, ful, leas, some, y, have been exemplified under 
these heads : forgetful, relentless, meddlesome, wieldy. 

On the Derivation of Verbs, there is nothing to add, by 
way of summary, to what is given in the Grammar. 

To show the use to be made of Derivation, let us select 
some compounds that have obtained currency, but still 
divide opinion as to their propriety. The word * talented ' 
has come recently into circulation, although under ener- 
getic protests. John Sterling calls it ' a mere newspaper 
and hustings word *, invented, he believed, by O'Connell. 
As a compound, there is something about it that offends us ; 
and we ask — Does it come under any of the regular classes 
of Adjectives in * ed * ? Now we have already reviewed these 
compounds (p. 246), and the conclusion is that they have a 
participial meaning, and are most regular when the root is 
a verb — learned, rooted, beloved. When the root is a noun 
that cannot be turned into a verb, we feel a certain re- 
pugnance to the compoimd, until custom has blunted our 
sensibility. It is obvious, therefore, that such exceptionable 
compounds should not be multiplied xixaieQje^&'Qai^l . 
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Another doubtful compound is the adjective * lengthy', 
which has gained footing in the sense of 'rather long', 
* long to tediousness '. When we survey the adjectives in 
' 7 ', from nouns, we find that they are almost all nomiB of 
material : airy, balmy, cloudy, dungy, foggy, grassy, 
groggy, inky, lawny, lofty (the lift or sky), milky, muzky, 
oily, rocky, seedy, silvery, skyey, watery. A few represent 
qualities of the mind : greedy, lucky, needy, sleepy, speedy, 
sulky, tricky. Some are from class names : flowery, boggy, 
hilly, leafy, quaggy, starry, thorny, toothy, whinny. The 
nearest approach to * lengthy * is seen in * mighty % from 
the abstract noun * might * ; but this is a verbal abstract, 
and does not proceed, as Uength' does, from a prior ad- 
jective (long). There is no such sequence as — * long, length, 
lengthy '.* When we want the adjective we may go back 
to the primary * long ', instead of coining a new adjective 
from the abstract noun. Moreover, we have already a 
variation in the participle * lengthened *, used for what is 
unduly protracted. What is insinuated by * lengthy ', if 
not implied in ' long ', might be given by * tedious *, * tire- 
some ', and the like. 

We may judge of this instance by supposing farther ap- 
plications. How should we like * depthy *, * truthy ' ? 



EXAMPLES OF DERrVATION. 

Among the inaccuracies that may be regarded as gram- 
matical errors, we include misused prefixes or suffixes. 

* Nature is a term of too vague significance to be used in 
close reasoning *, The correct term is the verbal abstract 
* signification *, equal to * what the word signifies '. * Signi- 
ficance ' is the abstract of the adjective * significant ', and 
follows the meaning of that adjective : * the significance of 

* If * health ' be from * whole ', then we have a similar sequence ; * whole, 
health, healthy '. But in this case the difference of meaning is more <d a 
justification than in the other. 

So, if ' wealth ' be from * welig (well) ', * rich ' (from * wel ', « well *), then 
^^ere is another sequence of the same kind ; ' "weli^ C^eli), wealth, wealthy '. 
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the act was very great ' is the same as * the act was very 
significant '. 

* For my own part, I doubt the application of the Danish 
rule to the English ' (Latham, quoted by Breen, p. 99). 
Say * applicability *. The meaning is * I do not think it 
possible to apply the rule '. * Application ' is the same as 

* applying*, which scarcely makes sense with *I doubt*. 
We might say * I do not approve of the application^ or the 
applying of the rule *. 

Shakespeare uses * sightless substances' (literally, 'sub- 
stances unable to see ' ) for * invisible substances '. 

In the following lines there are several inaccuracies : — 
' But signs of nobleness, like stars, shall shine 
On all deservers I ' 
The participle * deserving ' would be more suitable than 

* deservers ' ; the desert arose from one notable action, and 
not from a permanent habit or quality. ' Nobleness ' is the 
abstract noun confined to the virtue of being noble; for 
rank, we uSe the classical abstract, * nobility '. * Signs ' 
should be * marks *, * tokens ', or * decorations *. 

Pope says of Homer's invention that it makes his speeches 
more affecting and transported, for * transporting *. 

Milton's ' native to famous wits * is a misuse of the word ; 
the meaning to be conveyed is * giving birth to ' ; * native * is 

* what is bom '. By a figurative abbreviation * native place ' 
means * birth-place ' ; we could say * native place of famous 
wit*. There is a certain departure from the meaning of 

* ive ' in the passive siginfication of * native ' : but this is 
because the verb is itself passive, and has no active. 

Cowley speaks of * the inexperienced rashness of a beard- 
less boy *, which construed strictly would mean that the 
boy's rashness had not been experienced by any one. He 
means ' rashness growing out of inexperience ' ; * rash in- 
experience * would be more appropriate. 

Dean Alford remarks on the anomalous use of * enclosure * 
for the documents wrapped up in a letter or written com- 
munication. An enclosure is an enclosed space, a space 
closed in by a fence. What wo ixiefiiXi m ^^^ ofOcL'est ^sasR^S^ 
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more correctly given by * enclosed ', * contained ', * oontoKte'- 
A * paralytic limb ' should be a * paralyzed limb '• 

As Exercises in Derivation, we may compare and contrasfc 
the several derivatives of the same root. 

Thus, * imagination, imaginative, imaginable, imaginary', 
have different meanings, according to the sufi^es. ' Imagina* 
tion ' is the verbal abstract noun ; the others are adjectives: 
' imaginative ' has the active meaning, ' able to imagine ' ; 
' imaginable ', * able to be imagined * ; * imaginary ' is made 
up of one of the vague sufi&xes, which in this instance serves 
to contrast imagination with reality. 

So : deception, deceptive, deceiving, deceiver, deceivable, 
deceived, deceit. 

Skill, skilled, skilful, unskilful, imskilfulness. 

Value, valued, valuable, invaluable, valueless. 

Provident, providence, providential, unprovidential, im- 
provident, improvidence, unprovided. Cp. prudent, &c. 

Nature, natural, naturalness, unnatural, preternatural, 
supernatural. 

Commit, committed, committal, commission, commitment, 
uncommitted. 

Induce, induced, inducement, induction. 

Prepare, preparation, preparedness, unprepared, ill-pre- 
pared. 

Dr. Chalmers, speaking of his success in dealing with 
pauperism in Glasgow, declared that what he had done was 
not an * experiment ' but an * experience '. 

Compare * exceptional ' with * exceptiona&Ze ', which are 
apt to be confounded. 

* Our short and trouhlesome sleep '. We usually attach to 
* troublesome * the active idea of * giving, causing trouble '. 
Here we should perhaps expect * troubled '. 

Compare — unable and disabled; simulate, dissimulate; 
retrospective, introspective, introspection ; character, charac- 
terless, characteristic; falsehood, falsity; unending, end- 
less ; sensation, sensitive ; infringement, infraction ; grate- 
fulness, gratitude; progress, regress; beautify, modernize; 
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transmontane, ultramontane ; approve, approbation, repro- 
bation. 

Take to pieces — unselfishness, unrighteousness, unpro- 
fessional, irreparable, unconvinced, rehabilitate, reconcilia- 
tion, maladministration, foretaste, incommunicable. 
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SYNTAX. 



CONCORD. 

The process named Concord enters very largely into the 
classical languages, and very little into ours. It is not a 
necessity of language, while in the degree that it prevails in 
Latin and in Greek, it is a serious incumbrance. 

When by inflecting a noun for the plural, we intend to 
speak of more than one thing — book, books — there is not 
any call to operate also upon the verb, so as to state the 
same fact twice over : * a book is ', * book« are \ The hearer 
should be content with one clear indication of plurality. 
Still less is it necessary, as is done in Latin, to give eveiy 
adjective one form for a sing^ar noun and another form for 
a plural noun. 

Although, as a general rule, these duplicate inflections are 
superfluous, there may arise occasions when they prevent 
ambiguity. If a verb is so placed that it may refer to either 
of two subjects, and if one is singular, and the other plural, 
the inflection decides between them. Examples will occur 
under Order op Words. 

It is proposed here to exemplify the doubtful and difficult 
cases of Concord, and farther to show how our concords 
may be turned to account in making composition more per- 
spicuous and more forcible. 

CONCORD OF NUMBER. 

The Concord of Number includes three cases — ^Noun and 
Verb, Noun and Pronoun, and Noun and Adjective. The 
Bome remarks apply to all. 
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The first point to be illustrated relates to plural nouns in 
singular form, the so-called Nouns of Multitude. In decid- 
ing whether a verb or a pronoun adjective is to be in the 
plural, we must look to the meaning of the noun, and not 
simply to the form. We may have a singular meaning in a 
plural form, and a plural meaning in a singular form. 

It is to be regarded as a principle of concord that the 
plural verb and the plural pronoun adjective should be 
brought into play for real plurality of the subject. The true 
idea of the Plural Verb is a condensation of singular asser- 
tions. For — * John is here, Peter ia here, Mary ie here *, we 
say, more shortly, * John, Peter, and Mary are here *. A 
number of propositions are expressed together, but are still 
to be understood separately and severally. Unless we can 
resolve a plural construction into a number of distinct 
singular affirmations, the employmenir of the plural is not 
justified. 

We shall now furnish addition^ examples of the delicacies 
of plural concord. 

* Nine-tent?i8 of every man's happiness depends upon his 
reception among his fellows in society '. There is here the 
appearance, but not the reality, of a plural subject ; ' nine- 
tenths ' is merely a figure for a large amount, nearly the 
whole, of a man's happiness. We could not resolve the 
statement thus — one-tenth depends, and another tenth de- 
pends, and so on. If a property were divided into shares or 
portions, and one share allocated to one person, and three 
shares to another, the verb in concord with the three shares 
would be plural ; there would be a real division of parts, 
and a distinct application of each separate part. 

The collectives — a majority, a minority — have a singular 
verb for collective action : * the majority ia resolved * ; but 
a plural verb for individual action : * the majority are on 
their way home *. 

* The multitude wondered, when they saw the dumb to 
speak, , . . ; and they glorified the God of Israel. Then 
Jesus called His disciples unto Hita, «cA. ^•aK.^^'^.Vwi^ <iRs«v- 
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passion on the multitude^ because they c<mtinue ^th me now 
three days, and have nothing to eat : and I will not send 
ili^m away fasting, lest they faint in the way '. In all these 
instances there is sufficient individuality of action, to justify 
plural concords. 

*This people draweth (draw) nigh unto me with their 
mouth, and honoureth me with their lips; bat their heart is 
far from me '. 

Collectiveness preponderates in the following : * An evil 
and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign; and there 
shall no sign be given to it but the sign of the prophet 
Jonas. . . . The men of Nineveh shall rise in judgment 
with this generation, and shall condemn it \ 

All intimations to people generally when addressed as iht 
public^ must be plural : * the public are requested to entar 
their names in the book '. 

* A group of fine young children were growing up aboat 
him'. 

* The Jewish peopfe were all free ' ; the same as * The Jews*. 

* The cattle on a thousand hills are his *. 

* The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea '. 

* All the pigeon tribe generally produce two eggfs *• 
*The oviparous ^sA have a divided uterus '. 

The following, though not a concord of noun and verb, 
but one of pronoun and antecedent, exemplifies the prin- 
ciple : * He would not suffer his people to forget, he 
would not suffer theni to hope '. * Hoping ' is an act that 
applies to individuals : ' people ' is the same as ' subjects *, 
and a real plural. 

Still more numerous are plural forms with strictly singa- 
lar meanings. 

Portions of time, although taken collectively, are often 
expressed with the plural noun, but a plural verb is not to 
be used: *With Thee, a thousand years is as one day*. 
(Compare with this — * Ten thousand swords leap from their 
scabbards'.) * The first thirty years of this century (not 
were, but) was a dreary time for a liberal clergyman '. 

It 18 the same with, sums oi mon.erj v ^ V«<^ %K\U\\i\9% ^ the 
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fare*. The principle applies also to the following: *T\«^o 
dead languages is too much to impose upon the generality of 
students '. The meaning is not — one dead language is too 
much, and a second is too much, — but that- the sum of the 
two is too much. 

Take now some examples of the concord of singular nouns 
and pronouns coupled with * and ' and * or '. 

When * and * couples two synonyms, or two words used 
for one meaning, the idea is singular, and so should be the 
verb : * a hiie and cry was raised *. * The sand and mudy pro- 
duced by wearing down the land, gradually raises the sea 
bottom * : * sand ' and * mud ' are not two distinct materials, 
but two separate names used to give complete expression to 
the material that fills up the sea depths. 

* The long and the short of the matter is — \ 

'The power and value of English literature was thereby 
impaired'. (M. Arnold.) 

* One king, one laWy one faith was still the maxim univer- 
sally accepted *. The singular verb is justified by supposing 
a coUectiveness in the subject. 

^ All the furnituref the stock of shops, the machinery which 
could he found in the realm, was of Jess value than the property 
which some single piarishes now contain '. (Macaulay.) 

* The sound, the rhythm, the modulation, the music, of the 
language was one entirely new '. This is taking the utmost 
possible liberty with the singular concord. The plea must 
be that the four terms are synonyms. 

When the two names express distinct ideas, the general 
rule is rigid : * The continuation and the revival afford — \ 

* In this lies both its merit and its defect * — is bad grammar. 
Another exceptional case is furnished by combined couples : 

* Trial and error is the source of our knowledge * ; * the oom^ 
position and resolution of forces was largely applied by New- 
ton * ; * the ehh and flow of (the) tides is now understood * ; 

* cause and effect has been called an intuitive conception '. 

Disjunctives with * or ', according to the general rule^ hav^ 
a singular verb : but the disjuiiotioTi Va tio\. «\-^«^% x«^- 
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* Either John or James i« mistaken ', is a case of strict 8ingi> !' 
larity, there being only one subject in operation : we mot | 
choose between John and James, we cannot have both to* 
gether. But * or ' is a word often very loosely applied ; in 1 
many instances, *and' would be more suitable to the meaning. 

* The Army or the Navy answer to that description * : therft 
is no real disjunction in such a case ; the Army does not ex- 
clude the Navy, the predicate applies to each and to both. 
If, therefore, we choose to retain * or ', we must yet make tbe 
verb plural. But this construction is not to be encouraged. 

De Quincey says * Neither Coleridge nor Southey is a good 
reader of verse '. There would be an awkwardness in saying 

* are ', but the meaning is plural : ' Both Coleridge and 
Southey are bad readers of verse '. 

* More known, or less known, have two distinct meanings '. 
The disjunction here is formal and not real ; it amounts only 
to this, that we should consider, in separate acts of study, 
or one at a time, * more known * and * less known ' ; bat the 
predicate applies equally to both, and neither excludes the 
other. It is an abuse of * or '. 

I now submit, for consideration, the following suggestions 
as to the best mode of turning to account the Plural Con- 
cord. Generally speaking, we have to pronounce it an otiose 
and superfluous formality; in particular instances it may 
lend force to the expression. Let us, therefore, in the em- 
ployment of the concord, be guided by the circumstances. 

It is not meant that we are to make good or bad grammar 
at pleasure. What I have in view is this. Our language 
affords us opportunities of evading the concord of subject 
and verb; we have not only singular forms, and plural 
forms, but also neuter forms. The neuter forms are the 
past tense, and the auxiliaries — shall, will, may, can, must; 
moreover, there is no concord when the noun is the object, 
and we can often throw a subject into an object position 
without changing the meaning. 

Our policy, then, would "be to usei VNiei €\Ti^Q\a.TlarBv^\«sa. 
singularity or individuality la maiV^^ aa^ ^xoiaovms*^ , \ft 
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use the plural form when plurality in the subject is of im- 
portance ; and to make choice of a neuter form when it is 
better not to call attention to the number of the subject. 

As regards emphatic singulars, we have not in the lan- 
guage any stronger words, nor any more effective aids, to 
impress the individuality of the subject, than the third per- 
son singular, present and past, of * be '. * God ia \ * There 
is a God *, give an intense expression of the unity of God, as 
taught in monotheistic religions. Next to * is *, we may 
place the singular pronouns and demonstratives, which still 
farther contribute to the emphasis of individuality : I, thou, 
he, she, it, this, that, my, thy, his, her. Consider how 
strongly the attention is fixed upon the singleness of the 
individual in the following verse : * Who is this that cometh 
from Edom ? this that is glorious in nts apparel, travelling 
in the greatness of his strength '. 

The occasions are frequent when plurality is an important 
and leading circumstance ; and when the help of concord is 
not to be thrown away. * The gates are closed ' is a signifi- 
cant and serviceable concord, to signify that the approaches, 
one and all, are now shut ; but if, as sometimes happens, the 
plural ' gates * means only the two halves of one gate, the 
plural verb is wasted on an idle concord. 

There is a striking and appropriate emphasis of plurality 
in the following, from Macaulay : * The principal strong- 
holds of the Englishry during this evil time were Enniskillen 
and Londonderry ' ; a model sentence in every way. 

* Socrates does not believe in the gods that the Athenians 
believe in \ Here the concord of the verb suits the emphasis 
of the occasion: Socrates stands alone in his views; the 
Athenians agree in theirs ; it is one man against the multi* 
tude. 

More numerous still are the cases where plurality, al- 
though unavoidably stated by the noun, is wholly unim- 
portant, and where one feels relief in not having the attention 
called to it by a plural verb. For such, ca^^^, wa \!kKo5c«i^ 
forms are a convenience ; and there may \>e o^iic»&v3n» -'if^asss^ 
it ia worth the trouble to select fhem. 
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First of all, in false plurals, or plural nouns with singtdtf ' 
meaning, we may not always be at liberty to use fti 
singular construction. If I say * His nerves ia exhausted N 
I seem guilty of bad grammar; ' nerves' beings acootintedi 
real plural, as it really is in the regular use of the woxd— 

* the spinal nerves ^ * the nerves of the face '. But in the 
phrase quoted, the word is figurative for the nervons system 
collectively ; and it is a pity to drag the concord of the 
verb into the service of a figure of speech. Let us therefore 
say, in some evasive form : * his nerves may be exhausted ', 
' he has exhausted his nerves *, and so on. 

* The accounts are unfavourable ' often means some single 
communication, although the noun is plural : ' we hear un- 
favourable accounts *. 

' Cards were invented to amuse an insane king '. This is 
wholly improper, and yet it would shock our ears to say— 

* cards was invented *. We should either put it — * The game 
of cards ', or change the form — * Some one invented cards ', 
&c. 

* His remains were buried ' is awkward ; * remains ' is a 
false plural : * they buried his remains *, * he was interred *. 

'Languages are too much regarded as an end*. The 
meaning here is collective, yet we could not say * is '. 
Change the construction : * Language is too much reg^arded', 
' people are apt to regard languages as an end '. 

* The expenses are considerable '. This plural often sig- 
nifies one particular outlay ; and to add the plural v^b 
(especially the marked plurals of the verb * be ') is to go be- 
yond the necessities of the case. Either say the * expense ', 
or use a neutral construction : * the expenses would, might, 
must be *. 

* Damages were awarded ' ; * the jury awarded damages \ 

* The three angles of a triangle are together equal to two 
right angles'. This is certainly wrong, but the remedy 
does not consist in making the verb singular : * The sum of 
the three angles — is ' ; or * The three angles may he shown 

to be '. 

' The well-known verses of "MLoao^ixxa oi^ >2ti^e. ^«r5fe\?aa>Lx^- 
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nasoence of yegetables art founded on a false antithesis ' v It 
cannot be the case that these verses are individually and 
separately founded, it is that the entire collection, or the 
poem, is founded. This is a case for evading the concord. 

'At thy right hand are pleasures for evermore'. The 
plural noun here means, not so much variety, or plurality, 
as intensity or amount. 

*• The cock's shrill clarion or the echoing horn 
No more shall rouse them '. 
If we were to change * or* into * and ', the * shall ' would 
be a convenient evasion of the plural, there being no occa- 
sion to trouble the reader with the separate action of the 
two rousing influences. 

' Truths that wake 
To perish never ; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour. 

Nor man, nor boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, • 

Can utterly abolish or destroy ! ' 
Here though the verb should formally be singular, still 
the number of alternated subjects is strongly suggestive of 
plurality ; and ' can ' is fortunately neutral. 

It is an aggravation of the imnecessary plurals of nouns 
of material — bricks, coals, apples, potatoes, i>eas, eggs, rags 
— to construe them with the plural verb : * Eggs are a shil- 
ling a dozen ' ; * bricks are scarce *. 

So with the poetic metaphors — the shadows of the night, 
the tremblings of the dawn, the freshened fields, the waters 
of the Jordan ; we should, if possible, avoid the too literal 
effect of a plural concord. 

Let us try the working of these considerations in ordinary 
composition. 

' But an aggregate [collective noun] of contemporary indi- 
viduals of the same species cannot [good evasion of number] 
be properly said to form a generation, except by assuming 
that theyy and also their children^ are all bortx tqss^ka^gc^^ "^ 
the same idme [tho plural * are' ia es]^ecaaK\7j '^wo^^^N *OaB«s^ ^ 
is an empliasiBput upon the BeparateneaB oiA«ti^m^2«V^»^s^'' 
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' One generation of men does not go off the stage si ooH^ 
and another succeed \ The singular * does ' is too indiricy 
for the occasion, while the plural form is not allowed ; tliai 
is a convenient neutrality in the ellipsis ' another suooeed*. 

Take a few sentences from one of Maoaalay's higiily- 
wrought passages, where he omitted no device that ht 
thought suitable for emphasis. 

* It ia the nature of man to overrate present evil, and to 
underrate pr^nt good ; to long for what he hcu not, andte 
be dissatisfied with what he 7ia8 '. The singrdars here m 
very emphatic, and strictly grammatical. There are fm 
subjects to * is ' — a synonymous pair of obverse conpksi 
the singular is admissible, and preferable. For ' man' or 
' mankind ', the author boldly uses ' he *, and gets the benefit 
of individual action, which is always more impressive tlisn 
a diluted plurality where the separate action is not manifest 
and imposing. 

' This propensity, as it appears in individuals. Juts often 
been noticed both by laughing and by weeping philosophers'. 
It is good to individualize the propensity ; and the duty is 
amply performed by four concords. The plurals 'indi- 
viduals * and * philosophers ' are as well out of the way of 
the concords ; it is not necessary to carry farther the em- 
phasis of plurality. 

* It was a favourite theme of Horace and of Pascal '. The 
singular emphasis is still farther sustained by the wngnlar 
predicate, * a theme '. There is now quite enough of singn- 
larizing stress. 

* To its influence on the face of great communitiea may U 
[are to be] ascribed most of the revolutions and counter^rewik- 
tions recorded in history '. These plurals are important and 
significant enough to have the support of plural concords; 
it is not in one commimity, but in many, not one revolntioD, 
but a great number. We may, therefore, change the neutral 
' may be ' to the emphatic plural * are to be '. 

* A hundred generations have passed away since the first 
great national emancipation, ol 'w\iv2si «2a. wsrovoA. \wol% ^ysae^ 
down to us '. The * have' la emij^V^^aeaSNi Ha. OKst^^xn^ -vS^ 
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the ' hundred ', although it is usual to take time in the lump, 
even when expressed by number. The * has ' is a needless 
obtrusion of singularity. The sentence, on other groimds, 
is improvable : ' the first great national emancipation that 
has been recorded — on record *. 

CONCOED OF GENDEE. 

The Concord of Gender does not call for much discussion. 
I shall be content with noticing the distinction between 
personality, whether masculine or feminine, and im- 
personality. 

* A personal subject has for concords the personal pronouns, 
and the adjectives formed from them — my, mine, his, her, 
&c. An impersonal subject is mainly supported by the pro- 
noun * it *. We have also a neuter yelative * which *. 

Notwithstanding the very full discussion of * it ' under The 
Pronoun, a further remark may be made in the present con- 
nection. This pronoun, being so much used for trivial mat- 
ters, and often for almost nothing at all, is rendered inade- 
quate to express a vast subject with dignity. Every one 
must feel that for vast, powerful, imposing objects, there is 
a letting down when these have to be referred to by * it '. 

For example : — * With him, co-infinite with immensity, 
coeval with eternity, the universe is a span, its duration a 
moment.* Try and avoid the pronoun — * the universe in 
extent is a span, in duration a moment '. 

* Thou glorious miiTor, where tTie Almighty* s form 
Glasses i^aeZ/' in tempests.' (Byron.) 

Could be avoided by *is glassed', or by 'the Almighty 
glasses His form *. 

* 'Tis Heaven itself (Heaven's own self) that points out an 
Hereafter '. (Addison. ) 

* The great globe itself 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve *. 

In the following, we might fancy bxi a^fi'TJOY^^^'^^'^^ '^'^ 
the all-work pronoun to help out tYie speui^e!?^ cast^^s^'i 
ontempt: 'This most excellent caTiO]^y,the aiT»V>^ ^^^'* 
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this majestical ronf fretted with golden fire, 'vehy, U af^wmai 
other thlDg to me than a foul and pestilent congregatkDot 
vapours *. 

* And he . . . showed me that great city, the luilf 

Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from God, having til 
glory of God : and her light was like unto a stone rndt 

precious * 'And he that talked withmelul 

a golden reed to measure the city, and the gales thereof ami 
the walls thereof, .... The length and the breidA 
and the height of it are equal '. The subject, so gorgeoodlf 
described, is not for some time reduced to ' it ' ; first tbei* 
is a timely personification 'her*, and next the adverUd 
substitute * thereof *. 

So, the fall of Babylon, ' that great city ', is described 
without the use of * it ', through personification. 

' I invoke the ministers of Religion, that they proclaim A 
denunciation of those crimes, and add its solemn sanctioDi 
to the authority of human laws *. (Daniel "Webster.) Com- 
pare with this the following sentence of Kobert Hall's: 
* Religion is too much interested in your success not to lend 
you her aid ; she will shed over this enterprise her selecteit 
influence '. 

* And every soul^ it passed me by. 
Like the whiz of my cross-bow ! * (Coleridge.) 
' Let my soul live, and it shall praise thee '• 

* The spirit shall return to Him 
That gave its heavenly spark ; 

Yet, think not, Sun, it shall be dim 
When thou thyself art dark ! 

No ! it shall live again '. (Campbell.) 

* It * is very appropriate for the intangibility of a ghori: 

* Hamlet. Did you not speak to it ? 
Horatio, My lord, I did ; 

But answer made it none : yet once methougb^ 
It lifted up 1^3 head and did address 
Itself to mo^oxi, '^^ «& ifc ^ wASl ^^^qq^ ', 
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To come, however, to the proper Concord of Gtender, 
a farther circumstance has to be noted. When human 
beings are expressed collectively, the nouns are neuter, and 
the pronouns that recall them must be neuter. Any one 
that has had to draw up resolutions for public bodies must 
have often felt uncomfortable at having to lower the collec- 
tive body to * it ', while each individual would be * he ' or 
* she '. Yet there is no alternative. Even so powerful an 
assembly as our House of Commons must be styled * it ', 
when in want of a pronoun. The only means of surmount- 
ing the indignity is to avoid using pronouns as far as 
possible ; partly by repeating the original word, and partly 
by ingenuity of construction. 

* Can Parliament be so dead to its dignity and duty, as to 
give their support to measures thus obtruded and forced 
upon them?* (Chatham.) The orator shrinks from the 
repetition of * its ', ' it ', and violates concord by passing off 
to * their ' and * them *. 

* Sir, let the House of Commons be warned — ^let t^ warn 
tfse//'— against all illusions'. (Gladstone.) The speaker 
being one of the house, could have said — 'let us warn 
ourselves *• 

* The desperate state of our army abroad is in part known. 
No man more highly esteems and honours the British troops 
than I do ; I know their virtues and their valour ; I know 
they can achieve anything but impossibilities '. (Chatham.) 
The formal plural * troops ' is a useful stepping-stone to the 
more dignified pronoun. 

Although in wording resolutions, in the ordinary course 
of business, both houses of Parliament use the singular con- 
struction — the House resolves — yet in .the conferences that 
take place when the Houses differ on the provisions of a 
Bill, esuoti House styles itself by a plural — The Lords, The 
Commons. The reasons, on the part of the House of 
Commons, for disapproving of the alterations made by the 
Lords on a measure as sent up to tb^em, oi^ "^ot^^ >(>kv\^^\ 
'The C(mmona have felt it their bounden. d\L\.7 Vi «X»J5» ^^^ 
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foregoing reasons for their disagreement with oeitaiit of lb , 
amendments sent down by the Lords. : 

' Her Majesty's Oovernment hold that it is tls dnty under j 
these circumstances to do Us best to maintain an attitude d J 
strict neutrality, to act with the utmost impartiality towanb ^ 
all parties, believing that by so doing they would be in i ; : 
better position, whenever a favourable opportunity should 
offer, to act with greater influence and utility '. 

The writer begins and ends by regarding ' Government' 
as a plurality, though in the two intervening cases he wann 
and goes over to the singular. This departure from the 
plural construction is here aggravated by the clash with tita 
prospective reference of * it *. To be consistent, we shonld 
have ' their ' for * its * in both cases. Or, keeping prominent 
the oneness and collective action of the Government, we maj 
remodel thus : ' Her Majesty's Government cotuiden it t 
duty under these circumstances to do the best (what maybe 

done) to maintain ' ; and for * they *, we may repeat tin 

subject, which is important and somewhat distant fort 
mere pronoun reference : ' believing that by so doing Um 
Oovernment would be in a better position '. 

* The French Senate under the First and Second Empin, j 
though its members were appointed by the Chief of the 
State, were not unfairly selected from the same classes wbidi 
Mr. Fawcett would place by their own right in the Upper k 
House '. 

The Senate, as a collective body of members, is necessaiflj 
represented by * its ' ; yet the intervention of * members', 
breaking up the body into the constituent individnsbi 
almost precludes the use of a singular predicate. The nn- 
satisfactory vacillation between singular and plural may \» 
remedied. Either drop *its' — * though the members wffe 
appointed * ; or begin with plurality at once — * The memhen 
of the French Senate, though appointed by the Chief of the 
State, were not unfairly selected *. 

The following is an nunecfta^as:^ ^^^^^t.\on of colleetiTe 
xoankind by the nse oi *it' •, ^TVo\jL^\)v>L^^^^^a«siX.\i3S5g^. 
Boaa of mankind (be) ' ia' noV. «\^i».^a^Na^«.Ts«»aKas.^\'^ 
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real happiness, it is the best measure we have '. Say ' their 
real happiness \ 



OEDEE OF WOEDS. 

This is a very large subject ; its beginnings are in Gram- 
mar, and its full development is in Bhetorio. 

One-half of the words of a language qualify the other 
half; and in English, position is almost the only thing that 
shows the incidence of qualifying adjuncts. The Adjectives 
and the Adverbs, with their equivalent phrases and clauses, 
are the qualifying parts of speech. 

mVEBSION OF SUBJECT AND VERB. 

The Subject goes before the Verb. To begin with the 
verb is rare and difficult. The cases are stated in the gram- 
mar. Most important is the seventh exception to the 
regular arrangement — the attaining of Emphasis. This ad- 
mits of being farther exemplified. 

We can put the verb before its subject by commencing 
with an adverb. The commonest example is the case of 
* There ' with the verb * be * : * there is, was, should be, a 
law *. Less frequently, * there * is used With other verbs : 
there came, there appeared, there continued, there exists, 
there lived, there dwelt, there goes. 

So with * here '. * Here is the scissors ', ' here stand the 
attendants ', ' here lies the road to Bome ', * here lies the 
point ', * here hung those lips^that I have kissed I know not 
how oft *. 

* Now * is another adverb used for inversions : * For now 
began to unroll the most awful series of calamities that have 
ever visited the sons and daughters of men '. 

So, instead of — ' The great law which governs exchange- 
able value has now been stated and argued ', we tiould say, 
with some advantage to the emphasis oi tViQ^«&'a».%^^'' 'So>» 
has been stated the great law that xegvAaXjo^ «3J(^«^^^^^ 
value '. 
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' New fades tbe glimmering landscape on the 
The following might be changed — 

* Now the storm begins to lower \ 

Say— 

* Now begins the storm to lower '• 

' Now on the Ochils gleams the son '• 
Other Adverbs : — 

' 0/t did the harvest to their sickle yield '. 
' Soon after began the busy and important part of Swii^i 
life'. 

* Herein is love '. 

* So work the honey bees '• 

* Scarcely had &c.* 

* No sooner had &c.' 

' Never, not even under the tyranny of Laud, had the ooa- 
dition of the Puritans been so deplorable as at this time. 
Never had spies been so actively employed in detecting con- 
gregations. Never had magistrates, grand jurors, recton, 
and churchwardens been so much on the alert '. (Macaulay.) 

' Thus died Noah : according to all that Gk>d commanded 
him, so did he '. 

* And thus spake on that ancient man '. 

* Then shook the hills, with thunder riven, 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven. 
And louder than the bolts of heaven. 
Far flashed the red artillery '. 

* Then shrieked the timid, and stood still the brave '• 

* Then ensued a scene of woe *. 

* How vaia the ardour of the crowd. 
How low, how little, are the crowd. 

How indigent the great I * 
The inversion is here influenced by the figure bf exclamation. 
Also with *8uch*: * Such is the aspect of this shore'; 
' such was his fate '. 

To the same effect are employed kd^fetblal phrases : * In 
my/ather'a house are many maiisvQnQ&* \ ^ Am\d.^* t\\A t"Vv\c5RK&. 
carnage blazed the helmet oi "Ka^aix^' \ "■bel•u)««atKem^sK^ 
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during a considerable time, a middle party * ; * at the same 
time came the disciples unto Jesus ' ; * the same day went 
Jesus out of the house * ; * at length did cross an albatross ' ; 
* into the valley of death rode the Six Hundred *. 

* Within a windowed niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain \ 

Darwin, speaking of the two highest forms of the anthro- 
poid apes, says : * and from the latter, at a remote period, 
Man, the wonder and the glory of the Universe, proceeded '. 
He could have said — * from the latter, at a remote period, 
proceeded Man, the wonder and the glory of the Universe '. 

Matzner quotes examples showing an adverbial clause in 
the foreground. 

* Wherever flagged his own, or failed the opposing /orce, 
glittered his white robe, and rose his bloody battle-axe*, 
(Lytton.) 

* While the government of the Tudors was in its highest 
vigour took place an event which &o *. (Macaulay.) . 

* Not as the world giveth give I unto* you '. 

* But when the day-blush bursts from high, 
Expires that magic melody \ (Byron.) 

The complement sometimes has an adverbial foroe: 

* Fair laughs the mom *. 

* Full knee- deep lies the winter snow *. 

* High rode in cloudless blue the moon \ 

* Open fly th* infernal doors \ 

* All bloodless lay th' untrodden snow '. 

* Still stood the Bruce '. 

* Nor second he, that rode subliihe '. 

* If love can sigh 
For one alone, 
Well-pleased am I 

To be that one '. (Moore.) 

This inversion is used to reserve the statement of tha «<Jc^ 
ject to the end ; an eflfect sometimes so\i^\i YQ."^Tc>^'fe,\svi^.^»2t 

oftener in poetry. The following ate e^ta.xcL'^e^^^^'s^^^^**^ 
who used it very largely :— 
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' Fkr from tiie sm and nomflr-gala^ 
In thy g Tcgn l^p wom Nature's daxlm^ laid *• 

But for the lii jme, it oonld baTe been ' warn laid Hatiin*! 
darling''. 

' I^rom yona€!r rwums of enprrean day 
Bmrtfi on my ear th' indignant iaj^ : 
Tliere sH the sainted sage, the hard dlTine, fto. 
' Uprose the Kin^ of Men with speed \ 



* Uprose with ipeed ike Kittg of 3£t 
The 'up' should be viewed, not as compounded with ' rose' 
bat as a detached adverb. 

Withoat an adverb, the inversion can hardly be allowed * 
it oocoTS, however, in poetry : — 

' SnUUdy then, wdl pleased the aged man '. (Soott.) 

* Ceased the high soond '. (lb.) 

' Tdied on the view the opening pack '. (lb.) 

' Flashed all their sabres bare \ 

With an incomplete verb and complement, we may at any 
time invert the order, by prefixing the complement : ' Idested 
are the poor in spirit ' ; * short was his joy ' ; * cold is Cad- 
wallo's tongae ' ; ' sweet is the breath of vernal showers ' * 
* indosed is a letter from * ; * very civil were the saluta- 
tions on both sides ' ; * bitter but unavailing were my regrets ' * 
' many are the roo/s once thatched with reeds ' ; * tvise art all 

his ways '. 

* A traveller to thee unknown, 

Is he that calls \ 
The foregoing examples amount to a complete inversion of 
the Subject and Predicate of the Sentence ; an inversion 
often demanded in composition both for clearness and for 
strength. It is usually quite easy when the predicate is an 
incomplete verb completed by an adjective, as in the in- 
stances last given. When the completing word is a noun 
the expression is ambigviowa. Ixi «.«^^ms * the commander 

was the grand-master *, ^e Ai&\ixigvsa^wx5Q\^\. ^s^^^^^^^^rj^ 

&oleljr by the order. 
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As examples free from ambiguity, take the following •. 
* Prophet of evil I ever am to myself ' ; * Childe Harold was 
he hight ' ; ' Merry brides are we ' ; ' Victories indeed they 

were*. 

* No boding maid of skill divine 

Art thou ! ' 

It is not a regular construction to begin with an adverb, 
or even an adverbial phrase. There are many circumstances 
that render it frequently appropriate, as will be seen more 
particularly afterwards. The natural place of the adverb 
is immediately before or immediately after the verb, the 
subject being first of all : * he boldly seized the oar, and 
rowed vehemently*. In placing the adverb first, we often 
become rhetorical or figurative, and it is then better to 
make the inversion thorough : * boldly did he seize '• 

Under the Pronoun were pointed out cases where the 
grammatical subject is a neuter pronoun — ' it ', * this * — 
standing as a provisional anticipation of the real subject or 
fact predicated about, which comes after the predicate in 
the form of an infinitive phrase. In such cases the predicate 
is usually short, and less important than the subject (inf.). 
The formal predication being thus lightly disposed of, the 
main attention is free for the consideration of the logical 
subject. Farther exemplification is not necessary here. 

But there may be added a few examples where the infini- 
tive as subject follows the predicate, the anticipating pro- 
noun being absent. 

* Him booteth not resist, nor succour call \ (Faery Queen.J 

' As good dissemble that thou never meanest, 
As first mean truth and then dissemble it '. 

(Marlowe.) 
* Better dwell in the midst of alarms 

Than reign in this horrible place *. (Cowper.) 

* Best stand upon our guard '. (^Tempest.) 

' jPar better with the dead to "be ^ 

Than iive thus nothing nov* V.O ^2!aft» ' . VJraxo^- 
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* Theirs not to reason why, fta * 
Under the Pronoun were also mentioned instanoee when 
a neater pronoitn anticipates the noun clause. In formal 
grammar, the pronoun is the subject, the clanse being 
looked upon as an apposition ; logically, howerer, the clause 
is subject. It is but seldom that the clause follows the pre- 
dicate in the absence of the anticipating pronoiin. 

OBJECT AND VEEB. 

It is not easy in our language to place the object in ad- 
vance ; there being a clash between it and the sabjeci, we 
aze uncertain which is which : 

' And all the air a solemn stillness holds '. 

It is by this construction that we can practise oraonlar 
ambiguity : ' the duke yet lives that Henry shall depose '• 

* When riseth LacedsBmon's hardihood, 

When Thebea (subj.) Epaminondas (obj.) rears again * 

Here it is not obvious which is subject. 

If there were a rule to place the subject always first, the 
doubt would be prevented. But the instances of the inversion, 
which occurs chiefly in poetry, do not adhere to any order. 

Apart from the meaning or context, inversion is admis- 
sible when either the subject or the object is a pronoun: 

* their hundred arms they wave ' ; * such a changed France 
have we* ; * two men / honour, and no third *. 

* Night, and all her sickly dews, 
Her spectres wan, and birds of boding cry 
He gives to range the dreary sky *. 

* Silver and gold have / none, but such as I have give / 
thee ' ; * me ^e restored unto mine office, and him he hanged* ; 

* every tongue that shall rise against thee in judgment thm 
shalt condemn * ; * one thing thou lackest * ; * so towards old 
Sylvanus they her bring *. 

Another case is when the subject and the object are not 
of the same number, and when the verb shows the number * 

* time works wonders *, might be * time wonders works * 
' wonders time works ' . 
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We may not say ' the heavens and the earth God created ' ; 
but we might say * the heavens and the earth God governs.' 

* With joy I see 
The different doom our Fates assign '. 
* Hark, his hands the lyre explore '. 

* Some pious drops the closing eye requires'. 

* Such evils sin hath wrought '. 
* For me, the mine a thousand treasures brings '. 

* In vain the spring my senses greets *. 

The Imperative readily allows of the placing of the object 
first : * once again my call obey ' ; * the rich repast prepare ' ; 

* praise to the Lord give ye * ; ' the doors wide open fling ' ; 

* cease then, nor order imperfection name ' ; * wait the great 
teacher Death, and God adore * ; * to him thy woes, thy 
wislies bring ' ; *Him serve with mirth, his praise forth tell ' ; 
^ these things command and teach ' ; * them that sin rebuke 
before all *. 

When the object is expressed in the form of an infinitive 
or of a clause, it is somewhat heavy for the opening of the 
sentence. Still, emphasis not unfrequently brings it for- 
ward, especially in the clause form : * how the truth came to 
the prophet he himself knew not ' ; * what I did I did in 
honour * ; * where her father's grave was no one knew * ; * at 
what time Solsrates relinquished his profession as a statuary we 
do not know \ 

/.'he following shows what is aimed at in placing the ob- 
ject before the verb : * neither /orcc do I worship in Crom- 
vell, nor arbitrary power*. The intention of the writer 
seems to be to make * force * and * arbitrary power * emphatic 
by position ; the one being placed first, and the other last, 
in the sentence. The example might be variously turned : 
*not force do I worship in Cromwell, nor yet arbitrary 
power *. There is emphasis, moreover, in the following un- 
inverted arrangement — * I worship in Cromwell neither 
force nor arbitrary power*. Or, by a different inversion, 
starting with the adverbial phrase : * In Cromwell I wor- 
ship *. 

Another use of inversion is to make «b f^o^^t ^<^TSDk»:SC^^^^ 
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with the preceding sentence or clause. The demonstntm 
adjectives usually assist in this effect. 

* If there be one function more than another "whioh seemi 
proper to a king, it is that of maintaining and asserting the 
independence of his realm ; yet thia function Christ peremp- 
torily declined to undertake '. 

* To render the exertions of this body effective, the greatest 
abilities were required in the emperor. Theae tUriliiia 
Charles V. possessed '. 

' My lord, his throat is cut ; tJiat I did for him *• 

NOUN AND ADJECTIVE. 

By a fortunate conyention of our language, the simple 
adjective goes before the noun. This is the arrangement 
that is scientifically the most defensible. Before a thing a 
named, the mind should be prepared with all the qualifics- 
tions and limitations, so as to conceive the thing at once as 
qualified and limited. *A white rose' is better than *a 
rose white ', as in thinking of the rose we already clothe it 
with the white colour, instead of thinking of it first as red pe^ 
haps, and then having to change to white. (See Ekqiish 
Composition and Rhetoric, p. 47.) 

To place the simple adjective after the noun makes an 
elegant poetical variety. It is a frequent mannerism of 
Milton : * Cambuscan bold * ; * mantle hlue * ; « that light 
un/.ufferable* ; * many a region dolorous*; * of depth im- 
measurable ' ; * those armies bright ', 

Other examples: *the waters «;M?e* (Byron); 'his father 
M * (M. Arnold) ; * her sea-cave dim ' ; ' above the surges 
hoar ' ; * Cocytus slow * ; * horror hideous * ; ' error blind ' ; 
* danger imminent * ; * a virgin desolate *. 

* Next after her, the winged God himself 
Came riding on a lion raveiious. 
Taught to obey the menage of that elf 
That man and \ieaat, -wSiXx ^o^^t im-jierioiM, 
Subdueth to his kmg^om t-yrauuou^kV V^^^xv's^t^^ 
There are a lew expressions ^\iet«i >Ctift Vkm^x^.^^^ vs^S^st^^ 
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all but invariable : * Poet Laureate ', * goyemor-general *, 

* lord paramount ', * knight errant ', * States General *, * court 
martial', 'body politic*, 'notary public', * sign-manual ', 

* Theatre Boyal ', * letters patent \ * time immemorial ', 

* heirs male ', * bride elect '. 

Compare also these : * Lord-lieutenant ', * Queen- or 
duchess-dowager ', * Knight Templar ', * Lord Marcher '. 
The nouns have very much the function of the adjective. 

Two or more adjectives are not unfrequently placed after 
the same noun : * across the meadows bare and broion ' ; 

* thirty steeds, both fleet and wight * ; * his short falchion, 
sharp and clear ^; * his wife, stouts ruddy , and dark-hrow*d, 
of silver brooch and bracelet proud ' ; * gods partial, change^ 
/uly passionate, unjust \ 

When there are two nouns in close proximity, each quali- 
fied by an adjective, the poets are fond of variety in the 
order of the adjectives. The following are examples : — 

* Yet held her wrathful hand from vengeance sore ' 
(Spenser) ; * (the lightning) with dreadful force falls on 
some steeple high ' (Spenser) ; * fruitful Ceres and Lyseus/at ' 
(Spenser) ; * the still mom went out with sandals gray ' 
(Milton) ; * to-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new ' ; 

* fix'd fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute ' ; * by wasting 
plague, by tortures slow ' (Scott) ; * with brawling threat, 
and clamour vain ' ; * his withered cheek and tresses gray '. 

* Ne ever is he wont on aught to feed 
But toads and frogs, his pasture poisonous. 
Which in his cold complexion do breed 
A filthy blood, or humour rancorous. 
Matter of doubt and dread suspicious, 
That doth with cureless care consume the heart. 
Corrupts the stomach with gall vicious, 
Cross-cuts the liver with internal smart, 
And doth transfix the soul with death's eternal dart '. 

(Spenser.) 
Also Faery Queen, i. 1, 8 and 9. 

When an adjective is loaded witla. ttd\\rcLCfe& cA ^^ cs^ra.^^^ 
IiA8 often to be placed last : ' the lov^est t«jc«& oV \s\ssa.«»=^' 
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not fonn a tyitem wcHhy of ths name of niigwm ; 'fti 
moimtain wooded to the peak ' ; ' all the '^***»n« nquiuhflt 
the houm of a mnderaU gentleman' ; ' Yoioes high t» alfarotiM 
were repeatedly heard within the room ' ; * no oaaoMty hov- 
erer severe, has denied this ' ; ' ohetades somewhat man 
ierioiu ' ; ' a plant proper to almost all soils * ; * m man wiM 
in his own conceit ' ; ' an incident worth lingering on '. 

Of the other forms of nonn adjunct, the pnnw^oifii am 
oomet uniformly first ; while the prepositional phrase afanoii 
uniformly follows the noun. The participle Testrietiii 
follows, the participle co-ordinating Yery often pieoedBS, 
but oftener follows, the nonn. The adjective danse eoms 
after the noun. Examples of all these are abondant in emy 
kind of composition. 

Easy adjuncts are placed first ; long or complicated ad- 
juncts come after the noun, which is not willing to be too 
much suspended. Our usage compares favotirably -with tin 
German usage, which would strike us as intolerably clumsy. 
' Ein durch Zufall von einem Unbekannten aua einer gnmat 
Lebenagefahr geretteter Mann ' is, literally, * A hy-oLccident hf- 
O'ttranger from-imminent-peril saved man ' : * A man mitd 
<iccidentaUy by a stranger from imminent peril'. So, 'Dieeer 
Hber alle Erwartung gehwgene Erfolg ' — * This het/ond dU cp- 
pedation successful result ' — * This result successful heymi 
all expectation ' ; we might go as far as ' This surprisingly 
successful result \ 

Mr. Earle (Philosophy of the English Tongue, § 556 2Dd 
edition) quotes exaniples of the influence of the German 
construction on English authors. The abstird extreme is 
instanced in Thackeray — * The, I believe of Eastern derivatiMy 
monosyllable * Bosh * *. 

The number or the importance of the adjuncts may be 
such as to cause difficulty in the arrangement. A ^ood 
method of relieving these cases is to give at once what 
qualifications can be satisfactorily given, and then to re- 
peat the subject or an ec\\nN«l«v\\. lo «vx"^^oTt the remaining 
adjuncts. s 

' Many objectionB "ha^e \>een insAft \» ^^ica^^Q^assu. ^^k'u^ 
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in some remarks of mine on translating Homer, I ventured 
to put forth ; A proposition about criticiamy and its import 
tance at the present day \ (M. Arnold.) 

* I make the arrest — I, Henry' Bohuny Earl of Essex, Lord 
High Constable of England \ 

* Thus it was that a traitor to the aristocracy had obtained 
the government of part of Spain, and had sworn to bring 
over his troops to the support of the Catilinarians ; A DANGER 
which had been only [misplaced] averted from the Govern- 
ment by his premature and suspicious death '. (Meriv^e.) 

' Corresponding to these statements is another, which re- 
presents Sokrates as one whose special merit it was to have 
rescued the Athenian mind from such demoralizing influ- 
ences ; — A REPUTATION which Tie neither deserves nor requires *, 
(Grote.) 

* It is remarkable that in 440 B.C. a law was passed for- 
bidding comic authors to ridicule any citizen by name in 
their compositions ; which prohUntion, however, was re- 
scinded after two years ; AN interval marked by the rare 
phenomenon of a lenient comedy from Kraiinus \ 

There is no special rule for these complicated adjuncts. 
The entire sentence has to be viewed in the light of those 
principles that guide us in disposing of qualifying circum- 
stances generally. 

The three first, or the first three ? 

I here append some farther examples bearing on these 
two forms. 

The meaning to be expressed is, bring me the first, second, 
and third of a row ; or bring me all from the first to the 
third. Desiring a shorter mode of statement, we are accus- 
tomed to say, * the first three ', or * the three first ' ; neither 
of the forms admitting of being construed strictly. 

The following occurs in Matzner : — * In connection with 
Jirst and other, the cardinal number is found before or aft«x \ 
*l!he four first acts' (Sheridan, Critic, l.V^\ *^ox ^Gw^ivt*^ 
fen minutes * (Cooper, Spy, \2t) ; * Four otKer <2cSAx«»''' 
{Lewes, Ooethe, i. 1%) ; « Other seven da^a' ^Qiexx. NYiSi.. V^^ 

20 
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The preference of grammarians is for the * first three'; 
with regard to the ' three first ' they ask, how can three be 
first ? The only answer is to retort that the * first three' is 
inapplicable to the first, second, and third of a single file; 
it supposes a line of three abreast. 

We find in good use such expressions as these : ' the two 
highest men ' ; * the two succeeding chapters ' ; < the two nai 
candidates '. Of a work brought out in two volnmeii, a 
critic said — * the two best volumes of light reading that 
have appeared this year ' ; this would have been a case for 
' the heat two volumes '. 

Gibbon says of the history of Bome : — * The seven fai 
centuries were filled with a succession of triamphs '. Thi 
is hardly to be imitated ; no more can we commend ' the 
first seven centuries '. Better avoid the form altogether: 
* For seven centuries (from the first) the history was a suc- 
cession of triumphs '. 

The Article. 

So important is the rule for repeating, or not repeatmg, 
the article before a second noun, that I give additional 
examples. 

* Wanted a nurse and housemaid ' means that the saise 
person is to be both. If two persons are wanted, one for 
each office, the article should be repeated. 

* By the day or week ', being supposed to mean an alter- 
native of two periods, should be — * by the day or the weA'. 
' The day or week ' might mean that the names * day ' and 
' week ' were names for the same thing. 

*The Town and County bank' signifies one bank com- 
bining town business and county business. 

It is not correct to say — * town and county orders attended 
to *, if there are two distinct classes of orders. It should 
be — * Attention is given to orders both from the town and r 
from the country '. Or repeat the noun, * town orders and 
country orders'. 

*A virtuous and exceWenV. p^o^^^ Ha^^^Tor^^x -^w^ ^^ 
scribing the same people aa vixlwoxxa wv\ ««i.^iV«oj<^ 
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Compare now the two following : * She is the sweetest- 
tempered, honestest, worthiest, yoimg creature '. (Fielding.) 

* Dare any soul breathe a word against the sweetest, the 
tenderest, the most angelical of young women ?* (Thackeray.) 
M'atzner accounts for the repetition in the second instance 
thus : * The reason is to bring the object emphatically for- 
ward after its different qualifications \ A good example of 
the same emphasis occurs in Macaulay : * Of these pamphlets, 
the longest, the bitterest, and the ablest was commonly ascribed 
to Ferguson '. One pamphlet is spoken of. 

* They possessed both the civil and criminal jurisdiction '. 
(Hume.) Say * both the civil and the criminal jurisdiction', 
giving the article to each subject. So * the civil and * the * 
ecclesiastical administration '. (Macaulay.) 

* The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact '. 
Three different classes, each taking the article. 
* Alike the busy and the gay 
But flutter through life's little day, 

In fortune's varying colours drest *• 
' The pursuers and pursued entered the gates together'. 
The contrast requires the repetition of the article : the pur- 
suers and * the ' pursued. 

Again — * James was declared a mortal and bloody enemy, 
a tyrant, a murderer, and a usurper '. We cannot be mis- 
taken here ; there are several predicates for the same subject 

* James *. The case would be different if one were to say — 
'They found a mortal and bloody enemy, a tyrant, &c. 
The hearer would certainly suppose that the writer meant 
more than one person. 

* The elder and younger son .... were, like the 
gentleman and lady in the weather-box, never at home to- 
gether'. (Thackeray.) Properly: the elder and Hhe^ younger 
son ; the gentleman and ' the * lady. 

' A loyal gentry and priesthood '. (Macaulay.) Except for 
great emphasis, we should scaxoely aa^ * a VajoX \^\sfeci «5^ 
a lot/al priesthood \ Otherwise, * a g4eIi^ary «a.^ ^YvesisJaSi^^ 
both loyal '. 
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' On the white comer sqtiare marked 64 place a rook or 
oastle'. The article is not repeated, 'rook' and 'castie' 
being names, not of different things, but of the same thing. 

So, ' On the distant mainland is seen the town or Tillage 
of Stromness *. 

' What is the use and object of building pinnacles P' (Hdpi) 

' The JEmilian and Flaminian highways ' is allowable b 
the sense of ' The ^milian highway and the FlaminitB 
highway ' : a considerable shortening of the expressioii. 
Similarly, * the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ', ' ^ 
Danish and Saxon tongues \ * the thirteenth and fonrteentli 
Iliads '. Macaulay expresses the same meaning otherwiie, 
in * The hereditary and the elective branch of the Legis- 
lature '. According to the foregoing instances, he nJgbt 
have written * The hereditary and elective branches '. Had 
he given ' The hereditary and the elective branches \ this 
would have implied a plurality both of hereditary brancfafli 
and of elective branches. 

As a rule the Article precedes another adjective joined to 
the same noun : as * a good man ', * the wisest man '. But 
there are a few adjectives that precede the article : * Whati 
pity I ' * What a grace was seated on this brow I * * Whd fl 
precious puppy ! * * Such an act * ; * such a deed ' ; * on wci 
a tranquil night as this '. * Many a man * ; * full tnofiy a 
gem ' ; * how does your honour for this many a day f * * Hoi} 
an hour * ; * half a pound *. ' 

"When the other adjective is modified by certain adverbs of 
degree, it goes before the article : * bo excellent a king *, * » 
difficult a task \ ^ eo hopeless an undertaking * ; * how serious a 
case*, * how beautiful a river*, * how strongly fortifUd o 
town it is*; *'too severe a sentence*, ^ too long a sermon'; 
*all the mountains*, ^ all the ills of life', * all the wisdom 
of the ancients ' ; ' hoth the hands *, *' hath the steamers were 
injured * ; * half^ double, triple the number *, or * the quantity'. 

For the singular we say * nuiny a man *, which gives the 
piural 'many men'. "Bvit^ft Iotxdl *a ma-u-y Txxea.' occurs; 
more frequently, however, m oV^iet VJaaso. Vsx x^ftevA. ^tss^kss.- 
idona. Some have suggeis^^ \ii»^^ ^ i^«^l^ ^^^^"^ ^ ^>P^ 
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tive here, but a noun ; yet, in a ' a few Celtic, and a still 
fevotr Latin, words ^ (Freeman), we see a like construction, 
and ' few ' seems to be accepted as an adjective. ' A great 
many objections' is common enough; Thackeray uses 'a 
pretty many * : * the Catholic gentry, of whom there were 
a pretty many in the country and neighbouring city * * A 
many parties ', in the mouth of Mrs. Toosypegs ( Verdant 
Oreen) ; * a many things * in the mouth of Mrs. Poyser 
(Adam Bede) ; and similar instances from Mrs. Holt [Felix 
Holt)f and the turnkey's daughter (Thackeray) — seem to 
relegate this form to the vulgar speech. 

Even the auxiliary verbs must follow the rule of repe- 
tition : ' Man should glorify God, and should enjc^ him for 
ever'. 'They will admit that he was a great poet, but 
' they will ' deny that he was a great man '. 

' Be ' should not do duty first as incomplete verb, and then 
as auxiliary. It should be repeated. *The Doctor was a 
very great favourite, and received with much respect and 
honour '. (Thackeray.) Say * was received '. * Waste are 
those pleasant farms, and the farmers for ever departed*. 
(Longfellow.) 

The principle extends to Pbepositions. * Journal kept in 
France and (in) Italy '. The omission of the second ' in * is 
excused solely on the ground that we cannot be misled into 
supposing France and Italy the same subject. * Man's chief 
end is to glorify God, and to enjoy him for ever*. 'This 
served rather to perplex than to undeceive him'; 'These 
events belong more to Boman than ' to ' British story '. 
(Hume.) 

' Macaulay's two essays on Milton and Machiavelli ' sug- 
gests two essays, both on the two authors combined. There 
are various ways, though perhaps more cumbrous, of shew- 
ing that one essay is on Milton, and the other on Machia- 
velli. Some improvement is efEected by repeating the 
preposition ; we might farther append the word ' respec- 
tively *. 

'Had John inherited the great qualities of his father* of ^ 
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Henry Beauclerc, or of the conqueror, ftc.' (Macanlay.) If 
the repeated q/s were omitted, the meaning^ would be t^ 
misleading, or at least ambiguous, to such as are not ac- 
quainted with the facts from other sources. 

*■ The Sabbath was regarded as a ^jfor rest from worldly 
occupation and holy joy'. One might be excused for sap- 
posing at first reading that the writer means ' restyrom hdy 
joy * as well as * rest /rom worldly occupation '. The repeti- 
tion \oi * for * is necessary : * a day for rest from woridly 
occupation and for holy joy '. 

*He sympathized not with their cause, but their fats'. 
(Lytton.) * Not * and * but * here contrast two positions, whui 
should be expressed similarly : * not with their cause, but 
* with * their fate * is far more satisfactory. 

* Wise women choose not husbands for the eye, merit, or 
birth, but wealth and sovereignty *. (Ben Jonson.) Hew 
again is a contrast between positions. * For ' should be re- 
peated at least before * wealth ' : * not for certain grounds, 
(which are obviously difiFerent from each other without * for' 
before each), but *for^ certain other grounds'. To gain 
emphasis, however, * for ' may be placed before each ground 
of choice, * wealth and sovereignty ' being so closely related 
as to be reckoned a single ground : * Wise w^omen choofle 
husbands, not for the eye, *for* merit, or */dr* birth, hot 
'for ' wealth and sovereignty '. 

* The bursting of the Mississippi Scheme and Sonth-Ses 
Bubble*. The omission of the article before * South-Sea' /| 
and of the preposition * of * before the article, as well as the I ! 
application of 'bursting' to both 'Scheme' and * Bubble', 
render the meaning unnecessarily doubtful. Say • Thefailwt 
of the Mississippi Scheme and * the* hursting * of the* South- 
Sea Bubble '. 

Macaulay deserves special commendation for clearness and 

emphasis gained by means of the repetition of the preposi- 

tion: * Amidst the cares of state the King retained \m 

passion for music, far xea^img, Jot ^tsJCvti^, f<^ literary 

society ' : ' Avowed dissent wa» ^\m\^^^ ^-y Hmx^^^ovossss^^ 

^^ ignominious exposure, by CT\le\m^x\K5L^V:voT^.%,%a^.^>>^^ 
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fines *. The separate agencies are emphatically singled out 
by the repetition of the preposition. 

* He [William of Orange] was proved ly every test : hy 
war, by wounds, hy painful and depressing maladies, by 
raging seas, by the imminent and constant risk of assassina- 
tion '. Here again special attention is called to the different 
agencies working at different times; the repetition of the 
preposition is peculiarly emphatic. 

Obverse couples are to be understood as one subject, un- 
less there be some specific separation. * The rule of right 
and wrong' is the correct way of stating the rule that 
settles what is right and what is wrong. ' It is not a ques- 
tion of pleasure and pain '. ' The theory of heat and cold ' 
is equivalent to the theory of the variation of temperature, 
and is one subject. ' The feeling of approbation and disap- 
probation* is the same subject, unless we mean to make 
one discussion respecting approbation and another respect- 
ing disapprobation. 

*By observation and experiment' means the appeal to 
facts generally, as opposed to deductive inference apart from 
facts. If we are to draw a line between making observa- 
tions and making experiments, which are distinct modes of 
appealing to facts, we should repeat the preposition : * by 
observations and by experiments '. 

* Persons are prohibited from riding or driving cattle on 
the footpath *. Bather — * No one is allowed either to ride 
on horseback, or to drive cattle on the footpath ' ; ' It is not 
allowed to drive cattle, or to ride, on the footpath '. * Biding 
ou horseback and driving cattle are both forbidden on the 
footpath *. 

So with Conjunctions : ' These emigrants were always 
ready to take the field against the Christians, both as a 
religious duty and as a means of acquiring slaves '. ' He 
lives in the family rather as a relation, than as a dependant '. 
(Addison.) 
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PEONOUN AND ANTECEDENTS 

It is a sound rule that the BelatiTe should be as dose as 
possible to the Antecedent. Between the relative and the 
antecedent there should not be any word that might nsozp 
the rights of the antecedent. 

' I gave him a piece of bread, wliich he ate '. We know 
of course that * which ' refers, on the rule of prominence, to 
'piece ' ; ' of bread ' being a mere adjunct to define the natme 
of * piece '. 

* I must not forget the two sons of this aspiring dtuKD, 
who came to church in a dashing ourride '. Without the 
context, we cannot be quite certain, although we may ^^ 
it highly probable, that ' who ' refers not to the near noim 
' citizen ', but to the prominent noun ' sons '. The possessive 
— * citizerCs two sons, who ' — would remove all doubt. 

Sometimes the subject and the clause adjunct are separated 
by the predicate. In these cases, the subject is often a 
pronoun ; the predicate is usually short : * He is well paid 
that is well satisfied ' ; * Ae lives long that lives well ' * * that 
t^ might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the pro- 
phet *, 

* ... J cannot blame thee. 
Who am myself attack'd with weariness, 

he is drown*d 

Whom thus we stray to find *. {Tempest,) 

* Shall I of a surety bear a child, which am old P • (Qen. 
xviii. 13.) 

In cases where the clause is co-ordinate, the relative may 
sometimes be advantageously resolved. * I cannot blame 
thee, for I myself am weary ' ; * shall I of a surety bear a 
child, seeing that I am old ? ' If the resolution be incon- 
venient, some other device may be open to us. In the last 
example, we may read : * Shall J, whioh am old, of a surety " 
bear a son ? ' 
' The time drew near at tuMcK\i\i^^w^^^^^aiKv%v.T^-%a,^,s^^ , 
fKacaulay.) An easy inveTaioii-^nSV ^ct^^\x«c^ % '^ -ss^^;^ ^^^^ 
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near the time when (= at which) the Houses must re- 
assemble'. 

* Two languid campaigns followed, during which neither 
army did anything memorable *. In imitation of the pre- 
ceding example we may say : * Then followed two languid 
campaigns, during which, &c *. 

' About ten thousand picked and veteran soldiers were thus 
obtained, of which the Duke of Alva was appointed general- 
in-chief *. (Motley.) There is nothing specially objectionable 
in this particular instance ; but the predicate could easily be 
transferred to the beginning : * Thus (there) were obtained 

about ten thousand soldiers, of which &c'. 

Besides bringing relative and antecedent closer, we have 
probably brought this sentence into nearer connection with 
the foregoing by the prominence of * thus *. 

A similar change produces a similar double effect in the 
next example : 

' All evils here contaminate the mind. 
l^hat opulence departed leaves behind '. (Goldsmith.) 
'Here', placed in the beginning, connects this sta£ement 
very pointedly with what precedes; the predicate comes 
next naturally ; and then ' all evils * gets into contact with 
its relative adjunct. 

(Other similar cases will appear under Placing oe Ad- 
verb.) 

The antecedent is sometimes awkwardly implied in a pos- 
sessive case that is not close to the relative. The possessive 
is oft-en pronominal. 

* This way wiU direct you to a gentleman's house that hath 
skill to take off these burdens * {Pilgrim's Progress). Correct 
to this : ' to the house of a gentleman that hath skill '. 

* Nor better was their lot who fled *. (Scott). Changed : 

* Nor better was the lot of them that fled '. 

* Why then their loss deplore that are not lost ? * (Young.) 

* The loss of them that are not lost '. 

* I am his first bom-son tha:t was t\iQ \&b»\> 

That wore the imperial diadem ofELom^* • VTit. A-tx.d.T«f^ 
* TAe nrst'boTR son of him that &c. *. 
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' His praise is lost who stays till all conunend '. (Pope.) 
* The praise awarded hy him that gtay$ &c '. 

' But that verbal questions, if treated as verbal questions, 
and not mistaken for what they are not, may lead to the 
most useful results, / need not express my conviction, wh 
have compiled the following observations for the sake of 
explaining the signification of political words '. (Q. C. Lewis.) 
The following example, though perfectly (grammatical, 
is felt to be very awkward: *The King marched from 
Exeter into Cornwall, which having pacified, be retmned to 
Winchester '. Better * which he pacified ; he tJien returned 
to Winchester ^ : or ' and having pacified this county, he 
returned \ 

* They leave ns 
The dangers, the repulses, judgments, -wionts * 
Which how long will you bear ? ' (Ben Jonson.) 
A daring inversion. The relative is dose upon the antece- 
dent ; but objection may be taken to the position of the 
interrogative word after it. Yet the infrequency of the 
construction gives it great emphasis ; and we may regard it 
as a sudden and direct rhetorical stroke for ' which you will 
surely not bear much longer '. 

* So glister' d the dire snake, and into fraud 
Led Eve, our credulous mother, &c. 
Which when she saw, thus to her guide she spake '. 
The Latin construction Quae quum, &c, is apt to get trans- 
lated in this form, which is not common, and should not be 
encouraged. 

* Patriots obtained a recognition of certain immunities, 
called political liberties or rights, which it was to be regarded 
as a breach of duty in the ruler to infringe, and which if he 
did infringe, specific resistance, or general rebellion was 
held to be justifiable '. (J. S. Mitt.) A serious case. The [ 
first * which * is suspended over a complicated clause till we j 
at last reach its governing verb * infringe ' ; tbe second ■ 
' which ', here, as in tl:iG "i^ree^^m^ ca&^, '^^^^it ^^<i first 
word of an adverbial oVause, ia ie^^ Vo ^\»Jwi \Jasi ^^^o^uos^KSi. 
differently from wliat the xeadex ex^^cX.^- ' ^^^^ \!^o«siM3£& 
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or rights, infraction of which by the ruler was to be regarded 
as a breach of duty (on his part), justifying^^cific resistance 
or general rebellion '. 

In examples such as the following, where the relative clause 
comes before the formal antecedent, or has not any expressed 
antecedent, the order is quite exceptional. It can appear 
o«ly in passages that are highly wrought, mostly poetical. 
And in every case, the antecedent, even when it is formally 
brought in after the clause, is understood and mentally 
supplied before the relative. 

* Who overcomes 
By force, hath overcome but half his foe '. (Milton.) 

* Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 



• • that man is great indeed '. (Pope.) 

PLACING OF THE ADVEEB. 

The Adverb, Adverbial Phrase, and Adverbial Clause, in- 
clude the larger number of qualifying adjuncts, and bring 
to view all the delicate considerations respecting Order of 
Words. 

Proximity, viewed as a condition of Order, allows the 
qualifying word to be placed either before or after. Very 
often the Adverb is, for convenience, placed after the verb 
or other member affected, especially if it ends the sentence. 
*He quenched the rebellion speedily'; *he issued a pro- 
clamation ^rs^ of all \ The adverb must be referred back 
to the verb with its object, or to the action — * quenching 
the rebellion*. At the end of a sentence, or of part of a 
sentence, the qualifying word is not in danger of being 
referred to something coming after. 

Again, when an action is beset with numerous adyiSL^s.^^ 
these e^juncts need to be divided and d\'9\r^\i^^^'^^>s?O^X5fe- 
fore and partly after the verb. ^pe«^dTv^ oi ^ ^-^^"^^ \s^"-^w^ 
course, Helps describes it as • fLowmg ^wV>3cl eo^^^*^ ^Njart^so 
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(1) busily (2) by great towns (3) '. Here are three adjuncts 
all thrown to the end ; but a division might be made, and 
one at least taken before the verb — * with equable cwrresA 
flowing busily by great towns '. 

Proximity secures the desired end, provided the adjuncts 
are so placed that they cannot be referred to any other sub- 
ject than the one intended ; a provision not always easy to 
make good. 

The law of Priority rests upon certain distinct and im- 
portant considerations. The first is that, on the most general 
principle of construction, the qualification should precede 
the thing qualified. In our language, this is the usage 
with the adjective, and to a considerable extent with the 
adverb. Hence, if a qualification lies between two words, 
and is not specially excluded from the one that precedes., 
the mere principle of Order would make us refer it to the one 
that follows ; we always by preference look forward. 

Another important circumstance connected with Priority 
is that a qualifying adjunct bears upon all that follows, 
until there is a break. It is not simply the word or phrase 
immediately following, but the entire group of circumstances 
up to the end of the sentence, or at least to a comma pause. 

Special instances of single-word Adverbs. 

The single-word adverbs that are most frequently mis- 
placed, are * only ' and * not *. There are some others that 
often give trouble, as * never ', * even ', * always ', * enough *, 
(phrase) * at least '. 

Only. * The ' Spirit of Laws * was only completed when 
the author was sixty years of age, and after he bad spent 
on it twenty years of toil *. The * only ' is not meant to 
operate on the verb * completed *, but on the adjuncts that 
follow. Say * was completed only when the author was 
sixty years of age '. But in a sentence of this kind 
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* 

another form is preferable: 'was not completed imtil the 
author was sixty years of age, he having spent upon it 
twenty years of toil *. 

Speaking of a party ascending a moimtain in Switzer- 
land, a writer says — * The first two named only ascended 
to the summit ' ; that is, they did no more than ascend to the 
summit, the others ascending higher than the summit. ' Of 
the party, two alone went to the summit ' ; ' the summit was 
gained by only two *. 

' For fifty miles, the river could {only) be distinguished 
from the ocean ' only ' by its calmness and discoloured 
water '. 

' Speculative truth is (only) pursued, and is {only) held of 
value, * only ' for the sake of intellectual activity *. 

' The crown of the three kingdoms can {only) be worn 

* only * by a protestant *. 

* One practice, however, can be reformed, (that of) 

* namely ', giving prizes and commendations only [correctly 
placed] to (those who) * such as * get on the fastest '. 

The intimation printed on the Post Cards conttdns appar- 
ently a misplacement of ' only '. * The address only to be 
written on this side '. The composer probably thought that 

* only ' would qualify ' address ' by being placed after it. 
This would be very well at the end — * On this side you are 
to write the address only \ But in tracing the operation of 
a qualifying adjunct, we must in the first instance look for- 
ward ; and here we find a verb immediately following, to 
which the * only ' most readily applies. The fair rendering 
is that whatever may be done with the address on the other 
side (it may be printed^ for example), on this side it can only 
be written. The real meaning requires us to isolate ' address ', 
by putting it to the end, and prefixing * only '. ' On this 
side to be written only the address \ * On this side write 
nothing but the address *. * Nothing is to be written on this 
side but the address \ * Write the address on this side and 
nothing more '. Or with ' alone ' : * The address alone to be 
written on this side *. 

In the postal card of Germany, * otjI^^ \B"^a<ifc^%^^a^'^ 
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modify ' the address ' : ' Aaf die Vorderseite ist nm die 
Adresse zu sohreiben '. 

It is not at all uncommon to expect people to refer * only' 
to^ a previous word ; the more so, that, in speaking, we caa 
obviate the ambiguity by emphasis. By emphatieally pro- 
nouncing * I only am to blame ', with a pause after * oidj', 
we can show that the restriction intended by ' only ' vi to 
' I \ But in composition the safe rule is to place the subject 
to be restricted after the ' only ' ; ' the blame falls wdif oi 
me ', * on me alone \ 

As a parallel instance, observe the placing of ' first ' ia 
this passage. * Queen Anne was not partial to Austria. She 
firi^ weakened the friendship existing between the two 
countries by abandoning the Grand Alliance, and forming i 
separate peace with France '. The operation of ' first ' maj 
be either backward upon * she *, or forward upon the rest of 
the sentence. The meanings are quite difPerent. Thecne 
would be— 'She was the first to weaken the friendship'; 
the other is — ' the first thing she did was to weaken the 
friendship *. There may also be a difference of meaning ac- 
cording as ' first ' sweeps the whole sentence, or is restricted 
to 'weakening the friendship existing between the two 
countries \ If there be a restriction of this kind, the two 
infinitive phrases should precede, thus : * By abandoning the 
Gh*and Alliance and 'by' forming a separate peace with 
France, she was the first to weaken [if that be the ^nse] the 
friendship between Austria and France '. 

' The public are admitted to these grounds on Friday onk 
between 2 and 5 '. The intention is to confine the admission 
to three hours in the week, from two to five on Friday. If 
we study the placing of the adjuncts, we find that the public 
are excluded on Fridays on all hours except those three* 
but there is nothing to exclude them in any other day of the 
week. Better give it the positive form, thus : * The public 
are admitted to view the grounds on Fridays, from two to 
five'. This sufficiently excludes them at all other times 
and is a more gracious form, as stating permission, and only 
implying restriction. 
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* He only came home yesterday *, is hardly worth chang- 
ing to * he came home only yesterday '. There is something 
gained by interposing before * came home ' the intended 
qualification. We expect after the verb a simple unqualified 
date — * he came yesterday, last Tuesday '. When the mean- 
ing is that he might have been much sooner but did not 
actually arrive till yesterday, there is a want of some qualifi- 
cation prefixed. ' He did not come till yesterday ', is the full 
expression, but rather long and formal for colloquial address. 

The following passage is left to the reader's ingenuity. 
In every instance but one, * only ' is misplaced : — 

' We can only know a substance through its qualities, but 
also, we can only know qualities as inhering in a substance. 
Substance and attribute are correlative, and can only be 
thought together : the knowledge of each, therefore, is re- 
lative to the other; but need not be, and indeed is not, 
relative to us. For we know attributes as they are in them- 
selves, and our knowledge of them is only relative inasmuch 
as attributes have only a relative existence. It is relative 
knowledge in a sense not contradictory to absolute. It is an 
absolute knowledge, though of things which only exist in a 
necessary relation to another thing called a substance '. 

Not. On the general principle of priority, ' not ' must be 
taken as qualifying all that follows to the first break ; 

. * Nat in the regions 
Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damn'd 
In evils, to top Macbeth '. 

The negation in the following sentence comes in so late as 
to be a surprise. * We have, for the age of Sulla, as for so 
many other important periods of history, no one consecutive 
contemporary narrative '. * For the age of Sulla, as for so 
many other important periods of history, we do not possess 
one consecutive contemporary narrative '. * As of so many 
other important periods of history, so of the age of Sulla, 
we do not possess — '. ' As is the case with so many other 
important periods of history, we do not possess one consecu- 
tive contemporary narrative of the age ol ^\^(\ai^ « 
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* They have no share in <itl that's done 
Beneath the circuit of the sun '• 
Here the ' no ' is placed so as to command ' share ' with all 
its qualifications. This is quite right. There is, however 
an insufficiency in the word ' all ' as here used. The inter- 
pretation is that * they (the dead) share in some or many 
things done, but not in all'. The proper word is ' aught' 
for anything ; ' not anything ' is thorough exclusion. * Thej 
do not share in augJU that's done '• 

The following are a few miscellaneous examples of single- 
word adverbs. 

* There is no subject that wants to be more kept witliin 
bounds '. Better ' that more wants to be kept within bounds'. 
The word * more ' qualifies not the narrower action ' kept 
within bounds ', but the wider action ' wants to be kept '. 

* He informs me that he has never seen some of the branoheB 
of the red-deer horns brought into action '. The author 
apparently means that while he hcu seen some branches 
brought into action, there are others that he has never seen 
brought into action ; but, by the place of the ' never ' it is 
implied that he has not seen any. * There are some branches 
that he has never seen brought into action '. 

' But ' is not very liable to misplacement : < we are (M 
young * but ' once *. (Thackeray.) 

It is otherwise with * even * : * The common people seem 
{even) to have enjoyed * even * more liberty among them than 
among the natives of Gaul '. (Hume.) * * Even ' the con- 
venience of feeding their cattle was (even) a sufficient motive 
for removing their seats '. 

* Enough ' is specially understood to follow the word it 
modifies : * good enough ', * not seriously enough '. 

* A tear at least is due to the unhappy '. * At least ' is in- 
tended to qualify * tear ' ; and we are pretty well accustomed 
to refer this phrase to the word going before. Yet there 
would be more precision and certainty in the arrangement— 
* To the unhappy is due (we owe to the unhappy] ai lead a 
tear'. 
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Placing of Adverbs generally, 

* He led his army skilfully through the passes *. Take 

* skilfully ' forward : * he skilfully led his army through the 
passes '. * Skilfully (with skill) he led his army *. 

* Damon is mentioned by Plato generally with much eu- 
logy *. The adverb * generally ' is obviously meant to qualify 

* with much eulogy ' coming after, and so it does. Only it 
might also have a bearing upon the preceding ' phrase * by 
Plato '. Moreover, the thing really to be qualified is * men- 
tioning with eulogy ', and the adverb should precede and 
command the verb : ' Damon is generally mentioned with 
much eulogy by Plato ' 

* What is the eflfect on the note of tightening the string ? * 
A very awkward arrangement of phrases. *What effect 
does tightening the string have upon the note ? ' * How is 
the note affected by tightening the string?' * When the 
string is tightened, what is the effect on the note ? ' 

' A house to let, furnished ' is not a happy arrangement. 
Better say — * To let, a furnished house '. 

* For the Spaniards, though terrible visitors in other re- 
spects, did not at once create a famine in those parts which 
they occupied, hy reason of the comparative smallness of their 
numbers \ The last clause is greatly misplaced. Being at 
the end, it must be supposed to qualify what immediately 
precedes, namely, the relative clause, * which they occupied *. 
We find, however, that it is meant to qualify * did not create 

a famine, &c.* It should be brought in earlier, thus : * For ' 
the Spaniards, though in other respects terrible visitors, 
yetf hy reason of the comparative smallness of their numbers, 
did not at once create a famine in the parts occupied by 
them '. 

Similarly : * The French nation is not consoled for the mis- 
fortunes which it has endured by the incidental triumph 
of justice in Italy \ 'Consoled* is the word meant to be 
qualified. 

* He looked and muttered in a way that <LO\sl^Tia\.\sv^ 
fill those whose liio it was to watch, "kiixi aiA cJtie^ \axa. moVSK 
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through lift) retained his clasGical knowrled^ i 
THiious teetimonies, and among these hy oiu 
John BuBBell has recorded '. 

This is the title of a form nsed in municipa 
' Intimation hy returning officer to candidate of 1 
tioa '. There is aome difficulty in avoiding : 
caused by separating words from their grammat 
tdons, and by uniting tbose that are not conn 
might Bay — ' Betuming officer's intimation to o 
Uieir being nominated'. Or, 'Intimatiou to cfu 
the returning officer, of their being nominated, 
the three qualifications wanto to be closa to ' i 
one must be disappointed. 

' Accustomed to a land at home where every hi 
prove a cathedral tower*. ' Accustomed at hoi; 
where every height '. 

Unnatural separations often arise in foUowi 
regular order of a sentence. When the objec 
with quob'fying adjuncts, a short adverbial «zpr< 

«Biri1v <^Bl>>T>ai1 t.ni thasa flra nil ffiirsTi < TXT^ I„. 
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minister he has visited several coi2ntri£S '. * Several 

countries, where he wandered as a gipsy, he has visited as 
a minister *. 

* I had often received an invitation from my friend Sir 
Boger de Coverley to pass away a month with him in tiie 
country *. The phrase * from my friend ' is in one view 
rightly placed after * invitation *, and in another view it 
comes between the verbal noun and its adjunct 'to pass 
away '. Better, therefore, * I had often received from my 
friend, &c., an invitation to pass away a month with him 
in the country '. * My friend Sir Boger had often invited 
me to pass away *. 

In the following examples a short adverbial phrase is well 
placed between the verb and the object. * He (William m.) 
had consulted by letter all the most eminent physicians of 
Europe '. We could not put * by letter ' at the end. 

* They found by my eating that a small quantity would not 
suffice me *. (Gulliver.) 

* Zeus has around him his council of the greater Gods '. 
(Freeman.) ' Zeus has his council of the greater Gods around 
him ' would suggest a wrong meaning. 

' He imparts without reserve secrets of the highest moment '• 
* He explains with perfect simplicity vast designs affecting all 
the governments of Europe *. 

* Shall not the street-preacher, if so minded, take for the 
text of his sermon the stones in the gutter ? ' (Thackeray). 

* I feel within me 
A peace above all earthty dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience '. 

The adverbial phrase is insignificant, and might be omitted 
without sensible loss ; while the object draws to itself un- 
divided attention. 

An important and leading adverbial adjunct that, in the 
usual grammatical order, would come at the end of a clause 
or sentence, can with great propriety and force be brought 
to the beginning. This is one of the best knowiL wa.^ ^o^ss^ 
widely employed rhetorical inveraioT^'B, 'l\i^\DX»xv>2LW^>i««v% 
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to qualify the entire clause, we but follow the g re s t e rt In 
of qualifying order, whidh is to make the qnalificsatioit pn* 
cede what is qualified. 

* With a great sum obtained I this freedom *. Usual ofder 
— * I obtained this freedom with a great suxn '. < Otice, ad 
once ordyy after his acquittal, he interfered (did he interto) 
in politics \ (Macaulay — Hcutinga.) 

* Week in, week out, from mom to night 
You can hear his bellows blow '. (Ix>ngfellow.) 

* For the sake of your fame, for the sake of the civiUzatm 
you have attained, stifle not defenceless wretches in caTerns'. 
(Jerrold.) 

' Now by your children's cradles, now by yaur/ather^s pvoMiy 
Be men to-day, Quirites, or be for ever slaves '. 

(Macaulay.) 
The negative adverbs *not', 'never', are especially 
favoured with this position of emphatic qualification. *}f(i 
a muscle of his face moved. Not a sigh broke from him'. 
* Not a diTim was heard *. * Not all the priests of Hymen, 
not all the incantations of the gods, can make it whole '. 

* Never, not even under the tyranny of Laud, had the con- 
dition of the Puritans been so deplorable as at that time. 
Never had spies been so actively employed in detecting con- 
gregations. Never had magistrates, grand jurors rectors, 
and churchwardens been so much on the alert '. (Macaulay.) 

* Never did men live under such a crushing sense of degra- 
dation, never did they look back with more bitter regret, 
never were the vices that spring out of despair so rife naff 
was sensuality cultivated more methodically, never did poetry 
curdle so readily into satire, never was genius so much soared 
by cynicism, and oiever was calumny so abundant or so gro« 
or so easily believed *. {Ecce Homo.) 

The mere fact that the adverbial qualifications of a sen- 
tence are numerous, is a sufficient reason for placinir at the 
commencement the on© VXi«A, mo?»\. ^^^^-^-a^^os ^s^^sblifies the 
whole sentence. This is exefca^\Svft^ vo. 'Ockfe ^T^ss«5ssa%^' 
stance, as well as in those g^^e^u xxxi^et 'Oafe\xc««^^^sivx&W 
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ject and Verb, (p. 295), and throughout the whole discussion 
of Order of Words. 

The same arrangement also favours closeness of connection 
with a previous statement : * The Queen was carried to Stir- 
ling ; there she was (was she) safe \ 'I shouted, and the 
young man heard me not. A second time I shouted, and now 
he heard me, for now he raised his head '. 

* For this did Servius give uls laws ? For this did Lucrece 

bleed ? \ 

* For this was the great vengeance wrought on Tarquin's 

evil seed ? '. 

* Amidst the cares of state, the King retained his passion 
for music, for reading, for writing, for literary society. To 
these amusements he devoted much time '. (Macaulay — 
Frederick,) 

* Logan defended the accused governor with great ability 
in prose. For lovers of verse, the speeches of the managers 
were burlesqued in Simpkin's letters '. No doubt one reason 
for the position of the phrase in italics is to contrast with 
the phrase * in prose * in the preceding sentence. 

It is a principle of Order, as regards qualifying circum- 
stances, that, generally speaking, time comes first, place 
next, and manner last. 

In giving Births, Marriages, Deaths, place is usually given 
first. This is the opening of Carlyle's paper on the Death 
of Goethe : ' In the Obituary of these days stands one 
article of quite peculiar import ; the time, the place, and |}ar- 
ticulars of which will have to be often repeated and rewritten 
and continue in remembrance many centuries : this, namely, 
that Johann Wolfgang von Goethe died at Weimar, on the 
22nd March, 1832 *. 

In obedience to the principle, we should write as follows : — 

(Birth). * On the 7th inst., at 10 Lansdowne Orescent, 
Mrs. Williamson of a son '. 

(Marriage). ' On the 19th, at St. George's, Bloomsbury, 
by the Bev. Joseph Pickering, Oaptain Wilson, 19th Begi- 
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menty to Maria Ann, second daughter of William HonmsD, 
Esq., of Ashley GroTe, Surrey '. 

(Death). * On the 3l8t prox., at 17 G^eorge Street [d 
apoplexy), James Boger, contractor, aged 69 '. 

PLACING OP PREPOSmONS. 

The general rule in Prepositions is that they precede their 
ohject. One important exception has been adverted to 
under the Belative Pronouns. When the object is a Bela- 
tiye Pronoun, the preposition is often thrown to the end: 
'all that he gave me charge of*; *w7iofn we have to do 
wUh * (with whom we have to do). 

There is another case for inversion, namely, in the Interro' 
gative construction. The emphasis of interrogation requiRf 
us to begin a question with * Who', * Whom ', * Which', 
'What', instead of allowing a preposition to precede: 

* What are we coming to P ' not — ' To what are we commg?' 

* Who or whom did you give it to ? ' not — * To whom did job 
give it ? ' To preface a question by a preposition, jwrtly 
does away with the difPerence between the relative constnu^ 
tion and the interrogative. 

Speaking of progress, Mr. Disraeli put this interrogaiioB 
— * Progress, from what to what ?*; we might say also. 

* progress, what from and what to ? ', or • progress, what 
from and to ? '. In the original form, ' and ' would possibly 
be an improvement : * Progress, from what and to what?' 

With * where ' as an interrogative word, the prepositioB 
always follows : * where to ? ' * wherefore ? ' This aocustmtf 
us to the more emphatic and less ambiguous form. * From 
whence ' is not so good for interrogation as ' where from*' 
or * whence ? * 

PLACING OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

The combinations * not— but ', * not only — ^but also ' are, 
properly speaking. Conjunctions. Misplacement is very 
frequent with them. I give eiLamples. * I am (not) come 
'not' to send peace on^*i[ie eai^ hut ^ «^«r^> ^ ^\?ssa.^i 
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contraction for — ' I am not come to senchpeaoe on earth, I 
am come to send a sword '. 

* For God sent {not) his son into the world * not ' to con- 
demn the world, hut that the world through him might be 
saved '. 

* It is (not only) hard to distinguish * not only ' between 
too little and too much reform, but between the good and 

* the ' evil intentions of (different) reformers *. 

The following sentence from Swift is very loose and per- 
plexing : * You are not obliged to take any money which 
is not gold or silver : not only the halfpence or farthings of 
England, hut of any other country *. * You are not obliged 
to take any money but what is either gold or silver ; you 
need not take any halfpence or farthings, whether of Eng- 
land or of any other country ', 

* Aristotle would be, indeed, the sorriest plagiary on re- 
cord, were the thefts believed of him by his Oxford votaries 
not false only, but ridiculous ' ; * were not the thefts not only 
false, hut also ridiculous ' ; ' were the thefts not hoth false 
and ridiculous * ; * not ridiculous as well as false '. 

* Psychical states that often recur in a given order not only 
become increasingly coherent hut the transitions from each 
to the next become more rapid '. A much deeper derange- 
ment. The * not only * and the * but * do not correspond : 

* not only ' is placed before the verb in the first clause, * but ' 
precedes the entire clause. The harmony is restored thus : 

* Not only do psychical states that often recur in a given order 
become increasingly coherent, hut also the transitions from 
each to the next, became more rapid '. 

* Scott's works were the daily food not only of his country- 
men, but of all educated Europe ', should be ' of all the rest of 
educated Europe *. Or, * the daily food not of his country- 
men alone \ The writer does not mean, though he says, 
that Scott's countrymen were not educated. This involves 
a breach of propriety rather than of grammar, and is ex- 
emplified in such sentences as the following: *With all 
his faults about him, he was still perhaps the greatest ol \as^ 
contemporaries ' (greater than any oi "bia ^iOTAftXEc^ox-ax^s^N 
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'he has made tM* highest number of marks erer^^tadein 
any former year * — ' a higher number of marks than was 
made in any former year *. 

* Whitgift did probably more than any one man to establish 
the Church of England ' : * than any other man '. 

' Northumberland was the most extensive of any Anglo- 
Saxon state' (Hallam) : * the mo%t extensive of all the Anglo- 
Saxon states*, or *mcTe extensive than any other Anglo- 
Saxon state '. 

So : * We find the Celts furthest to the ^vest of any Aryan 
people '. 

Very common also is the misplacing of the altematife 
couples : * neither — nor % * not — or *. 

' Passengers are cautioned not to open a carriage door or 
to put their heads out of the windows, when the train is in 
motion '. The placing of ' not * here commands both infini- 
tives, as is meant. But ' or ' is an awkward and unmanage- 
able word ; it supposes a preceding * either ', and does not 
tally well with a previous * not *. Better to repeat the * not', 
or else make it * neither ' and ' nor ' : ' not to open a carriage 
door, and not to put their heads ' ; ' neither to open, nor to 
put*. Otherwise : * While the train is in motion, passengers 
should neither open the carriage doors, nor put their heads 
out of the windows '. 

PLACING OP ADJUNCTS GENEBAXLY. 

The following examples are meant to draw attention to 
the position of qualifying words, phrases, and clauses, 
whether as adjectives or as adverbs. Each qualifying word 
or set of words should be looked at in its setting ; we should 
try the bearing both before and after. 

The common newspaper formula — * The death is announced 
of — * must be regarded as at best a necessary evil. Some- 
what less painful would be — * Announcement is made of the 
death of '. We are not at liberty to begin with the verb- 
' announced is the death of ', unless with some adverb * iAflV 
is announced the death' ; ^ vi^ «smovmsiR^\K<^ death ' • < to- 
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J'- 
day is%nnounced '. We may, however, adopt another ar- 
rangement : * it is announced that William Brown is dead 
— died on the 9th at his house in Mayfield Street '. 

* In this grate all the heat from back and sides comes into 
the room instead of being lost in the wall as uauai '. * In 
this grate, all the heat from back and sides, instead of being 
lost in the wall as usual, comes into the room '. 

' All free admissions are abolished in this theatre '. This 
is the use of an adjective before the subject, in place of an 
adverb before the verb. I conceive the proper form to be — 
* Free admissions in this theatre are wholly abolished '. The 
phrase * in this theatre ' exemplifies a very common redun- 
dancy ; the hanging up of the notice in a particular theatre 
shows the one that is meant. 

* There are four things in a proposition, each of which may 
be changed into its contrary ; subject, predicate, order, and 
copula *. The arrangement here is such as to sever all the 
important points from what they should be taken along 
with. Try this amendment : * In a proposition there are 
four things — subject, predicate, order, and copula ; and each 
of these may be changed into its contrary ', 

* No doubt this implies powers of discrimination and taste 
on the part of the female which will at first sight appear ex- 
tremely improbable ; but I hope hereafter to shew that this 
is not the case '. * No doubt this implies, on the part of the 
female, powers of discrimination and taste which will appear 
extremely improbable at first sight ; but I hope hereafter to 
show that stich is not the case '. The phrase * at first sight ' 
IS put at the end, not to be an unnecessary interpolation be- 
tween the auxiliary and the verb ; there being a semicolon 
8)reak, the reference cannot be carried forward. 

I have rarely seen a public notice of any length that would 
stand to be critically examined. The following intimation 
in the London omnibuses is unexceptionable : * To prevent 
over-charge, please to pay your fare before arriviog at 
your destination, and see the amount duly registered in the 
way-bill on the door '. It is not at all uncommoiL vki ^soj^cl 
notices, to put the commencing phxaae ^to ^t^^^-dX* ^^«t:- 
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charge ' — ttt tlie aid ; a far inferior axraiigenieiti. ^ptiOut 
form, not on the whole better, might be — * Before yoi 
•rriTe at your destination [more Saxosi — before coming to 
(the place) where yon get out] please to pay your &re, and 
see the amount doly entered in the way-bill (on <:1»^ door); 
thereby preventing over-charge'. 

' It may be remarked, that the attaching of importance to 
declaratory oaths, as a political security, is an indicatio&of 
minds of a certain stamp, and of a certain amount of intelfr 
genoe, which is nearly infaUihie '. The greatest misplaoement 
here is the removing of the relative clause so ia^ from xti 
antecedent ' indication '. ' To regard declaratory oaths as sn 
important political security, almost infallibly indicates a pa^ 
ticular stamp of mind, anda particular amount of intelligeiioe\ 

This is a specimen of good arrangement : * ^rom ike maM 
place of Alsdorf, the little capital of the eanion, the prooessoii 
makes its way to the place of meeting at BozUngen '. The 
main action — ' the procession makes its way' — has two quali- 
fying adjuncts, both of some length, the one the ' from', 
the other the ' to '. The writer prefers to make the ' from' 
precede and the ' to ' follow, and the effect justifi^ his 
choice. Bemark another delicacy of placing in the apposi- 
tion couples ; there was an alternative — ' the little capital 
of the canton, the market-place of Alsdorf ' ; in favour of 
which might be pleaded the suspension of the gmphie 
ciroum stance to the last. The second couple is arranged on 
this idea ; the general phrase, ' place of meeting % precede 
the specific name ' Bozlingen \ 

* The speech of Lord Strafford, upon his trial, is, in my I 

opinion, one of the most simple, touching, and noble in our I 

language *. (Chatham.) The subject * speech * is qualified I 

by two adjunct phrases, which must come after ; they aie I 

both unmistakeably related to the subject, and the second ii I 

related to the first by the possessive adjective * his '. More- 1 

over, * The speech of Lord Strafford ' is better than * Lord I 

Strafford's speech ' ; oui «A.Veo\xoTv*\^ X-qX^^^ t\iJ\^ \s\Qre parti- 1 

cularly to the speech, on^tVet^iox^Vt ^^^i5L^Vvc^^*Qs«,.,$,jA 

Of prominence. Thene3i^oViA.\^^^^^^5.^'«^V^^^^^^3^ 
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the adverbial adjunct * in my opinion ' between the incom- 
plete verb *is' and its completion. To make the phrase 
dangle loosely at the end would be obviously bad. It might, 
however, come to the beginning, seeing that it sweeps the 
entire sentence : ' In my opinion, the speech, Ac, The ob- 
jections to this are that too much prominence is given to the 
person expressing his opinion, while 'the speech' looses a little 
of the prominence due to it. If there were serious difference of 
opinion as to the merits of the speech, the person giving the 
assertion would be justified in beginning ' In my opinion ' ; 
he would then insinuate that others might think differently, 
and that he spoke only for himself. His using the phrase 
at all suggests this; but by placing it in the heart of the sen- 
tence, he calls the least possible attention to the circumstance 
that he is merely giving his own opinion. The importance 
of the speech would probably be enhanced by beginning — 

* The speech delivered by Lord Strafford, on his trial '. 

Our language does not so readily allow the form that 
would make * on his trial ' precede * Lord Strafford '. * On 
his trial, Lord Strafford delivered a speech, in my opinion, 

one of the most simple *. We might, as a variety 

by no means ineffective, turn the sentence thus — *In my 
opinion, our language does not furnish many speeches more 
simple, touching, and noble, than the one delivered by Lord 
Strafford on his trial * — * on his trial by Lord Strafford *. " 

* There is not to be found in our language a speech, in my 
opinion, more simple, touching, and noble than Lord Straf- 
ford's defence (of himself) *. 

* Yours is so laborious a calling, and your competitors are 
so many and so keen, that not only ambition but amusement 
tempts many to quit the Inns of Court, and I have known 
several very able young men drawn aside by a single con- 
tinental tour during the long vacation *. ' So laborious is 
your calling, and so many and so keen your competitors, 
that not ambition merely but amusement tempts maix.^ ^ 
quit the Inns of Court ; to my "kiiON<A.ft^^^, ^ ^cc^^^ ^yst^- 
tjnental tour, during the long 'vacaiiou^ \i«l% ^xw^tv ^»»-^ 
several very able young men '. 
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In Hume's striking eulogy on King Alfred, the dispositioB 
of the qualifying adjuncts is generally good, while some 
slight amendments may be suggested : • Both living sod 
dead, Alfred was regarded, by foreigners no less than Ins 
own subjects, as the greatest prince after Charlemagne who 
had appeared in Europe during several ages, and as one o! 
the wisest and best who had ever adorned the annals of any 
nation '. The participial adjuncts to Alfred properly precede, 
to make way for the adverbial qualifications : * Both living 
and dead, Alfred was regarded, by foreigners no less thin 
* by ' his own subjects, as, after Charlemagne, the greatest 
prince that had appeared in Europe for ages, and as one 
of the wisest and best that had ever adorned the tmnab 
of any nation '. 

' The plain of Latium must have been, in primeval iimet 
the scene of the grandest conflicts of nature, while thesloidT 
formative agency of water deposited, and the eruptions of 
mighty volcanoes upheaved, the successive strata of that 
soil on which the question was to be decided to what people 
the sovereignty of the world should belong \ The ezpresdoni 
marked in italics are not in the best places. The phrase *in 
primeval times * is imbedded in the first clause as if con^ 
fined in its action to that clause. In point of fact, howew, 
it is a general circumstance or situation applicable to tbe 
whole sentence. The matters brought forward all relate to 
what happened in primeval times. In such a case an ad- 
verbial adjunct should not only be placed at the commence- 
ment, but should have a comma b^eak to prevent its fusinf 
with the first clause, which would confine it to that clause. 
The two other expressions could be advantageously trans- 
posed : * was to be decided * separates * question * from its 
adjunct * to what people *. The concluding clause may be 
made more emphatic by inverting the order of subject and 
verb, * to what people should belong the sovereignty of 
the world '. 

The whole might stand thus: *In primeval times the 
plain of Latium mnat\xavft\>^OTL\>[i^ ^R^siytii ^A \ji^^ «3»aBdflit 
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conflicts of nature ; on the one side, the slowly formative 
agency of water was depositing, and, on the other side, the 
eruptive force of mighty volcanoes was upheaving, the suc- 
cessive strata of that soil whereon was to be decided (the 
question) to what people should belong the sovereignty of 
the world *. 

On the other hand, we may find standing prominently at 
the head of the sentence an expression that belongs to a 
subordinate member. * At firsts it appears that the price of 
the tickets was not fixed '. We may say — * At firsts it ap- 
pears, the price was not fixed* : t.e., when the theatre was 
opened under the special circumstances. Or, retaining the 
original construction : * It appears that, at first, the price of 
the tickets was not fixed '• 

' When the foundations of the mind of a nation are 
heaving under the operation of truths which it is now for 
the first time makmg its own, more important changes will 
follow in fifty years than in two centuries of calmer, or 
more stagnant existence *. 

Let us examine the qualifications minutely; taking first 
the words and phrases. 

* The foundations of the mind of a nation '. The first of 
these nouns is the subject of the preliminary adverbial 
clause, the others enter into phrases qualifying it. The phrase 

* of the mind * qualifies * foundations ', while * mind' is itself 
qualified by * of the nation '. The only place of these adjec- 
tive phrases (as they must be called in ordinary parsing) is 
after the noun. When possessives can be substituted, the 
position is before the noun — * a mind's foundations *, * a 
nation's mind * — which is a considerable gain to the general 
effect of the sentence; the subject comes at once into con- 
tact with its verb, and stands out with greater prominence. 

* Are heaving under the operation of new truths which it is 
now for the first time making its own '. The verb * are 
heaviog' is here coupled with a very long qualification, 
involving numerous smaller qualifying adjuncts. The lead- 
ing phrase is ' under the operation ', which immediately 
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follows the verb (intransitive). ' Operatioii ' is quaMedby 
the phrase ' of new truths ' ; ' truths ', already qualified by 
'new', is farther acted on by the adjeotive or restiiotin 
clause — * which it is now — '. That clause contains a trsna- 
tive (incomplete) verb and object, and two adverb qoalifioi- 
tions, placed between the auxiliary and the participle' 
*now*, *for the first time'. The subject is the demon- 
strative ' it ', whose reference is to the second of the ^xm 
nouns in the complex subject of 'are heaving'; a some- 
what awkward reference, since nothing but a considentian 
of the meaning could lead us to decide between ' mind' and 
' nation ' as the antecedent; while, but for the plural number, 
we should have gone by preference to ' foundations ', there&l 
subject of the clause. 

Every one of the adjuncts is placed according to the mlei 
suited to the circumstances. The only question arising is 
whether we could not reduce and simplify the excessive loed 
of qualifications; at the same time amending the reference of 
the demonstrative * it '. For * the foundations of the mind 
of a nation are heaving * say, simply * when a nation's mind 
is heaving '. For the long qualification to * heaving ', say 
* under the working of truths for the first time made its 
own' ; or * heaving under truths newly made its own'. 

* More important changes will follow in fifty years than 
in two centuries of calmer and more stagnant existence'. 
The main subject * changes ' has two adjuncts, * more * and 
'important'. The usual operation of two adjectives is to 
narrow the noun by both limitations ; a * clever young man' 
means that we are first to select from the class ' men ' thoft 
that are young ; and next to select from this narrowed claa 
a still narrower class * clever '. If the present example had 
been * great important changes ', there would have been » 
double selection in this way. But the word * more ' is botk 
adjective and adverb ; it expresses not quality but quantitr. 
which gives a different turn to the rendering of an adieetin 
By the rule of priority, a qualifying word placed befort 
affects not simply the next word but everything up to » 
break ; that is, it aSeoit^i xvot ^ vm^x^iKoX.^ ^^otx^ Vx^ilj « ^j^^. 
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tant changes'; and the meaning is — a greater number of 
important changes. Often, however, sucl\ a word is in- 
tended by the speaker to affect the following word solely : 

* more *, being also an adverb, may qualify * important ' ; the 
meaning then is — changes of greater importance. If the first 
meaning is intended, the phrase might stand, as being justi- 
fied by the law of priority. If the second meaning is intended, 
the above alteration should be made. 

* Changes will follow ' is somewhat redundant ; * change ' 
implies succession, and is expressive enough without ' follow* ; 

* will be made * is enough ; or simply * there will be more 
changes of importance '. 

* Will follow in fifty years '. The phrase of time, placed 
close after * follow ', might precede, thus : * there will, in 
fifty years, be more changes of importance*. 'Than in 
two centuries of calmer or more stagnant existence '. The 

* than * refers to the * more changes * ; and it is an improve- 
ment to bring the expressions closer together, as in the 
alteration last suggested. In contrasting * fifty years ' 
and * two centuries ', the varying of the unit is of doubtful 
advantage : * a half century ' and * two whole centuries ', 

* fifty years ' and * two hundred \ After an emphatic com- 
parison, we should avoid other uses of the comparative 
degree — * two centuries of calm or stagnant existence '. 

To give the sentence entire : — * While a nation's mind heaves 
under the working of truths newly made its own, in fifty 
years there will be (more changes of importance) a greater 
number of important changes than in two hundred years of 
stagnant existence '. The sentence as given is a good example 
of the employment of the progressive tense — * are heaving *, 

* is now making *. Nevertheless, I have changed the pro- 
gressive to the indefinite, for no stronger reason than to 
avoid the alliteration of * heaving ', * working ' ; the fact 
being, that the conjunction * when*, coupled with * heaves '^ 
sufficiently answers the purpose ; and by using * while ' with 
the indefinite, we should get the full sense of the progressive. 
Precision in stating time depends far more on the ad^^TVkV^ 
and other adjuncts than on the ten&eB. 
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' Mr. Disraeli, treating Hellenio things with tHe scomfol 
negligence natural to a Hebrew, said the other day in a well* 
known book that our aristocratic class, the polite flower of 
the nation, were truly Hellenic in this respect among others 
— that they cared nothing for letters and never read. Now, 
there seems to be here some inaccuracy, if we take our 
standard of what is Hellenic from Hellas at its highest pitch 
of development ; for the latest historian of Greece, Dr. Cur« 
tius, tells us that in the Athens of Pericles * reading* was 
universally diffused ' ; and again, that ' what more than any* 
thing' distinguishes the Greeks from the barbarians of ancient 
and modem times, is the idea of a culture comprehending 
body and soul in an equal measure. And we have ourselves 
called our aristocratic class barbarians, which is the contrary 
of Hellenes, from this very reason ; because, with all their 
fine, fresh appearance, their open-air life, and their love for 
field-sports, for reading and thinking they have in general 
no turn *. 

* Mr. Disraeli, treating Hellenic things with the scornful 
negligence natural to a Hebrew '. * Mr. Disraeli ' is the 
principal subject qualified by the clause * treating, &c.* This 
qualifying clause is well placed, being in closest proximity 
to the noun qualified. * Treating ' has for its object * things ' 
and is qualified by the adverbial phrase (for such it is) * with 
the scornful negligence natural to a Hebrew '. This phrase 
occupies its right position immediately after the object of the 
verb. * Negligence ' is qualified by * scornful ' and by 
* natural to a Hebrew '. The second of these follows the 
noun, because it is an adjective with enlargement ; were it a 
bare adjective it would come before the noun. It is always 
objectionable to have a long clause intervening between 
subject and verb (as here), and so this clause might be 
shortened. Say, * treating Hellenic things with the scorn- 
ful neghgence of a Hebrew ' (better than * with a Hebrew's 
scornful negligence ') ; where * natural to ' finds its sub- 
stitute in the preposition * of '. Sometimes in cases like 
the present it is possible to Bvi\)st\t\3Afe «u suDQ.-^le adjective for 
adjective and enlargement, an^ ^^isdl ^^ %«fl^\\i\st«siSJc^, 
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ere, however, tbis cannot be done without changing the 
eaning : - with scornful Hebrew negligence ' is a different 
ing from ' with the scornful negligence of a Hebrew*. 

* Said the other day in a well-known book that our aristo- 
atic class, the polite flower of the nation, were truly 
ellenic in this respect among others, — ^that they cared 
)thing for letters and never read*. 

We now get the predicate verb 'said' with its qualifications. 
26 adverbial qualifications are two in number — ' the other 
ly *, * in a well-known book '. Standing where they do, 
ley come in awkwardly, inasmuch as they keep the verb 
laid ' too far away from its noun clause ' that, &c. * ; but 

place them anywhere else — retaining the Past Indefinite 
nse of the verb — would be very objectionable. Amend 

either of the following ways : ' Mr. Disraeli, treatiug 
ellenic things with the scornful negligence of a Hebrew, 
IS lately said that our aristocratic class &c.' (where the 
nse of the verb is changed from the past indefinite into the 
resent perfect, and where ' the other day ' finds its equiva- 
nt in * lately *, and * in a well-known book ' is omitted) ; 

* * Mr. Disraeli, treating &c., said lately in a well-known 
)ok * (where both adjuncts are retained, the first being 
Lortened into * lately *). 

' The polite flower of the nation ' is in apposition to ' aris- 
>cratic class *, and finds its proper place immediately after 
3lass *. The second qualification of * flower * might be 
Lortened (though not well) by using the possessive; thus, 
the nation's polite flower*. It would be poetical to say 
^e nation's flower polite '. 

The placing of the adverbial phrase ' in this respect among 
:hers * is observable. Standing thus, the phrase comes into 
cact contiguity with its own development — *that they 
ired &c. '. * Cared ' is qualified by * nothing *, which is 
3st placed between ' cared * and * for *, but which might be 
langed into * not * or * not anything *. 

' Now, there seems to be here some inaccuracy, if we take 
IT standard of what is Hellenic from Hellas at its higlieBt 
Itch of development *. * Now ' indicates a oriiAcism, and \a 

22 
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well placed at the commencement. Clauses 1 and 2 should 
be transposed, that thus the assertion * there seems to be 
here some inaccuracy ', may come into juxtaposition with 
the reason, 'for&o'. The principal subject in this clause 
is * inaccuracy ', which follows its verb, because the verb is 
preceded by the adverb * there *. * Here ' is wrongly placed. 
It should stand at the beginning or be thrown to the con- 
clusion of the clause : * Now, here there seems &c *, or ' now 
there seems to be some inaccuracy here '. In the subordinate 
adverbial claiuse, * if we take our standard &c. ', the adjuncts 
are well placed ; but owing to the long adjunct of ' stan- 
dard *, there is too large a gap between * take ' and * from *. 
This might in some measure be avoided if we were to shorten 
thus — * our standard of the Hellenic '. 

* For the latest historian of Greece, Dr. Curtius, tells us 
that in the Athens of Pericles 'reading was universally 
diffused ' \ * Historian ' is here the principal subject, which 
has two qualifications, * latest * and * of Greece *. * Of Greece * 
might be changed into the adjective * Greek * (though not 
without producing a slight ambiguity of meaning), and then 

* historian ' would be brought close to its noun in apposition, 

* Dr. Curtius ' : * the latest Greek historian. Dr. Curtius '. In 
the noun clause, * that in the Athens of Pericles &c ', the verb 
is restricted doubly — first, by * in the Athens of Pericles *, 
then by the adverb * universally '. The placing of these ad- 
juncts is good. * Universally ' comes between the auxiliary 
and the participle, and * in the Athens of Pericles ' is placed 
before the quotation, that thus the restriction implied in it 
may be seen to belong to the writer and not to Dr. Curtius. 

* And again, that * what more than anything' distinguishes 
the Greeks from the barbarians of ancient and modem times, 
is the idea of a culture comprehending body and eoul in an 
equal measure '. 

This is a continuation of the noun clause attached to 

* tells', and so is introduced by *that* and by the adverb 

* again '. The qualification * more than anything * precedes 
the verb, on the principVe \Xi«A. c^«X\l^m^ ^otdis should be 

placed as near as possible to tlxe vdox^^tVe^ ^si^a.\^. ^"^^ata^ 
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and * than * are in juxtaposition. * Barbarians * is qualified 
by the adjective phrase * of ancient and modem times ', and 
has this phrase properly placed after it. But for the sake 
of brevity it would be better to use the simple adjective 
here and to say * ancient and modem barbarians *. * Idea ' is 
qualified by the phrase * of a culture &c. *, and requires that 
this phrase should come after it. * Culture ' itself is qualified 
by * comprehending', and the appendages of * comprehend- 
ing ' (a transitive verb) are placed in sttict accordance with 
the rule ; * body and soul * (the object) following it im- 
mediately, and * in an equal measure ' (the adverbial 
adjunct) coming last. 

* And we have ourselves called our aristocratic class bar- 
hariansy which is the contrary of Hellenes, from this very 
reason '. 

The subject here is * we *, intensified by the refiective 
pronoun * ourselves '. It requires that this pronoun shall 
be in immediate contact with it; and so *we have our- 
selves called ' is not the proper order, but * we ourselves have 
called *. In the present instance, * we ' had better be tur^ied 
into the singular * I ' ; it refers to the individual writer, 
and is followed immediately by * our ', which is intended to 
have a wider reference. * Barbarians * is followed by the 
defining clause * which is the contrary of Hellenes ', and has 
this clause in contiguity with it. As, however, the clause is 
a defining one, it should be made as short as possible, and 
80 * which is ' should be omitted, thus — * barbarians, the 
contrary of Hellenes '. * From this very reason ' is put to the 
end in order to be near * because *. 

* Because, with all their fine, fresh appearance, their open- 
air life, and their love for field-sports, for reading and 
thinking they have in general no turn '. 

* They ' is the main subject, whose qualifying adjuncts are 
— * with all their fine fresh appearance *, * their open-air life *, 
and * their love for field-sports'. These adjuncts are well 
placed before the subject ; but as they indicate three distinct 
things, the preposition * with' should beT«^^«AifeftL\ifelQ.x^«*^«^ 
oftbem. They may also be regarded aacoxAcoaft^ ^^^'fi*^^ 
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(concessive) clauses, modifying the predicate. * For leading 
and thinking* is connected with 'turn', and shonld be placed 
near it. Standing as it here does, it shuts out the subject 
from its qualifications, and looks as though itself had heen 
intended to be joined with * love ', and not with * turn '. * No' 
might be * not any '. * In general ' is rightly placed ; any 
other position would not give the meaning^ intended. 

* The dedaimer, who can electrify a crowd by passionaie 
appeals, or splendid images, which give no dear perceptions 
to the intellect, which develope no general truth, wldch 
breathe no firm, disinterested purpose, passes for a great 
man. How few reflect, that the greater man is he, who, 
without noise or show, is wisely fixing in a few minds 
broad, pregnant, generous principles of judgment and ac- 
tion, and giving an impulse which will carry them on for 
ever. Jesus, with that divine wisdom which separates him 
from all other teachers, declared that the first requisite for 
becoming * great in his kingdom ', which was another phrase 
for exerting a great moral influence, was Humility; by 
which he meant a spirit opposed to that passion for con- 
spicuous station with which he saw his disciples inflamed, 
a spirit of deep unpretending philanthropy, manifested in 
sympathy with the wants of the mind, and in condescension 
to any efforts by which the ignorant and tempted might be 
brought to truth and virtue. According to these views we 
think it a greater work to educate a child in the true and 
large sense of that phrase, than to rule a state '. 

* Declaimer ' is the main subject, and is qualified by the long 
relative clause introduced by * who *. This clause follows 
the subject and is placed close to it. * Who ' is manifestly 
co-ordinating. The qualifying adjunct of * can electrify' 
is *by passionate appeals*, which is separated from ^ 
verb by the verb's object (* a crowd '), on the principle thst 
when the verb has an object the adverb usually follows ^ 
object. If, however, we regard * can ' as an auxiliary, th« 
proper position of the adverbial phrase would be after th« 
auxiliary : thus, * can \>7 "]^^^^Qnaa.\fe w^^^^aia ^<Q<stnfy'' 
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* Or ' gives the alternative, and so the preposition * by * 
should be repeated before * splendid'. The succeeding' 
clauses introduced by * which' are clauses restrictive of 

* images ' solely. In that case, ' images * ought to be repeated, 
and ^ which ' should be changed into *that ' : * images that 
give no clear perceptions &c.'. * No * is * not any ', and by 
using this last form here the doubly restrictive force of the 
two adjectives * any ' and * clear ' would be shewn with pro- 
minence. * Perceptions ' is the object of * give ', and so 
follows it, while ^ to the intellect ' necessarily comes last. 

* How few reflect, that the greater man is he, who, with- 
out noise or show, is wisely fixing in a few minds broad, 
pregnant, generous principles of judgment and action, and 
giving an impulse which will carry them on for ever '. 

The real subject here is * men' or 'persons' understood; 
a subject limited by the adjective * few *, which in its turn 
is limited by the adverb * how '. ' How ' has much the same 
force as * very ', only it is stronger and more emphatic. The 
noun clause introduced by * that ' is the object of the verb, 
and so follows it. In this noun clause there is a beautiful 
inversion of the subject and the verb, in the phrase ' the 
greater man is he '. By means of this inversion emphasis 
is obtained, and * he ' (the subject) is brought into closest 
contact with * who &c.' (its qualifying clause). * "Who ' is 
restrictive and should be changed into * that *. * Is fixing ' 
is the predicate of the subordinate clause — the present pro- 
gressive of a transitive verb. The placing of the adjuncts 
of this verb is specially observable. These adjuncts are 
three in number — * without noise or show ', * wisely ', * in a 
few minds *. Now it is a rule that when the verb is made 
up of an auxiliary and a participle, the adverb is placed 
between the two. But, manifestly, to place all the three 
adverbial adjuncts between the auxiliary and the participle 
would be intolerable. A distribution of adjuncts then must 
be made ; and the distribution here given seems to be the 
best possible. * Without noise or show ' comes first. Then 
follows * wisely ', which, as being the shortest o£ t\ift ^iJKtfe^, 
is placed within the verb. Last oi «bil cot[i^% * xo. ^ ^«^ 
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minds ', which is placed after the verb. * In a few mindi' 
might be thrown to the end of the clause, but not w^ 
Such a position would allow the object to be brought into 
closer proximity with the verb, but then it wrould have the 
disadvantage of removing one of the adverbial adjuncts to 
a great distance from the other two, and hence the removil 
would be objectionable. 'Principles* is the object of 
the verb ' is fixing ', and is qualified by the three adjectives 

* broad *, * pregnant ', * generous ', and by the double adjec- 
tive phrase ' of judgment and action '. The three adjedaves 
precede the noun, and their effect is to produce a threefold 
narrowing of its meaning. The adjective phrase follows 
it, and the effect is to narrow the meaning still further. 

* And giving an impulse, &c'. ' Is ' should be repeated before 
'* giving ' ; this is all the more necessary because * wisely' is 
inserted between the previous 'is' and its participle, and 

* wisely ' has not to be repeated here. * Them ' refers to 
' minds ', and so it would be better to repeat * minds * and 
say, * will carry those minds on for ever'. * For ever' is 
well placed at the conclusion. In this position it follows 
the object, and is brought into proximity with * on ', of 
which it is a prolongation. 

* Jesus, with that divine wisdom which separates him from 
all other teachers, declared that the first requisite for be- 
coming * great in his kingdom ', which was another phrase 
for exerting a great moral influence, was Humility '. 

The main subject of the clause is * Jesus ', and the predi- 
cate * declared ', and between the two is placed the clause 
that limits the subject, viz., * with that divine wisdom, &c' 
The object of the verb is the noun clause * that &c.' In thiJ 
noun clause, * requisite ' is qualified by the adjective * fin*', 
and by the adjective phrase * for becoming, &c.* The posi- 
tion of these adjuncts is unexceptionable; but the secoiKi 
adjunct might be shortened ; instead of * for becoming giw^ 
in his kingdom ', we might say * of greatness in hi« 
kingdom'. The paxenlYveXive^kV da.w^^, '' VtckaV >jra8 &c.', occu- 
pies its right place; "Vivvt VJtv^ c\»>:v^^ \\»^^ S& \jcks5^^< 
clumsy, and the opeMcig^^^^ ' ^VvSd.* \a.\^^^^\i.»KBss^'^ 
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it may be taken to refer to 'requisite', whereas it refers 
really to * becoming great, &c.' Amend by striking oxit the 
words ' which was another phrase ', and by substituting the 
words * that is ' : * the first requisite for becoming great in 
his kingdom, that is, for exerting a great moral influence '. 
The meaning of * influence * is limited first by * moral ', then 
by * great '. The infiuence to be exerted is to be a * moral ' 
influence, yea, more, it is to be a * great moral ' influence. 

' By which he meant a spirit opposed to that passion for 
conspicuous station with whic)l he saw his disciples inflamed, 
a spirit of deep, unpretending philanthropy, manifested in 
sympathy with the wants of the mind, and in condescension 
to any eflbrts by which the ignorant and tempted might be 
brought to truth and virtue *. 

* By which ' is bad here. It refers simply to * Humility *, 
not to the clause wherein Humility occurs; and at best, 
* which ' used in this manner at the commencement of the 
sentence, gives but a weak form of reference. It would be 
better to repeat * Humility ', and to say * and by Humility 
he meant, &c.' * Spirit ' is the object of the verb * meant ', 
and the adjuncts of * spirit ' are * opposed to that passion, 
&c.', and * of deep unpretending philanthropy, &c.' Let us 
note the placing of these adjuncts. The first of them, had 
it been a simple adjective, would have found its place imme- 
diately before the noun it qualifies ; as» however, it is not a 
simple adjective, but an adjective with enlargement, it is 
placed after the noun. The second is joined to the first, but 
only mediately — through the repetition of the substantive 
' spirit '. This exemplifies a rule that the repetition of the 
substantive is required when the adjuncts of a noun are 
partly adjectives with their enlargements and partly ad- 
jective phrases. 

In the enlargement of the first adjunct, 'passion' is 
coupled with a long qualification, ' for conspicuous station, 
&c.' * Which * in this qualification is of ambiguous refer- 
ence. There is not anything either m \^^ qtwcl ^<2>«s5«tfs^^ «3t. 
ja the structure of the sentence, t\iat can \.^ >^»' ^"^^*^^ 
It refers to 'passion ' or to * Btation \ ox to * ^^is^^.o^'^Q^ "^'^'^^ 
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spicuous station '. The reference must be determined ah 
extra. All ambiguity would be cleared away, if we could 
shorten the clause, 'with which he saw his disciples in- 
flamed ', and change its place. Perhaps the following comes 
as near the meaning as any : * By which be meant a spirit 
opposed to his disciples* passion for conspicuous station*. 
It seems impossible to change the adjective pbrase ' for con- 
spicuous station \ 

In the second group of adjuncts belonging to 'spirit', 

* philanthropy * is qualified by the two adjectives * deep * and 

* unpretending ', and by the adjective pbrase * manifested 
in sympathy with, &ic.* The reference in ' manifested Ac J 
might be either to * spirit * or to * philanthropy '. In strict 
grammar it is to * spirit *, for * philanthropy * is part of the 
adjective phrase attached to * spirit * ; but the writer intends 
that it shall be to ' philanthropy '. The ambiguity could be 
got rid of by repeating * philanthropy * ; 'spirit of deep 
impretending philanthropy— philanthropy manifested Ac.' 
The adjuncts of * manifested * are too long. Tbey might be 
shortened, thus : * in sympathy with the mind's wants and 
in condescension to any efforts for bringing the ignorant 
and the tempted to truth and to virtue *. As • tTie ignoratd* 
and * the tempted ' constitute two distinct classes, the article 
should be repeated before each ; and as * truth ' and * virtue^ 
are not the same thing, the repetition of * to ' is required be- 
fore the second. Observe that * truth ' is parallel to * the 
ignorant *, and * virtue ' to * the tempted '. 

* According to these views, we think it a greater work to 
educate a child, in the true and large sense of that phrase, 
than to rule a state '. 

The adverbial clause * according to these views ' is wdl 
placed at the beginning. Standing in this position, it pointi 
back to what has gone before, and affects the whole of the 
sentence that follows. The use of * it* is very objectionable. 
Better to alter the sentence, and say *we think the edu- 
cating of a child int\i©lT\xaasidla.T^^ sense of tbat phrase,* 
greater work than the tu\\t\^ oi ^ «»\.^W . "fe^ \>tcv& ^j^jwswto 
we get rid of an ineVeganGO, ^^ m^^ «q2c^ 'OaswX. \>aa-^s5!®cN 
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thetical clause shall refer to its own phrase solely, and we 
bring * greater ' and * than * into juxtaposition. 

In the parenthesis, the article is not repeated before 

* large *, because * true ' and * large ' go to define the one 
sense intended. The effect of repeating the article would be 
to divide the one sense into two distinct senses j a ' true 
sense ' on the one hand, and a * large sense ' on the other. 

* In bloodless war of controversy for a vital cause, where 
the appeal is on a few broad questions to national opinion, 
there may be like need to beat roughly down opposing 
arguments, to roll in the dust and march over the credit of 
opposing reasoners, without staying a blow to an oppo- 
nent's credit as a reasoner from just consideration of his 
feelings and impartial weighing of his merits *. 

* In bloodless war of controversy for a vital cause '. This 
adverbial phrase is well placed at the commencement. In 
this position it affects the whole of what follows. * War * is 
qualified by * bloodless * (an adjective), and by * of con- 
troversy for a vital cause ' (an adjective phreise). The adjec- 
tive phrase transgresses the law of brevity and should be 
shortened. The best way of shortening it would be to re- 
solve the adjunct of * controversy ' into an adjective. Say 

* bloodless war of important (or legitimate or justifiable) con- 
troversy \ * Where the appeal, &c.' is an adverbial clause 
referring to the preceding, and rightly stands in close con- 
nection with it. The placing of adjuncts in this clause is 
exceptionable. It is wrong to separate the predicate from 
its complement by such a phrase as 'on a few broad 
questions '. This phrase is intended to limit * appeal ', and so 
should be placed beside it. The best arrangement would be, 
' where on a few broad questions the appeal is to national 
opinion '. 

* There may be like need to beat roughly down opposing 
arguments '. The inversion here is secured through the use 
of * there '. By means of this inversion t^i^ «v3^o\^vi\. '' x^sfeV '"^^ 
brought into juxtaposition witli its coTQT^eoierA., *" V^ \i<s^ 

down &o. '. The adverb * roughly ' occapiea >i>cift ^xOTk%^«*=^' 
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Standing where it does, it qualifies * down ', whereas it mani- 
festly ought to qualify *beat*. It is not the 'downness' 
that is * rough ', but the * beating '. Say then : * to beat 
down opposing arguments roughly *. 

* To roll in the dust and march over the credit of oppos- 
ing reasoners '. * In the dust ' is placed awkwardly. It 
should follow the object of the verb. Try then : * To roll 
the credit of opposing reasoners in the dust and to march 
over it *. 

* Without staying a blow to an opponent's credit as a rea- 
Boner from just consideration of his feelings and impartial 
weighing of his merits *. This adverbial phrase is well placed 
at the end; but the placing of the parts of the phrase 
itself is not good. First, *as a reasoner* refers to * op- 
ponent *, and so ought to be brought into contact with it : 
thus, * to the credit of an opponent as a reasoner '. (This 
is a case where the use of an adjective phrase is decidedly 
better than the use of a possessive). Then, * from just con- 
sideration, &c.' is too far removed from * staying ' ; although 
we could not possibly bring it nearer without changing the 
entire sentence. Lastly, if * consideration of his feelings ' 
and * weighing of his merits ' are to be taken as two different 
things, the preposition should be used before each of them. 

* But now ye seek to kill me, a man that hath told you 
the truth which I have heard of God : this did not Abra- 
ham'. 

Observe here the perfect placing of the clauses, * a man 
&c.' and * which I have heard &c.* ; also, the inversion in 
* this did not Abraham '. 

I will next, as a specimen of Parsing for Order, examine 

the consecutive sentences of an interesting and well-written 

paragraph from Sharp's Essays. It is the commencement of 

the Essay on English Style. 

'During the last tbixt-y ot ioxt^ ^^^xs, English Literature 

ha,a been enriched witb. Tttan."Y '^B^AiaJcAft ciOTSi-^ci«v\Assvv^Vcv'^<5RSi 

and in verse ' . Tlie adverbial ^\iias^, ' T>\xrai^^'esife\^<^ S>ssssiG^ 
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or forty years ', qualifies the whole sentence, and both on 
that ground, and as being an adjunct of Time, is suitably 
placed at the commencement. If necessary, it could be 
given as a parenthetic clause after * English Literature ' ; 
the advantage of the arrangement being to allow the utmost 
degree of prominence to the subject. Not on any account, 
however, could the phrase be put farther on ; least of all, 
could it be thrown, as might be done in loose writing, to 
the end of the sentence. 

The arrangement of the other parts of the sentence is as 
good as any that could be suggested. The adverbial phrases, 
* with many valuable compositions *, * in prose and in verse ', 
must come after the verb * enriched ', and the second must 
follow the first, as qualifying the ^ord * compositions *. We 
may study the effect of changing the present order by con- 
verting the passive into an active construction : * many 
valuable compositions in prose and in verse have enriched 
English Literature'. This has the gain of throwing the 
most important subject into the place of emphasis at the 
end. As a piquant variety, to be rarely indulged in, we 
might also say — * compositions, many and valuable, in prose 
and in verse, have, during the last thirty or forty years, 
enriched English Literature \ 

There are no adjectives equivalent to * in prose and in 
verse ' ; hence we cannot place all the qualifications of * com- 
position * before the noun. ' Prosaic * does not give the sense 
of * in prose ', and * metrical * would be somewhat affected. 
The nearest approach to the arrangement sought would be 
— * many valuable prose and verse compositions * ; which we 
try only to decline as inferior to the original form. 

* Many wise and learned men have made use of our lan- 
guage in communicating their sentiments concerning all the 
important branches of science and art \ A simple transitive 
sentence with phrase adjuncts. In studying the niceties of 
the arrangement, we remark that ' of our language ' stands 
between * use * and * in communicating* \ VXi^ Vd^tcvs:^*^^"^^ 
immaterial, but yet might be remedied'. *\i«^^ «»^Qr^'^'^^ ^"'^^ 
language as a vehicle for commumcQAAH^ -^ * ^to^ ^s^ 
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other instance, the qualifying words are close to the words 
qualified; the adjectives coming hefore, and the phrases 
after. 

To exhibit the variations of order, we must recast the 
sentence and judge of the results. First change: — 'Our 
language has been made use of by many wise and learned 
men to communicate their sentiments '. One effect of this 
variation is to bring to the position of emphasis at the 
beginning * our language ', which is the subject uppermost 
in the essay ; a change for the better. Another effect is 
to make closer the connection between ' many wise and 
learned men * and the verb * to communicate *. It is true 
that * our language ' is also included in the statement of the 
action performed by the men, but this is still in immediate 
connection, being placed before; so that the qualifying 
circumstances are, on the whole, made closer to the subject. 
Second change : — * Many wise and learned men, in com- 
municating their sentiments concerning all the important 
branches of science and art, have made use of our language'. 
Here we have, as before, a close connection between * men' 
and * communicating ', but * our language ' is thrown to the 
end ; an arrangement that has something to recommend it. 
The sentence becomes a period. The important designation 
* our language * is rendered emphatic by closing the sen- 
tence. Neither this change nor the first is inferior to the 
author's own form. Third change : — * All the important 
branches of science and art have been expounded in our lan- 
guage by many wise and learned men ' ; * have been ex- 
pounded by many wise and learned men through the medium 
of our language *. Both these varieties are admissible, but 
inferior to the others. The qualifications are not brought 
so close. Moreover, * all the important branches of science 
and art* is less suitable for the beginning, than for the 
middle or the end of the sentence ; it is not the author's 
purpose to bring what might be a leading topic into special 
prominence. 

The only other remark to \i© th^.^^ crn'Oiaa ^^-nV^tissfe \& ^ts& 
bearing on the law oi iorwarai qyi^\^G^^\QnD^« 'I^^'eto^fe^. 
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jectives that precede ' men ' are to be construed thus. * Men ' 
is qualified by * wise ', making a select class * wise men ' ; 

* learned ' gives another selection * learned men *, The two 
select classes are conjoined into a sum by the conjunction. 
The numeral adjective * many ' qualifies the sum or couple 
as a whole ; it is not confined to its immediate sequence ■ 
*wise'» but sweeps the whole phrase 'wise and learned 
men ' ; the meaning at full is * many wise men and many 
learned men ' ; not ' many wise men and ' an unspecified 
number of * learned men * To restrict the * many * to * wise *, 
we should need to join a distinct and neutraliziug epithet 
with * learned ' : * many wise and a few learned men *. 

The conjunction between * wise' and 'learned' has properly 
the effect of constituting, as above stated, two classes. If 
both adjectives are to apply to one class, there ought not to 
be a conjunction ; it should be * wise learned men ' ; so ' great 
good men ', * tall young men ', * beautiful moss rose ', * fer- 
tile sloping banks'. Yet we not unfrequently find the 
conjunction in use for this meaning ; and we cannot be quite 
sure that * wise and learned men ' is not intended first to 
distinguish, then to add together, the two classes. The com- 
bination ' wise learned men ' is stiff ; and the more elegant 
and usual form would be to throw the adjectives after the 
verb ; * men wise and learned ' would be held by preference 
to intimate that the same men are both wise and learned. 

* Many men, wise and learned * would certainly imply that 
there is but one class, a class narrowed by the double selec- 
tion. 

* All kinds of subjects have been skilfully treated in it, 
and many works of taste and genius have been written 
with great and well-deserved success % Let us take this 
member by itself in the first instance. For * All kinds of 
subjects ' we might have * Subjects of every kind ', which 
would place the main word at the beginning. The position of 
the first adverb * skilfully ' is between the parts of the verb ; 
an arrangement suited to the case, altho\ig,\i t\ifi^ n^tv^.^^ q.^\^^ 
have said without inconvenience, * treated Saa. \\. ^«S&si^ •» 
seeiziff that the adverb could not be xeiexxe^ to ^^^^. ViJ^'sr^^ 
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it. Another order of the clause is — * In it subjects of every 
kind have been treated skilfully ' ; this would bring the pro- 
noun close to the antecedent * English Language ' in the 
previous sentence. We might also have an effective inver- 
sion — * In it have been treated skilfully the most various 
subjects ' : or the same effect with the regular grammatical 
order : * It has been used in the skilful treatment of every 
variety of subjects *. 

Study now the second clause — * and many works of taste 
and genius have been written with great and well-deserved 
success *. The carrying of 'in it ' to the beginning suits 
this clause also. In respect of order, the clause is well 
enough as it stands ; but as an exercise, we may give other 
arrangements. For one thing, we might put the adverbial 
adjunct in harmony with the single- word adverb in the pre- 
vious clause : * and many works of taste and genius have 
been successfully written (* composed * would sound better) '. 
We could also have retained the author's more emphatic 
phrase, converting * skilfully * into a similar phrase, and so 
attaining conformity of structure. Another arrangement 
— * there have been successfully composed many works of 
genius and taste * ; this would suit the form of the previous 
clause ending with * subjects '. Otherwise still : * the works 
of taste and genius composed in it have been greatly and 
deservedly successful ' ; this would bring out perhaps yet 
better the author's intended laudation of the works. We 
could do without * many * ; trusting to the intensity of the 
predicate for the desired impression. 

When we look to the phrase in the second clause, * works 
of taste and genius ', we see that the author contrasts these 
with * subjects * in the first clause; but the contrast is not 
apparent. * Subject ' is vague; we can just divine that 
the reference is to the expository works of the language ; 
while the second clause alludes to the poetry. 

Let us now quote the other member of the sentence : — 
' Yet perhaps it wiW appear, m^oxi a ^\«^i\3l view of these 
compositions, that, whatever cte^vt ^i^l^\^ waJCtisyt^ ^^ ^^- 
titled to, for acutenesa oi xrci^ex^^wv^v^^^ ^\,t^tv>^ ^\ 
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imagination, delicacy of taste, or energy of passion, there 
are but few of them that deserve the praise of having ex- 
pressed themselves in a pure and genuine strain of English.' 
The arrangement is on the whole good, and the sentence is 
a period. There is an alternative placing of the first ad- 
verbial phrase, thus : * yet perhaps, upon a careful view of 
these compositions, it vdll appear that ' ; the verb * appear * 
is now in contact with its apposition subject clause; and 
there is the gain of putting in advance a qualification of 
wide sweep. Otherwise — * Yet perhaps a careful view of 
these compositions will show that — ' ; besides the advantage 
of shortness, we get rid of a confusing * it '. Farther on, we 
may re-adjust so as to make still closer some of the qualify- 
ing and qualified words : * appear that, however much their 
authors are entitled to credit /or acuteness of understanding, 
&c.' The concluding clause — * there are but few of them 
that deserve the praise ', may be shortened : * few of them 
deserve the praise of having expressed (past tense unneces- 
sary, * expressing ') themselves in a pure and genuine strain 
of English \ As a variety — * few of them can be commended 
for expressing themselves in English of a pure and genuine 
strain — in a strain of English, pure and genuine '. 

* In gener£il they have preferred such a choice, and ar- 
rangement of words, as an early acquaintance with some 
other language, and the neglected study of their own would 
incline them to \ 

Bemark first the daring relative construbtion with the 
preposition, thrown to the end of the sentence ; the restric- 
tive * such as * is happily chosen. As to the order, the writer 
commences with one of the adverbial phrases that usually 
and properly begin the sentence. We could say — *They 
have in general preferred * ; and little harm would be done, 
seeing that there are no other qualifications to block up the 
verb, and call for some relief. The placing of the clauses 
is unexceptionable. To show the capabilities of the case, 
we may indicate one or two varieties \ — ^^ Qi^wfexvii^ 'Os^'ss. 
choice and their arrangement oi vjot^ «a^ ^\Jl<3s^ ^^ *Os^^e^ 
would be inclined to by an eaxly acqjMaii\.«»^^ V^Sa- ^'^'^ft 
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other language, and the neglected study of their own'. 
' In general they choose and arrange their words in such 
a way (their way of choosing and arranging their words is 
such) as to prove that they have been early taught some 
other language, and have neglected their own'r In the 
form ' they have preferred \ there is again an unnecessary 
departure from the universal tense — * they prefer *. 

' Sometimes also we find them expressing a mean opinion 
of their native tongue *. If the two prefixed adverbs were 
attached to the verb, the order would be — * We find them 
also sometimes expressing — ' ; the * also ' may be considered the 
prior qualification. It might be — * Also (moreover), we some- 
times find them expressing — \ Or, * we find them expressing 
themselves meanly of their native (own) tongue ' To suit 
the ending of the previous sentence, we might invert thus : 

* Of their own tongue they sometimes express a mean 
opinion — show that they think meanly \ 

* This, however, I am the less inclined to wonder at, as I am 
convinced that those only can speak of our language with- 
out respect who are ignorant of its nature and qualities *. 
Less happy, perhaps, than any of the foregoing sentences. 
The placing of the demonstrative * this 'at the commence- 
ment is a needless inversion; we could easily follow the 
reference in the routine order of grammar — ' I am the less in- 
clined to wonder at tJiis — '. The next clause is perplexed 
with an * only ' : * (as I am) * being * convinced that those 
only can speak — *. The * only * should qualify * those ', and 
therefore precede it ; but then the qualifying stress might 
not be confined to the demonstrative, but might command 
the whole clause — * those can speak of our language with- 
out respect *. One remedy is to use * alone * : * those alone can 
speak — *. Another remedy is to isolate * those * by throwing 
it to the end of the clause : * being convinced that our lan- 
guage can be spoken of without respect only by f those who) 

* such as ' are ignorant of its nature and qualities *. Another 
but not better variety : * oii\.y ^Jtttcxvj.^ \^orance of the 

nature and qualities ipowexa, <i«^^K5ii\KK^ ^\ ova \3!fia!gasw'^ 
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can it be spoken of without respect * — * can any one speak 
of our language without respect '. 

* Perhaps it is as capable of receiving any impression that 
a man of taste and genius may choose to stamp upon it, 
and is as easily moulded into all the various forms of pas- 
sion, elegance, and sublimity, as * is * any language, ancient 
or modem *. The * Perhaps * need not in this instance be 
the first word : * It is perhaps as capable — *. We may retain 
the commencing plAce for the main subject, although ex- 
pressed by the neuter pronoun. There would be dignity in 
repeating the word : * The language is as capable ', * It is a 
lauguage as capable — '. The remainder of the sentence 
runs on with a flowing arrangement presenting nothing 
special to remark upon; it is altogether a well managed 
period. We may as an exercise invert the order thus : 
* Perhaps there is not any language, ancient or modem, 
more capable of receiving whatever impressions a man of 
taste and genius may desire to produce, or more easily 
moulded into all the various forms of passion, elegance, and 
sublimity '. 

* Some men of eminence in letters, (having seen) * seeing ' 
how well the fashionable world has succeeded in imitating 
the manners of the French, have endeavoured to raise them- 
selves into reputation by importing their forms of speech, 
and, not contented with the good old English idiom, have 
dressed out their works with all the tawdriness of French 
phraseology '. Varied thus : * Some eminent literary men, 
seeing how well the world of fashion has succeeded in imi- 
tating French manners, have sought reputation by import- 
ing French forms of speech ; not contented with good old 
English idiom, they have dressed out their works in French 
tawdriness*. 

* But this injudicious fashion [say * practice ' : * fashion * 
just used in a different sense] of adulterating our language 
with foreign mixtures, is more especially tba ^"?kSRi ^^ir>iSc». 
respect to the Latin, to tbe la^wa oi. ^V\0!q., tel-kis^ <2»^ ^''^^ 
writers, and indeed some also oi out gw.TcccaasNsBaa*'* "^^ 

so strenuously endeavoured to 6\xb^ec\:. o\a \«i\©^^%^'» 

2.a 
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Brown's prophecy, in the preface to his 'Vulgar Errors* 
is at length come to pass, and we are forced to study Latin 
in order to understand English'. Notwithstanding the 
length, the qualifications are well placed. The wordiness 
might be somewhat reduced^ and the parts might be re- 
distributed. A more emphatic position could be given to 
* Latin ', which is the main theme of the sentence. ' But 
it is the Latin that is the more especial source of foreign 
adulterations ; many writers, and indeed some grammarians 
also, have so strenuously aimed at subjecting our language 
to Latin rules, that the prophecy of Brown, in his preface 

to ' Vulgar Errors ', is at length come to pass, '. To 

aid the author^s emphasis, the second member may com- 
mence with an inversion: *■ so strenuously have many writers, 
and indeed some grammarians also, aimed at subjecting— '. 

* As I do not notice these alterations in our language in 
order to commend them, I shall not produce any particular 
instances '. The * not ' is scarcely where it ought to be. It 
qualifies too much ; the negation is meant for the phrase * in 
order to commend them ' : 'As my noticing these alterations 
is not with the view of commending them, I refrain from 
quoting instances '. An excess of * nots ' should be avoided; 
the last clause as it stands, however, is better than ' I shall 
produce no particular instances ', a form that we are always 
too prone to run into. 

I conclude with an exercise attended with greater diffi- 
culties. I quote the passage at full. 

* According to the Greatest Hapjnness Principle, as above 
explained, the ultimate end, with reference to and for the 
sake of which all other things are desirable (whether we are 
considering our own good or that of other people), is an 
existence exempt as far as possible from pain, and as rich 
as possible in enjoyments, both in point of quantity and 
quality ; the test of quality, and the rule for measuring it 

against quantity, "being ^e -^n^e^ctciiQ.^ ^'^X. Vj Xk^wsftk vfho 
in their opportnnities oi ex^feT\ei^^<5, ^^ VkvOq. \fiKv&\,\A 
ied their habits oi seli-coMcJioxxwi^^^ wv^L^^'l-O^^TH^vk^'v., 
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are best fumislied with tbe means of comparison. This, 
being, according to the utilitarian opinion, the end of human 
action, is necessarily also the standard of morality : which 
may accordingly be defined, the rules and precepts for human 
conduct, by the observance of which an existence such as has 
been described might be, to the greatest extent possible, 
secured to all mankind; and not to them only, but so 
far as the nature of things admits, to the whole sentient 
creation '. 

* According to the Greatest Happiness Principle, as above 
explained '. This adverbial phrase sweeps the entire sen- 
tence, and is accordingly placed first, and detached by a 
comma from the first clause. 'Greatest Happiness Prin- 
ciple ' is a condensed expression made up of a noun (with 
an adjective) qualifying another noun. This is a case where 
the first adjective is limited to the noun immediately fol- 
lowing ; we could not make * Greatest ' qualify the compound 

* Happiness Principle '. The participial phrase * as above 
explained ' farther qualifies * Greatest Happiness Principle ' 
by introducing a reference to what went before. In so long 
a sentence, all such expressions should be short ; and perhaps 
the adverb * then ' would have been enough. 

* The idtimate end, with reference to and for the sake of 
which all other things (ends) are desirable'. The main 
subject is now stated — * end *, qualified first by the adjective 

* ultimate ', and next by the contracted compound relative 
clause, whose place is after the noun. The * which ' might 
be repeated — * with reference to which, and for the sake of 
which, all other things are desirable '. 

It is allowable to have an adjective before a noun and an 
adjective clause after, but the liberty should not be abused. 
The two here mean the same thing ; the clause explains the 
adjective ; and, in that case, the noun should be repeated : 
' the ultimate end, the end on whose account all other ends 
are desired *, * the end that makes all ot\iet ^tA% Xk* \«k 
desired ', We should not say * ofher things* , \3a!^fe«a -^^^osa^^ 

hadalreadya 'thing'; having begun vdt\i * ea^' ^^faKJaax^^stf^ 

' other ends \ 
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The parenthetic clause * (whether we are considering our 
own good, or that of other people) * need not be so long : 
* whether we are considering our own good, or other 
people's *, * whether we are considering ourselves or others '. 
Being an inelegant contraction for * whether we are con- 
sidering ourselves, or considering others ', it had better be 
shortened still farther — * whether for ourselves, or for others.* 
The position of the clause or phrase after * desirable *, is 
not objectionable ; there is no mistake as to the reference, 
and we are not always able to place qualifying adjuncts in 
advance. We could do it here, but we should not gain any- 
thing. 

* Is an existence exempt as far as possible from pain, and 
as rich as possible in enjoyments, both in point of quantity 
and quality \ Grammatically, the placing of the adjimcts 
to * existence * accords with the rules. An adjective laden with 
circumstances must follow the noun. The adverbial phrase 
at the end would need to be * in point both of quantity and 
of quality * ; it is a phrase explanatory of * rich ' as applied 
to enjoyments. The chief defect of the whole is in rhetorical 
balance. The author intends * quantity and quality ' to he 
estimated solely with reference to pleasure ; but the double 
estimate ought also to be made with reference to pain ; we 
desire our pains to be alike few in number and moderate in 
degree or kind. Accordingly, the qualification should precede 
and command both members. A simpler expression would 
suit the occasion, and avoid the complications : ' the end is 
— to be as free as possible from pains, and as rich as possible 
in pleasures ' ; * to avoid pains to the utmost, and secure 
pleasures to the utmost * ; * exemption from pains and 
fruition of pleasures ' ; * to have few pains and many enjoy- 
ments '. 

* The test of quality, and the rule for measuring it against 
quantity, being the preference felt by those who in their 

opportunities of expeiienee, \.o ^lach must be added their 

iiabits of seli-consciousueaa «jci^ ^^i-OQ^^"rq^^aaTL^ list^^ \«Rt 

furnished with the meana oi ^iom^«sri&oTi' « ^^\^^ ^Vj-^.- 

pJanation, this is too long. ^^^^ ox^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^>io^^N= 
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unexceptionabla In the second clause, * it ' is feeble, and 
to repeat the antecedent would be better — * the rule for 
measuring quality against quantity '. The remainder might 
be shortened : — * being the preference given by such as have 
the best means of comparison '. So important a question 
as the contrast between quantity and quality, in pleasure 
and in pain, should have been disposed of as a preliminary 
to the main discussion. 

* This, being, according to the utilitarian opinion, the end 
of human action, is necessanly also the standard of morality'. 
The demonstrative * this ' refers back to the main predicate 
of the previous sentence — freedom from pains, and abundance 
of enjoyments. The singular ' this ' is somewhat unsuited 
to a double predicate (even though an obverse couple), and 
we might avail ourselves of * such *, which expresses neither 
number. The parenthetical clause, if necessary, is well 
placed. Not being at the beginning, it is made parenthetic 
by commas. For * the end of human action ' we could also 
say, to keep up the closeness of reference — *the ultimate 
end * (of action, or of conduct ; * human ' is understood). In 
the predicate — * is necessarily also the standard of morality ', 
tlte order of the adverbisil adjuncts is the order of the ideas ; 
first * necessarily', second * also * [might be dispensed with]. 
For * the standard of morality ', say the * moral standard ' ; 
the emphasis being on 'standard'. The whole could be 
shorter : ' such, then, is the moral standard in the view of 
UtiUty '. 

* Which may accordingly be defined, the rules and precepts 
for human conduct, by the observance of which an existence 
such as has been described might be, to the greatest extent 
possible, secured to all mankind '. This should be a new 
sentence, containing in compact form the definition aimed at. 
The relative * which ' is inadequate to start the subject with 
dignity and emphasis ; not to say that * which ' is feebly 
employed when made to catcb u.p t\i^ 'vot^ ^ ^Oaa ^sA. ^V 

a previous clause; it should reier to Wie> txi"8Ksl «vici\ekQ^. <3^ ^S^saJ^i 
to the entire action of the clause. ^eg«i— ' kfi^^^^^s^^^ ^^ 
define the Standard', or ' Accoxams\^A'^^^'^*=^^^ 
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The definition goes on — * the rules and precepts of human 
conduct'. *The standard m the rides* does not conflict 
with the letter of plural concord; yet the spirit requires 
that the predicate noun should be singular — * is the body of 
rules !. We can dispense with the iteration ' rules and pre- 
cepts \ and say at once * rules for human conduct'. We 
might even leave out ' human conduct ' as sufficiently im- 
plied, in order to make more salient the essential character of 
the rules as given in the relative clause — * by the observance 
of which ', * by whose observance ', or simply * under which *, 

* by which ', * whereby * [the relative is severely restrictive], 
or lastiy * for * : * an existence such as has been described *, 

* the existence now described ', ' the lot thus marked out ' : 

* might be, to the greatest extent possible (as far as 
possible), secured to all mankind *. We might invert — * the 
rules for securing to all mankind, in the utmost measure, 
the lot now set forth ' ; * for securing, in the highest possible 
degree, to all mankind the lot above described *. 

The writer adds— * and not to them only, but, so far as 
the nature of things admits, to the whole sentient creation *. 
Scientifically considered, a definition should be compact; 
objection may be taken to a detached, supplemental mem- 
ber, like this. It looks like an afterthought ; at all events, 
in the previous sentence where the conditions of a desirable 
existence are set forth, he considers human beings alone. 
The addition raises a question so distinct, that it would be 
better reserved for a separate paragraph, not to say a chapter, 
where justice might be done to all its specialities. A paren- 
thetic mention would be preferable, if animals are to be 
brought under the definition : * rules for securing, in the 
greatest degree, to all mankind and to the other sentient 
creatures (the lower animals), the lot now delineated '. 
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1. The Primary Reader 1#. I 8. The Exemplar of Style 2«. 

2. The Intermediate Reader 1«. 6d. J 4. The Senior Class Reader 2«. 

Stevens and Hole's Grade Lesson Books, in Six Standards, 12mo. :— 

The First Standard, pp. 128 ... 9d. | The Fourth Standard, pp. 224 ... 1«. Sd. 

The Second Standard, pp. 160 9d. The Fifth Standard, pp. 224 1«. Sd. 

The Third Standard, pp. 160... 9d. I The Sixth Standard, pp. 280 l«.6<i. 

Answers to the Arithmetical Exercises in Standards I. II. and III. price 4d. in 
Standard IV. price 4d. in Standards V. and VI. id. or complete, price 1«. 2d. 
Stevens and Hole's Advanced Lesson Book, 12mo 2«. 

— — Useful Knowledge Reading Books :— 



Boys' First Standard, 12mo. ... 9d. 

— Second Standard. l2mo... 1«. 

— Third Standard, 12mo. ... It. 

>- Fourth Standard, 12mo.... 1«. 3d. 

— Fiffti Standard, 12mo 1». Sd. 

— Sixth Standard, 12mo 1 ». 6d. 



Girls' First Standard, 12mo. ... 9d. 

— Second Standard, 12mo. ... It. 
~ Third Standard, 12mo 1#. 

— Fourth Standard, 12mo. ... 1». 8d. 

— Fifth Standard, 12mo U. 8d. 

— Sixth Standard, 12mo 1#. 6d. 



M'Leod's First Reading-Book, for Families and Schools, 18mo 8d. 

— Reading Lessons for Infant Schools, 80 Broadside Sheets S«. 

— First School-Book to teach Reading and Writing, 18mo 6d. 

— Second School-Book to teach Spelling and Reading, 18mo 9d. 

Isbiater'8 First Steps in Reading and Learning, 12mo It. 6d, 

— Word Builder, First Standard, 6d. Second Standard, 8d. 

— Sixth Standard Reader, 12mo If. 

The Graduated Series of Reading-Lesson Books :— 

Horell's Elementary Reading Book or Primer, 18mo 2d. 

Graduated Series, Book 1 8d. i Book V. comprehending Read' 

Book II. pp. 254 1«. 8d. ings in the be%t Itcc^qsSgl 

Book III. pp. 812 l#.6d. \ li&et«b\.'QLi^»'e^. «».... lA.^>a. 

'Bookiy.pv.aO 2«. \ 
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Jones's Bectdar Early Lesson-Book, 18ma 6d. 

— Seotilar Early Lesson-Book. Part II. Proverbs id. 

— Advanced Beading-Book ; Lessons in English Histoiy, 18mo lOd. 

Maroet's Seasons, or Stories for YomiK Children, 4 vols. ISmo each S«. 

Sxillivan's Literary Class-Book ; Readings in English Literature, fop 2g. 6d. 

Writing Boohs. 

The Ready Writer, a Course of 18 Graduated Copy Books each Sd. 

An Edition, printed in Pencil ink, of the Ready Writer, Books I. to YIII. marked 

severally Books A to U may also be had, price Threepenoe each Book. 
Combes, Stevens, and Hole's Complete Writer ; a Set of 16 Graduated Copy- 
Books, on Fine Paper, price U. 6d. per Dozen to Teachers. 

M*Leod's Graduated Series of Nine Copy-Books each Sd. 

Isbister's Mercantile Copy-Books. Three Books each 1«. 

Mfilhauser's Writing Books, 2«. per doz. 16». per 100. 

School Poetry Books, 

Bilton's Poetical Reader for all Classes of Schools, fcp I9. sd. 

M'Leod's First Poetical Reading Book, fcp m. 

— Second Poetical Reading Book, fop 1*. 8d. 

Cook's First Book of Poetry for Elementary Schools, 18mo 9d. 

Twells' Poetry for Repetition, comprising 200 short pieces, 18mo 2«. 6d. 

Hughes' Select Specimens of English Poetry, 12mo :.... s«. 6d. 

Gray's Poems, with Notes by G. Candy, M.A., fcp ;.. ...:... 2*, 6d. 

MiUon's Lyoidas, edited by Jerram, crown 8vo ..' .-... s». 6d. 

Scptt's Lady of the Lake, Cantos I. and II. edited by Je^Breson,-fcp ia. 6d. 

— Munnion, edited for Schools, by Morris, fcp 2*. fid. 

Tliomson's Seasons, Spring and Summer, by Morris, fcp 2*. Gd 

— — ilfle^ifffin and TTinter, by Morris, fcp :; 2«. Cd. 

Hilman's English and Scottish Historical Ballads, fop 2«. Cd. 

English SpelUng-Books, 

Barford and Tilley's English Spelling, 16mo l«.6d. 

Sewoll's IMctation Exercises, First Series, 18mo. 1». Second Series... .'. 2s. 6d. 

Sullivan's SpeUing-Book Superseded, 18mo ^. is. 4d. 

Words Spelled in Two or More Ways,18mo lOd. 

Johnson's Civil Service Spelling Book, fcp Is. 

Grammar and the English Language, 

SeiK en's English Grammar Made Easy, fcp. 8vo Is. 6d. 

lioreH's Firist Step in English Grammar, 12mo 4d. 

— — _ — — Comiwsition, fcp 8d. 

Delevante's English Orthoepy and Orthography, 12mo i,. 6d. 

tt'Leod's Explanatory English Grammar for Beginners, 1 8mo 9d. 

■ — English Grammatical Definitions, for Home Study Id. 

Bain's First or Introductory English Grammar, 18mo If, 4,/. 

— Higher English Grammar, fcp 2s. Cd 

Graham's English ; or, the Art of Composition Explained, fcp 5* . 

Sullivan's Manual of Etymology, or First Steps to English, 18mo lOd. 

— Attempt to Simplify English Grammar, 18mo 1,. 

Hiley's Child's First English Grammar, 18mo 1,. 

Abridgment of Hiley's English Grammar, 18mo 1^ 9ej. 

Hiley's English Grammar and Style, 12mo 8,. gd. 

Hiley's Exercises adapted to his English Grammar, 12mo 2s. 6d. Key 4s. 6d. 

— Practical English Composition, Part 1. 18mo Is. 6d. Key 2s. 6d. 

— — — — Partn. 18mo 3s. Key 4s. 
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Hunter's Milton's Paradise Loit, Books I. ft II. li^ 6d.eaoli; Books IIL 
to y. 1«. each. 

— QawtionB on Paradite Loitt KadU.Kadon Merchant <if Venice 1$. 

— Milton's Comutt L'Alleffro, and H Peneeroeo, with Notes If. dd. 

— T£ilton*BSam$onAffonUU$a3i.6iLveida$tl2mo U.dd, 

M*Leod'8 Goldsmith's Deeerted ViUage^ and Traveller ^ each Poem, 12moi.'l«. M. 

Hnnter^s Johnson's Raeeelae, with Notes ftc. 12mo U. fid. 

Pamell's Hermit, with Notes by AUen, crown 8vo .. U, 

Dictionaries ; ^th Manuals of Etymology. 

Latham's EngUsh Dictionary, founded on Dr. Johhsoit's, 4 vols. 4to. price £7. 
Black's Student's Manual of Words derived from the Greek, 18mo \e. 6d. 

— — — — Latin, ISmo 2». 6d. 

— Student's Manual, Greek and Latin, complete, 18mo St. M. 

Sullivan's Dictionary of the English Lanernage, 12mo S«. 6d. 

— Dictionary of Derivations, or Introduction to Etymology, fcp.... 2*. 

Graham's EngUsh Synonyms, Classified and Explained, fcp 6*. 

Whately's English Synonyms, fcp St. 

Maunder's Treasury of Knowledge and Library of Reference, fcp 6*. 

— Biographical Treasury, re-constructed by W. L. B. Gates, fcp. 6*. 

— Scientific and Literary Treasury, revised by J. Y. Johnson, fcp. 6«. 

Elocution, 

Isbister's Illustrated Public School Speaker and Header, 12mo Z$. 6d. 

— Lessons in Elocution, for OUrUt 12mo 1«. 6d. 

— Outlines of Elocution, for Boy»t 12mo 1«. 6d. 

Millard's Grammar of Elocution, fcp 2». 6d. 

Smart's Practice of Elocution, 12mo 4*. 

Bowton's Debater, or Art of Public Speaking, fcp 6«. 

TweUs's Poetry for Bepetition, 200 short Pieces and Extracts, 18mo 2«. 6d. 

Hughes's Select Specimens of English Poetry, 12mo 8«. 6d. 

Bilton's Bepetition and Beading Book, crown 8vo te. 6d. 

Gleig's School Series, 

A New Series of Elementary School-Books ; each Book (in most instances) 
coxnpletein itself, price Od. Intended to comprise a complete Course 
of elementary Education. Projected and edited by the Rev. G. B. 
GuEia, M.A. Chaplain-General to Her Majesty's Forces ; assisted by 
Waltbr M'Lbod. F.R.G.S. William Huohbb, F.R.G.S. the Rev. J. 
HuNTBR, M.A. the Venerable Archdeacon Browns, M.A. Thomas 
Tats, F.R.A.B. A. K. Isbistkr, M.A. A. C. Ramsay, LL.D. F.R.B. 
M.A. and other eminent Teachers and Promoters of Education.— The 
various works which compose Gleig's School Series are nearly all in- 
cluded in the body of the present Catalogue, each in the division to 
which it belongs. 

Arithnetic, 

Colenso's Arithmetic designed for the use of Schools, 12mo i$, Qd. 

Key to Colenso's Arithmetic for Schools, by the Rev. J. Hunter, M JL. 12mo. 5». 

Colenso's Shilling Elementary Arithmetic, 18mo. 1«. with Answers l#.*6d. 

Arithmetic for National, Adult, and Commercial Schools :— 

8. Examples, Part XL ComDOKTtd^rt/AiNtf^'e id 
4. Examples, Part III. Fractions, Decimalt. 

Dtiodecimalt 4^ 

5. Answers to Examples, with Solutions of the difficult Questions ... 1«. 

Colenso's Arithmetical Tables, on a Card * j^. 

Lapton's Arithmetic for Schools and Candidates for Examination, 12mo. 
2s. 6d. or with Answers to the (iaea^\OTv&,%«,WL.\J^ft Answers separately It. 
— Ezamination-PapeTft in ATi\3Qinft^\c» cto>jrcL%NQ \,^ 



1. Text-Book^8mo 6d. 

2. Examples, Part I. Simple 

Arithmetic 4d. 
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Hnnter'B Modem Arithmetio for School Work or Private Study, 12mo^.6d.Ke7. 5«. 
Combes and Hines' Standard Arithmetical Oopy-Books, in Nine Books, 4..-. oacu. 
Combes and Hines' Complete Arithmetical Copy-Books. Complete in Nine 

Books, on Fine Paper. Price 6fl. per dozen to Teachers. 
The Complete Ciphering-Book, being the Nine Complete Arithmetical 

Copyt^Books bound in One Volume. Price 6fl. M. cloth. 

M'Leod's Manual of Arthmetic. containing 1,750 Questions, 18mo 9d. 

Hiley's Recapitulatory Examples in Arithmetic, 12mo. ^ 1«. 

Moffatt's Mental Arithmetic, 12mo. 1«. or with Key, U. 6d. 

Anderson's Book of Arithmetic for the Army, 18mo 1«. 

M'Leod's Mental Arithmetic, Past I. Whole Numbers ; Part II. Fractions, 

each « If. 

— Extended Multiplication and Pence Tables, 18mo... id, 

Johnston's Civil Service Arithmetic, 12mo S«. M. Key ii, 

Thomson's Treatise on Arithmetic, Umo S«. 6d. Key &«. 

Tate's First Principles of Arithmetic, 12mo U. M, 

Fix's Miscellaneous Examples in Arithmetic, 12mo is, 6d. 

Stevens and Hole's Arithmetical Examination Cards, in Eight Sets, each 

Set consisting of Twenty-Four Cards. Price 1«. per Set. 
A. Simple Addition and Subtraction. E. Practice and Bills of Parcels. 



F. Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 

G. Simple and Compound Proportion. 



B. Simple Multiplication and Division. 

C. Compound Rules (Money). , . . _ 

D. Compound Rules (Weights and Mea<4H. Interest, Stocks, and Miscellaneous 

sures). < Problems. 

Isbister's High School Arithmetic, 12mo. 1«. or with Answers 1«. 6<f. 

Calder's Familiar Arithmetic. 12mo. 4«. 6d. or with Answers, b$. M, the 

Answers separately, 1«. the Questions in Part II. separately 1«. 

Calder's Smaller Arithmetic for Schools, 18mo U, 6d. 

Liddell's Arithmetic for Schools, 18mo. 1». cloth ; or in Two Parts, Sixpence 

each. The Answers separately, price Threepence. 
Harris's Graduated Exercises in Arithmetic and Mensuration, crown 8vo. 

2«.6d. or with Answers, Ss. the Answers separately, Od Full Key 8«. 

— Easy Exercises in Arithmetic, crown 8vo ]«. 

Merrifield's Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, small 8vo. S«.6<l. Key Ss, 6d. 

Book-keepmff. 

Isbister's Book-keeping by Single and Double Entry, IRmo 9d. 

— Set of Eight Account Books to the above each 6d. 

Hunter's Exercises in Book-keephig by Double Entry. 12mo. ...U.M. Key 2«. 6d. 

— Examination-Questions in Book-keeping by Double Entry, 12mo. 2«. 6<f . 
-~ Examination-Questions ftc. as above, separate from the Answers 1«. 

— Ruled Paper for Forms of Account Books, 5 sorts ... per quire, 1». 6d. 

— BeU-Instruction in Book-keeping, 12mo 2$» 

Mensuration* 

Merrifield's Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, small 8vo St. 6d. 

Hunter's Elements of Mensuration, 18mo 1«. Key 9d. 

Hiley's Explanatory Mensuration, 12mo 2«. 6d. 

Boucher's Mensuration, Plane and Solid, 12mo S«. 

Nesbit's Treatise on Practical Mensuration, 12mo G«. Key fa. 

Algebra, 

Colenso and Hunter's Introductory Algebra, 18mo ia. 6d. Key 2«. 6d. 

Hunter's Standard Algebra, according to the Revised Code, 18mo. 1«. Key 1«. 
Griffin's Algebra and Trigonometry, small 8vo S«.6d. 

— Notes on Algebra and Trigonometry, small 8vo S«.6d. 

Colenao'B Algebra, for National and Adult Schools, 18mo U. 6d. Key 2«. 64. 
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Colenao'B Algebra, for the use of Soluxds, Pabt I. ISmo 4t. 6<i. K^ St. 

Hnnter's Bzaminstion'Qaestions on Ooleziao's Algebra, Past I. ISmo 2*. 6d. 

Golenao'fl Elements of Algebra, for the use of Schools, Pabt II. 12mo. 6f. Key 5«. 

— Examples and Equation Papers, with the Answers, 12mo. ».... it, 6d. 

— Elements of Algebra, complete in One Yolmne, 8vo. 12<. 6<i. Kej, 

12mo ^.. 7«. 6d. 

Tate's Algebra made EasF,12mo U, Key 8f.6il. 

Beynolds's Elementary Algebra for Beginners, 18mo.9d. Answers, Sd. Kegr Is. 

Thomson's Elementary Treatise on Algebra, ISmo Ss. Kegr 4«. 6d. 

Wood's Elements of Algebra, by Lund, 8to » 12«.6(i. 

Land's Companion to Wood's Algebra, post 8vo 7». 6d* 

— Short and Easy Ck>nrse of Algebra, crown 8vo 2«. 6d. Key 2*. 6d. 

HacCoIl's Algebraical Exercises and Problems, 12mo s«. 6d. 

Geometry and Trigonometry, 

Thomson's Eodid. Books I. to YI. and KI. and Xn.l2mo Sf. 

— Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 8vo 4t. 6d. 

— Differential and Integral Oalcolns, 12mo S«.<ki. 

Watson's Plane and Solid Geometry, small 8to St.ed. 

Wright's Elements of Plane Geometry, crown 8vo S«. 

Potts's Enclid, University Edition, Svo.S. 10». 

— — Intermediate Edition, Books I. to IV. 8«. Books I. to III. U. 6d. 

Books I. IL 1«. 6d. Book I. U. 

— Enunciations of Endid, 12mo M. 

— Euclid's Elements, School Edition, 12mo. boards 4t. 6d. roan 5*. 

Tate's Practical Geometry, with 261 Woodcuu,18mo U. 

— Geometry, Mensuration, Trigonometry, &c. 12mo 8«. M. 

Isbister's School Euclid, the First Four Books, 12mo it. M,. 

— College Euclid, Books I. to VI. and Parts of XI. and XII. 12mo. a«. 6d. 

— College and School Examiner in Enclid, 12mo 9d. 

— Euclid Copy-Books, Nob. I. and II. oblong 4to. each M. 

— First Steps to Euclid, 12mo l«.6d. 

Tate's First Three Books of Euclid, 12mo 1«. 6d. ISmo. 9d. 

Colcnso's Elements of Euclid, 18mo 4«. 6<l. or with Key to the Exercises 6$. 6d. 

— Geometrical Exercises and Key ^ 8«.6d. 

— Geometrical Exercises, separately, ISmo 1#. 

— Trigonometry, 12mo. Part I. St. 6d. Key St. 6<l. Part 11. 2t. 6d. Key 5t. 

Hunter's Plane Trigonometry, for Beginners, ISmo It. Key 9d. 

Booth's New Geometrical Methods, Vol. I. Svo ISt. 

Hymers's Differential Equations and Calculus, Sro 12t. 

Williamson on Differential Calculus, crown Svo lOt. 6d. 

Johnstone's Elementary Treatise on Logaritlmis, 12mo St. 6d. 

Hunter's Treatise on Logarithms, ISmo It. Key 9d. 

Jeans's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 12mo. 7t. 6d. or in Two Parts, 

each it, 

— Problems in Astronomy &c. or Key to the above, 12mo 6t, 

Stokes's Syllabus of Trigonometry, fcp St. 

• 

Zand Surveying, Ih^awmg, and Practical Mathematics, 

Nesbit's Practical Land Surveying, Svo 12t. 

Binns's Orthographic Projection and Isometrical Drawing, ISmo it. 

Coliins's Perspective, or the Art of Drawing, crown Svo 5t. 

Iferrifield's Descriptive Geometcy «ndl&Qehaxd.cal Drawing, small Svo. 

Nearly ready. 
Winter's Mathematical Exetc\aea.po«lt%^o ^M, 
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Winter's Elementary Geometrical Drawing, Part I. post 8yo. S«. 6d. Part II. 6«. 6d. 

Pierce's Solid or Descriptive Geometry, post 4to , 12t.6d, 

Kimber's Mathematical Course for the University of London, 8vo. 1 0«.6d. Key 4«. 6d. 

Salmon's Treatise on Conic Sections, 8vo 12«. 

Wrigley's Examples in Pnre and Bfixed Mathematics, Svo St. 6d. 

Hamilton'! Elements of Quaternions, Svo 25«. 

Works by John HuUnh, Professor of Vocal Music in King's 
CoUegCy in Queen's CoUer/e, and in Bedford CoUegey London. 

Hnllah's Manual of Singing. Parts I. and II. 2«. 6d. ; or together h». 

Exercises and Figures contained in Parts I. and II. of the Manual, 

Books I. and II each 8d. 

Large Sheets, containing the Figures in Part I. of the Manual. Nos. 1 

to 8 in a Parcel 6«. 

Large Sheets, containing the Exercises in Part I. of the Manual. Nos. 9 

toiO, in Four Parcels of Eight Nos. each -per Parcel «». 

Large Sheets, the Figures in Part II. Nos. 41 to 52 in a Parcel 9«. 

Budiments of Musical Grammar, royal Svo St. 

Grammar of Musical Harmony, royal Svo. Two Parts each It. 6c2. 

Exercises to Grammar of Musical Harmony U. 

Grammar of Counterpoint. Part I. super-royal Svo 2t. 6<l. 

Infant School Songs m. 

School Songs for 2 and S Voices. 2 Books, Svo each 6d. 

Old Bnglie^ Songs for Schools, Harmonised 6d. 

Exercises for the Cultivation of the Voice. For Soprano or Tenor St. 6<2. 

Time and Tune in the Elementary School , Nearly ready. 

Political and Histoncdl Geography, 

Thomson's Introduction to Modem- Cteography, New Edition ...... Nearly ready, 

Hiley's Child's First Geography, ISmo; ...' 9d. 

— Elementary Geography for Beginners, ISmo It. M. 

— Compendium of European Geography and History, I2mo ... ... ...„. ... St. 6<l. 

— ' — Asiatic, African, American and Australian Geo* 
graphy, 12mo 8t. 

Burbury's Mary's Geography, ISmo. 2t. 6d Questions It. 

Outlines of Geography, by George Hogarth, ISmo lOd. 

The Stepping-Stone to Geography, ISmo 1#. 

Hughes's Child's First Book of Geogrraphy, ISmo 9d. 

— Geography of the British Empire, for beginners, ISmo 9d. 

— General G^eography, for beginners, ISmo „ 9d. 

Questions on Hughes's General Geography, for beginners, ISmo 9d. 

Lnpton's Examination-Papers in Geography, crown Svo It. 

Hughes's Manual of Geography, with Six coloured maps, fcp 7t. M, 

Or in Two Parts:— 1. Europe, St. 6d. II. Asia, Africa, America, 

Australasia, &c it, 

Hughes's Manual of British G^graphy, fcp 2t. 

Sullivan's Geography Generalised, fcp 2t. 6cl. 

— Introduction to Ancient and Modem Geography, ISmo It. 

Hughes's Geography for Elementary Schools, ISmo. - 1#. 

Gk>ldsmith*s Grammar of General Geogrraphy. fcp St. 6<l. Key It. 

Maunder's Treasury of Geography, fcp e». 

Butler's Ancient and Modem Geography, post Svo 7». 6d. 

Butler's Sketch of Modem Cteogrraphy, post Svo i$, 

— Sketch of Ancient Geography, post Svo ig, 

M'Leod's Geography of Palestine or the Holy Land, 12mo \».^>ia. 

— Life and Travels of St. Paul, 12mo ^*« 

Keith Johnston's Gazetteer, NewEdition,thotou«'ttLSTCs\ft^^^Q. ^ww'i'tt ▼%«.«.'» 
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Physical and Mathematical Geography, 

BamRay's Gtoology Simplified for Begrinnen Nearly readjt. 

Williams's River Basins of the United Kingdom, 16mo 1«. 

Uaffhes's (W.) Physical Geography for Beginners, 18mo 1«. 

Maary's Physical Geography for Schools and General Readers, fcp i$. M. 

Hughes's (E.) Outlines of Physical Geography, 12mo S«. 6d. Questicms 6d. 

Keith's Treatise on the Use of the Globes, improved by Taylor, Le 

Mesurier, and Middleton, 12mo 6«. 6d. Key 2«.6d. 

School Atlases and Maps, 

Public Schools Atlas of Modem Geography, SI entirely new Coloured Maps, 

imperial 4to. 8«. 6d. sewed, or 5«. cloth. 
Butler's Atlas of Modem Geography, royal 8vo 10*. 6d. 

— Junior Modem Atlas, comprising 12 Maps, royal 8vo 4«.6d. 

— Atlas of Ancient Geogrraphy, royal 8vo 12«. 

— Junior Ancient Atlas, comprising 12 Maps, royal Svo U. dd, 

— General Atlas, Modem and Ancient, royal 4to 22«. 

M'Leod's Pupil's Atlas of Modem Geography, 4to 1«. 

— School Atlas of Scripture Gkiography, royal 4to 1«. 

Hughes's School Atlas of Bible Lands, fcp l«.6d. 

Natural History and Botany, 

Blake's Catechism of Zoology, fcp 2#. 

The Stepping-stone to Natural History, 18mo 2#.6d. 

Or in Two Parts.— I. MamnuUia^ U. II. Birds^ Beptile$, and Fi«het It, 

Owen's Natural History for Beginners, 18mo. Two Parts 9d. each, or 1vol. i$, 

Maunder's Treasury of Natural History, revised by Holdsworth, fcp 6t. 

Lindley and Moore's Treasury of Botany, Two Parts, fcp 12,. 

Wood's Bible Animals, 8vo 21«. 

— Homes without Hands, 8vo 2U. 

— Insects at Home, 8vo 21#. 

— Insects Abroad, 8vo 2U. ' 

— Outof Doors, crownSvo 7*.6d. 

— Strange Dwellings, crown 8vo 7«. 6d. 

Chemtstty and Telegraphy. 

Armstrong's Organic Chemistry, small 8vo JU.ew. 

Miller's Elements of Chemistry, 8 vpls. 8vo 60,. 

Part I.— Chemical Physics, Fifth Edition, 15«, 
Part II.— Inorganic Chemistry, Fifth Edition, 21*. 
Part III.— Organic Chemistry, Fourth Edition, 24t. 

— Introduction to Inorganic Chemistry, small 8vo 8«.M. 

Tate's Outlines of Experimental Chemistry, 18mo *9rf. 

Odling's Course of Practical Chemistry, for Medical Students, crown 8vo... 7*. 6d. 

Thorpe's Quantitative Chemical Analysis, small 8vo * 4^]^, 

Thorpe and Muir's Qualitative Chemical Analysis, small 8vo ..* 3,. w. 

Crookes's Select Methods in Chemical Analysis, crown 8vo !!......12«. w! 

Preece and Sivewright's Telegraphy Nearly readf. 

Culley's Practical Telegraphy, 8vo 16,^ 

Natural Philosophy and Natural Science, 

Blozam's Metals, their Properties and Treatment, small 8vo St.Sd. 

Ganot's Physics, translated by Prof. E. Atkinson, post 8vo .*..*.... 15».' 

— Natnral Philosophy, X.TanH\«b^dby the same, crown 8vo. 7/ u. 

Helmholtz' Popular Iject\x.Te%on.ac\ftTx\.\fii<i%vjWifec^».,%^Q *'. -^^^ ^ 

Weinhold'8 Introduction to "£x.pOTVmftuV»^.'e\i3»fi»'^^^ !*!.V."i8«! 
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Jenkin's Electricity and Magnetism, small Svo ...: 3«.6(f. 

Maxwell's Theory of Heat, small 8yo 8«.6d. 

Marcet's Conversations on Natural Philosopliy, fcp 7«. 6d. 

Tate's Lightand Heat, for the nse of beginners, 18mo 9d, 

— Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and Pneumatics, 18mo 9d. 

— Electricity, explained for the use of beginners, 18mo 9d, 

— Magnetism, Voltaic Electricity, and Electro-Dynamics, 18mo 9d. 

Ts^dall's Notes of Lectures on Electricity, U. sewed. It. 6d. doth. 

— Notes of Lectures on Light, U. sewed, 1«. 6d. cloth. 

Text-Books of Science^ Mechanical and Physical, adapted for 
the use of ARTISANS, and of Students in Public and 
Science Schools. 

Anderson's strength of Materials, small 8to 8«. 6d, 

Armstrong's Organic Chemistry 3«. 6d. 

Bloxam's Metals 8«. 6d. 

Goodeve's Elements of Mechanism 8«. 6d. 

— Principles of Mechanics 8«. M. 

Griffin's Algebra and Trigonometry St. 6d. Notes St.Gd. 

Jenkin's Electricity and Magnetism 8«. 6d. 

Maxwell's Theory of Heat St.M, 

Merrifield's Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, S«. 6d. Key, by Hunter s«. 6d. 

Miller's Inorganic Chemistry 8*. 6d. 

Shelley's Workshop Appliances 8«.6d. 

Thorpe's Quantitative Chemical Analysis i». dd. 

Thorpe ft Muir's Qualitative Analysis 8». 6d. 

Watson's Plane and Solid Greometry 8«. 6<l. 

*** Other Text-Books in active preparation. 

Mechanics and Mechanism, 

Goodeve's Elements of Mechanism, small 8vo Zt.M. 

— Principles of Mechanics, small 8vo S».6d. 

Tate's Exercises on Mechanics and Natural Philosophy, 12mo 2«. Key S«. 6d. 

— Mechanics and the Steam-Engine, for beginners, 18mo 9d. 

— Elements of Mechanism, with many Diagrams, 12mo 8«. 6d. 

Haughton's Animal Mechanics, 8vo iU. 

Twisden's Introduction to Practical Mechanics, crown 8vo 10#. 6d. 

— First Lessons in Theoretical Mechanics, crown 8vo 89. 6d. 

Willis's Principles of Mechanism, 8vo 18». 

Engineering, Architecture, &c. 

Anderson on the Strength of Materials and Structures, small 8vo 8«. 6d. 

Bourne's Treatise on the Steam-Engine, 4to 42«. 

•~ Catechism of the Steam-Engine, fcp 6$. 

— Becent Improvements in the Steam-Engine, fcp 6$, 

~ Handbook of the Steam-Engine, fcp 9». 

Main and Brown's Marine Steam-Engine, 8vo 12«.6<l. 

— — Indicator and Dynamometer, 8vo 4«. 6d. 

— -> Questions on the Steam-Engine, 8vo &«. 6d. 

Fairbaim's Useful Information for Engineers. 8 vols, crown 8vo 8l«. 6<l. 

— Treatise on Mills and Millwork, 2 vols. 8vo 82». 

Mitchell's Stepping-Stone to Architecture, 18mo. Woodcuts 1«. 

— Budimentary Manual of Architecture, crown 8vo 10«. 6d, 

Gwilt's Encyclopaedia of Architecture, 8vo 62*. M. 

Popular Astronomy and Navigation, 

The Stepping-Stone to Astronomy, 18mo If. 

Tate's Astronomy and the use of the Globes, for beginners, 18mo M. 
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Herschel'R Oatlines of Astronomy, Bleventh Bdition« square crown 8to. ...13$, 

Webb's Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes, Ifimo 7«. (M. 

Proctor's Library Star Atlas, folio '. JS&$, 

— New Star Atlas for Schools, crown 6to 5«, I 

— Uandbook for the Stars, square fcp. Svo 5»* , 

fivers'fl Navif?ation and Great Circle Sailinir,. ISmo ^ It.. 

Merrifield and Bvers's Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, 8to 7«. dd. \ 

Jeans's Handbook for the Stars, royal Svo it,6d. 

— Navigration and Nautical Astronomy, Part I. Pretetiealf ISxno 5«. 

— — — , Pabt II. rAtfOTtfiicoZ, royal 8vo. 7«.6d. 
Boyd's Manual for Naval Cadets, Third Bdition, postSvo.^ i Us. 64. 

Animal Physiology and the PreBervation of SeaUh. 

llie House I Live In ; Structure and Functions of the Human Body. 18mo. t*. 6<I. 
Bray's Physiology for Schools, Fourth Bdition, Bighth Thousand, 12mo.... Ic. - 

— Diagrams for Class Teaching per pair Qf.M. 

Marshall's Outlines of Physiology, Human and Comparative, 2 vols. or.'Svo. SSt. 
Mapother's Animal Physiology, 18mo 1#, 

Dompstic Economy and General Knowledffe. 

Burbury's Bvery-day Book of Common Things, 18mo. It. M. Questions It. 

Sterne's Questions on Generalities, Two Series, each it. Keys each 4«. 

The Stepping-Stone to Knowledge, 18mo. ..' 1», 

Second Series of the Stepping-Stone to General Knowledge, 18mo i«. 

Chronology and Historical Genealogy. 

Cates and Woodward's Chronological and Historical Bncyclopeodia, Svo. ...4&$, 
Slater's SententUt Chronolofficat the Original Work, i2mo 1«. 6d. 

— — — improved by M. Sewell, 12mo S«. 6d. 

Crook's Bvents of Bnglond in Bhyme, square 16mo 1«. 

Mythology and Antiquities. 

Cox's Manual of Mythology, in Question and Answer, fcp St. 

— Mythology of the Aryan Nations, 8 vols. Svo 28«. 

— Tales of Ancient Greece, crown Svo 6«. 6d. 

Hort's Now Pantheon, ISmo. with 17 Plates 2«. 6d 

Becker's Oa;/u«, Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus, post Svo 7«. 6d. 

— Chariclet, illustrating the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks ... 7«'. 6d! 
Rich's Illustrated Dictionary of Roman and Greek Antiquities, post Svo.... 7«'. 6d 
Ewt^d's Antiquities of Israel, translated by SoUy, Svo Nearly rtody! 

Biography. 

Gleig's Book of Biography, ISmo g^l^ 

The Stepping-Stone to Biography, ISmo 1,, 

Maunder's Biographical Treasury, re-written by W. L. B. Cates, fcp s», 

Cates's Dictionary of General Biography, Svo 21»! 

Von Raumer's Life and System of Pestalozzi. Svo 5^* 

British History. 

Catechism of English History, edited by Miss Sewell, ISmo 1,, g^ 

Turner's Analysis of English and French History, fcp " 2t,6d', 

Outlines of the History of England, ISmo 1,[ 

Morris's Class-Book History of England, fcp " s#.'e<l 

Yonge's History of England, Second Edition, crown Svo 7,] g^* 

Cates & Cox's English History from the year 1066 to the year 1216, or. Svo. S»l M.' 
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The Stepping-Stone to English History, ISmo^ U* 

Lnpton's Examination-Papers in history, orown 8vo. Is, 

— English History, revised, crown 8vo 7#. 6d. 

Gleig's History of the Reign of George the Third, crown 8vo... 2«. 6d. 

— School History of England, abridged, 12mo fi». 

— First Book of History— England, ISmo. 2*. or 2 Parts each 9d. 

-> British Colonies, or Second Book of History. I8mo Od. 

— British India, or Third Book of History, 18mo 9d. 

Historical Questions on the above Three Histories, 18mo 9d. 

LitUewood's Essentials of English History, fcp Si. 

Baxtie's Synopsis of English History, Bevised Edition, fcp S«. 6d, 

Cosack's Stndent's Manual of Irish History, crown 8vo 6a. 

Creasy's Constitutions of the Britannic Empire, 8vo 15«. 

History y Ancient and Modem, 

Stafford's Compendium of Universal History, fcp 4c. 

Strickland's Tales and Stories from History, fcp 8«. M. 

Outlines of the History of Prance, 18mo \M.Zd, 

Gleig's History of France, 18mo l$. 

Maunder's Historical Treasury, with Index, fcp 6«. 

MangnaU's Historical and Miscellaneous Questions, ISmo U. Cd. 

Comer's Questions on the History of Europe, ]2mo 6«. 

Turner's Analysis of the History of Germany, fop; 8». 6d. 

Taylor's Student's Manual of the History of India, erown 8vo 7«. Od. 

Marshman's History of India, S vols, crown 8vo 22«. 6d. 

Sewell's Ancient History of Eg3i>t, Assyria, and Babylonia, fcp fit. 

Outlines of Ancient Grecian History, 18mo 1«. 

The Stepping-Stone to Ancient Grecian History, 18mo 1«. 

Browne's History of Ancient Greece, for beginners. 18mo 9d. 

Sewell's Catechism of Grecian History, l&no l».6d. 

— First History of Ancient Greece, fop St. 6d. 

Schmitz's History of Ancient Greece, fcp 7#. 6d. 

Cox's History of Ancient Greece, Vols. I. and II. 8vo 86«. 

— School History of Greece to the Death of Alexander, cr. 8vo.... In the pre$$ 

— Tale of the Great Persian War, from Herodotut, fcp 8«. 6d. 

Taylor's Student's Manual of Ancient History, crown 8vo 7«. 6d. 

— Student's Manual of Modem History, crown 8vo 7«. 6d. 

Turner's AnflJysis of the History of Greece, fcp ia. 6d. 

Thirlwall's History of Ancient Greece, 8 vols, fcp ;...28», 

Sewell's Catechism of Grecian History, 18mo 1«. M. 

— Catechism of Roman History, 18mo 1«. 6d. 

— Child's First History of Ancient Rome, fcp 2#. 6d. 

Parkhurst's Questions on Sewell's Child's First History of Rome, fcp U. 

Outlines of Ancient Roman History, 18mo lOd. 

The Stepping-Stone to Ancient Roman History, 18mo i$. 

Turner's Analysis of Ancient Roman History, fcp it, 6d. 

Browne's History of Ancient Rome, for begiimers, 18mo 9d. 

Merivale's History of the Romans under the Empire, 8 vols, post 8vo 48$. 

— Fall of the Roman Republic, 12mo 7«. 6d. 

Time's Ancient Roman History, Vols. I. and II. 8vo SO*. 

Pearoe's Analysis of Roman History, fcp 2«. Od. 

Mahaffy's Prolegomena to Ancient History, 8vo, 14«. 

Scripture History, Moral and Religious Works, 

Morris's Book of Genesis, with Notes and Analysis, crown 8vo 2«. 6d. 

— — Exodus, with Notes and Analysis, crown 8vo 2«. 6d. 

Hole's Practical Moral Lesson Books :— 

Book I. The Duties Men owe to Themselves. 

Paxkt I. Duties Ooneeminff the Body^ fcp 1«. 6d. 

Pabt II. Dutiee Coneemiw the Mind^ fcp U. 6d. 

Book n. The Duties Men owe to One Another, fcp 1#, 6d. 

Book m. The Young Christian Armed, orown 8vo 5«. 
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Hiley*! Qaesttoiu on fhe Holy Soriptnres, fop U. 6d. 

Grlffith'B Fundamentals, or Bases of Belief, 8vo 10*. 6d. 

Mowman's History of the Catholic Chiirch«8vo 16». 

James's Christian Cotmsels, from F^nelon, crown 8vo 5«. 

The Stepping>8tone to Bible Knowledge, 18mo 1«. 

Outlines of Sacred Histoiy, 10mo 2«.6d. 

Gleiff's Sacred History, or Fourth Book of History, 18mo. 2*. or 2 Parts, each 9d. 

Gardiner's Life of Christ, crown 8vo 2«. 

Conybeare and Howson's Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 1 vol. crown 8to. ... 9«. 

Potts's Pal^s Bvidences and Hora Paulina^ 8to 10«. 6d. 

Browne's Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, 8to 16«. 

Gorle's Examination Questions on the above, fcp 3«. 6d. 

Ayre's Treasury of Bible Knowledge, fcp 6*. 

Girdlestone's Synonyms of the Old Testament, 8yo 15«. 

Biddle's Manual of Scripture History, fcp Is, 

— Outlines of Scripture History, fop 2«. M. 

Bothschild's History and Literature of the Israelites, 2 vols, crown 8vo 12«. 6d. 

— — — — — Abridged, fcp. 870... S». fid. 

Kalisch's Commentary on the Old Testament; with a New Translation. 

Vol. I. Genesis, 8vo. 18t. or adapted for the General Header, 12«. Yol. II. 

Exodus, 15«. or adapted for the General Beader, 12«. Vol. m. 

Leviticus, Part 1. 15«. or adapted for the General Beader, 8t. Yol. lY. 

Leviticus, Part II. 15*. or adapted for the G^eneral Beader, Bt, 

Whately's Introductory Lessons on Christian Evidences, 18mo 6(f. 

Sewell's Self -Examination before Confirmation, S2mo 1«. 6d. 

— Headings for a Month Preparatory to Confirmation, fcp Is, 

~ Preparation for the Holy Commimlon, S2mo 8*. 

— Headings for Every Day in Lent, from Jeremy Taylor, fop bs, 

Bartle's Exposition of the Church Catechism, 12mo is, M. 

Nash's Compendium of the Book of Common Prayer, fcp is. 6d. 

Norris's Catechist's Manual, 18mo 1». 8d. 

Boultbee's Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, fcp 6t. 

Mental and Moral Philosophy , and CivU Law, 

Lewes's History of Philosophy from Thales to Comte, 2 vols. 8vo S2«. 

Whately's Lessons on Beasoning, fop U.dd, 

Mill's Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, 2 vols.8vo 28«. 

— System of Logic, Jitatiocinative and Inductive, 2 vols. 8vo 2&s, 

KiUick'ft Student's Handbook of Mill's System of Logic, crown 8vo S«. 6d. 

Stebbing's Analysis of Mill's System of Logic, 12mo «... 8«. 6d. 

Thomson's Outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought, post 8vo 5«. 6d. 

Bacon's Essays, with Annotations by Archbishop Whately, 8vo 10«. 6d. 

— — Annotated by Hunter, crown 8vo Sn.Gd. 

Markby's Bacon's Essays, with Beferences and Notes, fcp ]«. M, 

Whately's Elements of Logic, 8vo. 10«. 6d. crown 8vo is. dd. 

— Elements of Bhetorlc.8vo. 10«. 6d. crown 8vo 4«. 6d. 

Bain's Bhetoric and English Composition, crown 8vo 4«. 

— Mental and Moral Science, crown 8vo 10«. 6d. 

Morell's Handbook of Logic, for Schools and Teachers, fcp 2s, 

— Introduction to Mental Philosophy, 8vo lis, 

Ueberweg's Logic, translated by Lindsay, 8vo 16*. 

Hume's Treatise on Human Nature, by Green and Gro8e,'2 vols. 8vo 28<. 

— Essays, by the same Editors, 2 vols. 8vo Nearly ready, 

Stirling's Secret of Hegel. 2 vols. 8vo 28#. 

Ajuos'b Science of Jurisprudence, 8vo 18«. 

— Primer of English Constitution and Government, 8vo 5s. 
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Sandara'g InatitateB of Justinian, Svo 15t. 

Aird's Blackstone Economised, post Svo 7». M. 

Perkina's Profitable Book upon Domestic Law, post Svo 10«. M, 

Principles of Teaching, ^'c, 

Milton's Areopagitica, edited by Osborn, 12mo 1«. 6d. 

BeweU'sPrinciplesof Edncation, 2 vols, fcp 12*. 6d. 

Johnston's Ladies' College and School Examiner, fop, 1$. Qd. Key 2«. M, 

Robinson's Manual of Method and Organisation, fop 8«. 6d. 

Gill's Artof Teaching to Observe and Think, fcp 2». 

Sullivan's Papers on Education and School-Keeping, 12mo 2«. 

Potts's Liber Cantabrigiensis, Parti. fcp 4*.(W. 

— Account of Cambridge Scholarships and Exhibitions, fcp 1«. 6d. 

Lake's Book of Oral Object Lessons on Common Things, 18mo 1«. 6d. 

Johnston's Anny and Civil Service Guide, crown Svo 5*. 

— Civil Service Guide, crownSvo 8». fld. 

— Guide to Candidates for the Excise, post Svo 1«. Gd. 

M'Leod's Middle-Class Examiner, Book I. ISmo U. 

The Greek Language, 

Fowle's Short and Easy Greek Book, 12mo • 2#. 6<f. 

— First Easy Greek Beading-Book, 12mo Near Ijf ready , 

Parry's Elementary Greek Grammar, 12mo S$.6d. 

Farrar's Brief Greek Syntax and Accidence, 12mo 4«. 6cl. 

— Greek Grammar Rules for Harrow School, 12mo 1». 6d. 

Kennedy's Greek Grammar, 12mo it. 6d. 

— Greek Verse Materials, or Palaestra Musarum, 12mo. &t.6d, 

Collis's Chief Tenses of the Greek Irregular Verbs, Svo l». 

CoUis's Pontes Classici, No. II. Greek, 12mo S». M, 

— Praxis Grseca : Etymology, 12mo 2t,M, 

Collis's Greek Verse-Book: Praxis lambica, 12mo 4«.6<l. 

Donaldson's New Cratylus, Svo 21«, 

Edwards's First Greek Reader, with English Notes, fcp U, 

Wilidns's Manual of Greek Prose Composition, crown Svo 7«. fld. Key 2«. 6d» 

— Exercises in Greek Prose Composition, crown Svo. ...it, 6d. Key 2*. 6i. 

— Progressive Greek Delectus, 12mo it. Key 2«. 6d. 

— Progrressive Greek Anthology, 12mo 5«. 

Valpy's Greek Delectus, improved by the Rev. Dr. White, 12mo. 2«.6d. Key it. 6d. 

Hall's Principal Roots of the Greek Tongue. 12mo 5«. 

Yonge's Larger English-Greek Lexicon, 4to 21#. 

— English-Greek Lexicon abridged, square 12mo St. M, 

Liddell and Scott's Larger Greek-Lexicon, crown 4to 26t, 

— — — Greek-English Lexicon abridged, square 12mo 7«.6d. 

Bloomfield's College and School Greek Testament, fcp 5t, 

Wilkins's Scriptores Attici, Excerpts with English Notes, crown Svo 7«. 6d, 

— Speeches from Thucydides translated, post Svo 6«. 

ZeUer's Plato and the Older Academy, translated by Alleyne and Gkx>dwiu 

Jn the prett 

Grant's Ethics of Aristotle, with Essays and Notes, New Edition In the prett 

Williams's Nioomachean Ethics of Aristotle translated, Svo 12«. 

Pindar's Odes, fto. revised and explained by Donaldson, Svo 16«. 

Major's Alcettitt HeeubOt and Medea of Euripides, post Svo each 5t. 

Sophoclis TragcediflB Superstites, recensuit Gullelmus Linwood, M. A. Svo. 16t. 
Eight Comedies of Aristophanes, translated by L. H. Rudd, MJL Svo 15«. 
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Oreon'fl Poaco of Aristophanes, crown 8vo Si;ii : 

iRhiHtcr'R Xonophon's Anabasis, Books I. to III. with Notes, ISmo S«.ii : 

White's Xonophon'u Expedition of Cyrus, with English Notes, 12ino ?•.«. , 

Rheppard and Evans'n Notes on Thncydides, crown 8vo 10».M. ' 

Parry's IIokos et Hurocs, from Herodotus, with Notes, crown 8vo 8«.6d. - 

White's Gramynar-School Texts, with Vocabularies, 

Horace, First Book of the Odes, S2mo ]«. 

Virjfil, Fourth Book of theGeorgics 1#. 

Virgil, First Book of the iBneid U. 

Virgil, Second Book of the-ffineid 1#. 

Virgil. Third Book of the -ffiJneid 1«. 

Virgil, Sixth Book of the-ffJneid 1». 

CiBsar, First Book of the Gallic War U. 

Caesar, Third Book of theGallioWar 9d. 

Caesar, Fourth Book of the Gallic War VL 

Caesar, Fifth Book of the GaUic War It. 

Caesar, Sixth Book of the Gallic War 1«. 

Nepos, Miltiades, Cimon, Pausanias, and Aristides 9d. 

Phaedms, Selections of Familiar and usually read Fables M. 

Phaedrus, First and Second Books of Fables is. 

Ovid, Select Myths from the Metamorphoses 9d. 

Xenophon, First Book of the Anabasis l«.6d. 

Xenophon, Second Book of the Anabasis 1#. 

St. Mark's Gospel, Greek Text, English Vocabulary U.M, 

St. John's Gospel, Greek Text, English Vocabulary KTearlw readg. ' 

The Latin Language, 

The Public School Latin Primer, 12mo 2t,6d. i 

— — — — Grammar, by the Rev. B. H . Kennedy.D.D. p.Sro. 7#. M. ; 
Suhsidia Primaria^ Exercise Books to the Public School Latin Primer, 

Part I. Accidence, &c. 2*. M. Part II. Syntax, fto. SU. fid. 
Key to the Exercises in Suhsidia Primariat Parts I. and II. price St. i 

Subridla Primaria, III. the Latin Compound Sentence, ISmo 1#. 

Kennedy's Child's Latin Primer, or First Latin Lessons, 12mo 2*. 

The Child's Latin Accidence, extracted from the above, 12mo 1#. 

Fowlo's Siiort and Easy Latin Book, 12mo It. 6d 

— First Easy Latin Beading-Book, 12mo 8*. fid. 

— Second Easy Latin Reading-Book, 12mo 8*. fid. 

White's First Latin Exercise-Book, 12mo 2a. M. Key 2a. fid! 

Wilkins's Progressive Latin Delectus, 12mo 2a. 

— Easy Latin Prose Exercises, crown 8vo. 2a. fid Key 2a. fid. 

White and Riddle's Large Latin-English Dictionaiy, 2 vols. 4to 42«. 

White's College Latin-English Dictionary (Intermediate size), medium Svo.lSt. 

— Junior Student's Complete English-Latin and Latin-Bufrliah 

Dictionary, square 12mo 12^, 

RoT^«i..xf aIv / Thfi Latin-English Dictionaiy, price 7a. fid. 
Separately \ ,j^q English-Latin Dictionary, price 5a. fid. 

— Middle-Class Latin Dictionary, SQuare fcp.Svo tt. 

Riddle's Young Scholar's Lat.-Eng. and Eng.-Lat. Dictionary, sgoare Umo.lOa. fid. 

B<.,.«..Bf aw/ The Latin-English Dictionary, fia. 
Separately •; The English-l^tin Dictionary, 5a. 

Riddle and Arnold's English-Latin Lexicon, 8vo .:.„ 21,, 

— — — Abridgred by Ebden, square pott Sfo. 7«, 

Kennedy's Elementary Latin Grammar, 12mo 8t. fid. 

— First Latin Reading-Book, or Tirocinium Latinum,12mo. 2#. 

— Second Latin Reading-Book, or Palaestra Latinl, Iftno. 6#. 

— Latin Prose, Palaestra Stili Latini, 12mo .. 6«. 

— — — Style, Curriculum Stili Latini, 12mo....4a. fid. Key 7#. fid. 
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Collis's Chief Tenses of Latin Irregular Verbs, 8vo 1». 

Sheppard and Turner's Aids to Classical Study, 12mo 5«. Key 6«. 

— — — — — — Second Series Nearly ready. 

Moody's Eton Latin Grammar, 12mo 2«. 6d. The Accidence separately 1». 

Collis's Pontes Classici Latini, 12mo .t 8#.6<J. 

Hall's Principal Boots and Derivatives of the Latin Language, 12mo is. 6d. 

Bradley's Latin Prose Bxercises, 12mo 3«. 6d. Key 5s. 

— Continnoas Lessons in Latin Prose, 12mo 5«. Key 5«. 6d. 

Beverley's Exercises in Latin Prose Composition, crown 8vo....2«. 6d. Key 58. 
WiUdns's Manual of Latin Prose Composition, crownSvo 5«. 6d. Key 28. 6(f. 

— Latin Prose Bxerciues, crown 8vo U.M. Key 5«. 

— Notes for Latin Lyrics (in use in Harrow, &c.) 12mo 4<. 6d. 

— Latin Anthology, for the Junior Classes, r2mo 4«. 6d. 

— School Edition of Virgil's Georgics, crownSvo 4«.6rf. 

— Virgil's £clogues.and Georgics translated, post Bvo 8«. Qd. 

Valpy's Latin Delectus, improved by the Rev. Dr. White, 12mo 2«. %d, 

Yonge's Latin Gradus, post 8vo, 9». or with Appendix 12«. 

Bapier's Introduction to Composition of Latin Verse, 12mo....8«. 6d. Key 2«. 6d. 
Walford's Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiac Verse, 12mo. 2«. 6(2. Key 5«. 

— — : . — Second Series, 12mo 2«.6d. 

Horace's Odes and Epodes, translated by Lord Lytton, xx>st 8vo 108. M. 

Yonge's Odes and Epodes of Horace, School Edition, 12mo 48. 6d. 

— Satires and Epistles of Horace, School Edition, J2mo 58. 

— Library Edition of the Works of Horace, 8vo 2l8. 

Cooington's JSneid of Virgil, translated into English Verse, Crown 8vo. ... 98. 

— Miscellaneous Writings, 2 vols. 8vo 288. 

Kenny's Virgil's -ffineid. Books I. II. III. and V. 18mo each Book U. • 

Pycroft's Virgil, with English Notes, 12mo. 78. 6d. without Notes 38. M. 

Bradley's Troy Taken, the Second Book of Virgil's -Shield, fcp 28. 6d. 

Parry's Origines BomansB, from Livy, with English Notes, crown 8vo 48. 

White's Cicero's Cato Major and Laelius, l2mo 88. 6d. 

— Livy, Book XXIII. with English Notes, 12mo 28. 6d. 

Nash's Cicero pro Lege Manilla, with English Notes, 12mo l8. 6d. 

— Horace Epistles, Book I. with English Notes, 12mo l8. 6d[. 

Yonge's Ciceronis Epistolee, with English Notes, Books I. II. and III. 88. 6tf. 
Bradley's Cornelius Nepos, improved by the Bev. Dr. White, 12mo 88. Gd. 

— Ovid's Metamorphoses, improved by White, 12mo 48. 6d. 

— Select Fables of Phsedrus, improved by the Rev. Dr. White, 12mo. 28. 6rf. 

— Eutropius, improved by tiie Rev. Dr. White, 12mo 28. Cd. 

Isbister's Cesar, Books I.— VII. 12mo. 48. or with Reading Lessons 48. M. 

— Caesar's Commentaries, Books I.— V. 12mo 88. W. 

— First Book of Caesar's Gallic War, 12mo l8.6d. 

Kenny's Caesar's Commentaries, Book 1. 18mo. l8. Books II. and III l8. 

Church and Brodribb's Pliny's Letters, with English Notes, crown 8vo. ... 68. 

The French Langiuige. 

The Stepping-Stone to French Pronunciation, 18mo l8. 

Prendergast's Mastery Series, French, L2mo 28. frf. 

Sti^venard's Bules and Exercises on the French Language, 12mo S8. M. 

Belin's French and English Idioms, I2mo 28. 6tZ. 

Ventouillac's French Poetry, with English Notes, 18mo 28. 

Contansean's Practical French and English Dictionary, postSvo lOs. 6a. 

Part I. French-English, 58. 6d. Part II. English -French, 58. 6ci. 

— Pocket French and English Dictionary, square 18mo Ss . Gd. 

— Premieres Lectures, 12mo 5l».^*^- 

— First Step in French, 12mo ^».<i<^- 

— French Grammar, 12mo , '*'*'«a. 

Key to Exercises in Contansean's * First Step ' and ' French Grammar,' \^xxxQ* 

London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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APPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS 

By the Eev. JOHN HUNTER, M.A. 

The New SHILLING ARITHMETIC... 18mo..[JV^arZyr«a(iy. 

EXERCISES in the FIRST FOUR RULES of ARITH- 
METIC, Constructed for the Application of New Artificial Tests, by which the 
Teacher may expeditiously ascertain the Correctness of the Resmts. Third 
Edition 12mo.6d. 

SOLUTIONS of QUESTIONS in ARITHMETIC and 

BOOKKEEPma used in the Civil Service Examinations of 1862, and published 
in the Appendix to the Eighth Report of the Commissioners : with a Supplbmbht 
containing Examples in Account-States, &c 12mo.l».6(2. 

MODERN ARITHMETIC : a Treatise adapted for School 

Work and for Private Study; containing numerous improvements in aid of the 
Preparation of Candidates for Public Examinations. 12mo. 8«. ed.—KsY, price 5«. 

MERCANTILE EXERCISES in ADDITION of MONEY 

and in the CALCULATION of PER-CENTAGES ; including numerous Examples 
of a General and Simple Method of treating Per-Centage Problems, with Answers 
to the Exercises 12mo. 1«.S(2. 

SELF-INSTRUCTION in BOOKKEEPING; a Treatise 

Explaining Simply, and by numerous Examples, the Principles and Practice of 
the Single and Double Entry. Adapted to prepare Youths for Commercial Life, 
or for Public Examinations 12mo. price 2«. 

EXAMINATION-QUESTIONS in BOOKKEEPING by 

DOUBLE ENTRY, preceded by full Directions for the True Stating of Dr. and . 
Cr.-^with the Answers 12mo.2«.6d. 

HUNTER'S EXAMINATION-QUESTIONS and DIREC- 

TIONS, as above, separated from the Answxbs 12mo. It. 

RULED PAPER for the various Forms of Account-Books 

reauired in Huktbb's Examination-Questions in Bookkeeping, 5 sorts, price 
1«. 6d. per Quire. 

PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in BOOKKEEPING by 

DOUBLE ENTBY, including Account-States, Partnership Accounts. Private 
Journal and Ledger, &o 12mo. U. 6d.— Kit, price 2«.6ci. 

An EASY INTRODUCTION to the HIGHER TREATISES 

on the CONIC SECTIONS 12mo. 8». 6cl.— Ebt, U, 

EXAMINATION-QUESTIONS on COLENSO'S JSLE^ 

MENTS of ALGEBRA^ Pabt 1 12mo. 2#.6<l. 

COLENSO and HUNTER'S INTRODUCTORY ALGEBRA; 

Containing the Chief Bules in the First Part of Colenso's Elements of Alaebra, 
simplified, with Additional Illustrations, and followed by a large Appendix of New 
Examples arranged in the order of the Bules 18mo. price 2«. 6(2.— EjiY,2«.6d. 

A STANDARD ALGEBRA, in accordance with the Regulations 

of the New Code, 1872, for Standards IV. V. and VI. explaining in simple language 
the Rudiments of the Science to Simple Equations inclusive 18mo.l«.— Eby,1«. 

ELEMENTS of PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, for Beginners; 

with numerous Problems, and Tables of all the Natural Sines, &c. required for 
tho Solution of the Exercises 18mo. !«.— Key, 9c2. 

TCT.T?MT?.]VTft ^f YimftTTT^ATTnAT pjrv.p1^fin^ for the use of 

Beginners; j ^ Progressive Exercises. Now 
Edition, Rei 18mo. 9d.— Key, »d. 

TREATISl th Copious Tables of 

Selected Loi k-o and Use of Iiq«sv<Jdeesa, w^ 
Logarithmil ^\XvftSx^wiata^tfiS!Mi-.«B^^ 
Application] W ,:®J^a»«^3^«— ^^««-*^^ 



